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Very young housekeepers of seven, women of more 
mature age—millions and millions of them know that 
Bon Ami Cake has no equal for cleaning and polishing 
windows and mirrors. Thirty-eight years of popularity 
have firmly established it as America’s favorite. 


It’s so easy to use.... so quick... doesn’t scratch. With 
a damp cloth apply a thin Bon Ami lather over the glass. A 
moment’s wait while the magic film dries—then whisk it off 
with a clean, dry cloth! And there’s your window pane with- 
out a smear, a streak or finger-mark . . . clear as the very air 
itself. Could anything be more simple? 

All through the house there are dozens of uses for Bon Ami 
Cake and its “Partner in Cleanliness” the soft, snowy-white 
Powder. You'll find the Powder in its handy sifter-top can 
particularly convenient for bathtubs, basins, tiling, fine 
kitchen utensils, etc. 

And remember, Bon Ami Powder and Cake blot up dirt 
instead of scouring or scratching it off. They never roughen 
or redden your hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY ... + « «© NEW YORK 
In Canada—son amt Lm™ITED, MONTREAL 
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For Your Car—Iit’s easy to keep 


“Hasn't Scratched Yet” the glass and metal trimmings clean 


every home 


needs both 





and bright with Bon Ami. 





“The Chick that Never Grew Up”— 

a story in amusing rhyme to delight 

children. All about the Bunny 

Knights and the Princess Bon Ami. p 
Full of colored pictures. Send 4c, in stamps. Use the coupon or write 
us. Address The Bon Ami Co., 10 Battery Place, New York City. 


Do you use Bon Ami? (Cake 2 Powder F) Both C)) 
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Modern foods, so soft, so rich 
threaten the health of your teeth and gums 














LANCE at any modern menu. 
(; Mentally check over the last 
meal you ate. Did it contain 

any natural roughage—any coarse, 
fibrous material—that could stir and 
stimulate the gums to life and health? 
Very probably not! For nearly all 
the things we eat are soft. Our taste 
is for tender meats, for fruits and vegetables 
stripped of fibre, for grains robbed of their husks. 
— To this over-refinement of our diet the dental 
profession traces the under-nourishment of our 
gums—to it they trace, as a basic cause, the multi- 
tude of gum troubles which beset modern teeth. 




















Why over-coddled gums become 
soft and tender 

) There’s nothing mysterious about it. Like any 
) other living tissue, the gums need exercise. The 
vigorous chewing of hard foods once kept gums 
active and well nourished, by stimulating a 
brisk flow of fresh blood within their walls. 
But modern diet robs our gums 
of exercise. They become soft. They 
lose their normal tonicity, and they 
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But IPANA and massage 
gums firm and sound .. . and 


teeth sparkling white 


bleed easily. “Pink tooth brush” is often the 
forerunner of more serious troubles to come. 


Fortunately, specialists have discovered an effec- 
tive safeguard against the damage done by soft 
foods. It is gum massage—a simple frictionizing of 
the gums, with the brush or finger. You can per- 
form it twice daily at the time you brush your teeth. 


And thousands of good dentists prescribe 
Ipana Tooth Paste as the ideal medium for mas- 
sage as well as for the regular cleaning with 
the brush. For the stimulating properties of 
Ipana tone and strengthen the weakened tissue 
and the gums become more resistant to disease. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF SAL HEPATICA 


keep 





Ipana has an ingredient of certain and 
specific benefit to the gums. It contains 
ziratol, a preparation widely known 
to dentists for its antiseptic and hemo- 
static properties. To its beneficial ef- 
fect upon gums as well as teeth, Ipana 
owes the professional standing that 
has brought it such swift success. 

Test this excellent tooth paste. Send the coupon 
for the ten-day tube, if you want to. It will 
quickly demonstrate Ipana’s delicious taste—its 
remarkable power to make your teeth clean, 
white and beautiful. 


Ipana is worth a full-tube trial 


But to give your gums the full benefit of Ipana, 
get a full tube at the nearest drug store. Brush 
your teeth and gums with Ipana, twice daily, fora 
whole month. Note the improvement in your 
gums—how much firmer their texture, how much 
better their color. Then you will probably decide, 
as thousands of others have done, that 
Ipana deserves a permanent place in 
your home and on your tooth brush! 











Kindly send me a trial tube 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
» Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 


| 
to cover partly the cost of 
| packing and mailing. 


| BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-98, 73 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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EPTEMBER will see flying across 

a million Main Streets a banner: 

“Welcome Home.” Mr. Hoover 
will go to West Branch, Iowa; Governor 
Smith will seek the sidewalks of New 
York City; while President Coolidge 
will turn back the time at Plymouth, 
Vermont. 

Old Home Week is far more than 
an annual American festival. It is 
a symbol. There can be a Mother’s 
Day, and a day set aside for Father; 
Memorial Day and the Fourth of July. 
But as a family institution Old Home 
Week lies even closer to the heart of 
the nation. From the elm-shaded 
towns of New England to rodeo ranches 
of frontier towns, the banner “points 
with pride.” The town pump or the spot 
where it used to stand, is marked by a 


wreath, and a box social is held in the 
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HOME WEEK 


square, silvered by harvest moonlight. 
Fairs and carnivals connive with merry- 
go-rounds and the ferris-wheel; bright 
balloons with baby squawkers; side 
shows with an exhibit of better babies. 

Old Home Week! The American 
business man, romantic, sentimental as 
only the American woman, shoots 
down from his office on the fortieth story 
of a city skyscraper, turns toward home 
the nose of his swift little roadster, and 
steps on the gas. Perhaps he speeds up 
the Hudson, angling up into the hills 
of Vermont; or south through Dixie; or 
out where the blue begins. 

The city left behind, he watches the 
country spread out before him. There 
is a deep blue bowl of a sky flecked 
with blackbirds; grain is a golden ocean, 
or stacked in a myriad of golden tents. 
In a blaze of color the sun goes down 


and there swings slowly into view the 
harvest moon, a great orange disk heavy 
with promise. 

The curving white road fenced in 
by pickets takes a sudden swerve. The 
man draws up by the side of the road 
and shuts off his motor. Forgotten are 
the roar of the “L,” the rush of traffic 
the strain of business cares. Silvered 
fields of quiet, a farmhouse tucked in 
the trees; a dog barking in the valley 
and the sound of a bell far away; sleepy 
birds; frogs croaking eerily. America 
at peace, at harvest time; “A sleepy 
part of the country,” and the man at 
the wheel smiles. Lost in the moon 
light, that smile, but it held nothing of 
scorn or derision. For he came from 
this village, our American, and this is 
his Old Home Week. 

THE EDITOR 
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| Y MEAN, Orthophonic 
I Victor records played 
on the Orthophonic 
Victrola. Miriam says 
it’s better music than 
they usually have at 
regular dances. I’m 
sure it’s better than 
they had in my day, 
when Fred and I were 
going around to dances. Such pep! And 
it sounds as though you had a ten-piece 
orchestra right in the living-room. 
There’s always a bunch of young people 
at our house now. They roll up the rugs 
and push back the furniture, and then 
proceed to have the time of their lives. 
Sometimes Fred and I join in. We may 
not do the modern steps the way Mériam’ s 
crowd does, but we enjoy it just the same. 





It's better than they had 
in my day 













=, 


Ever Danced to Orthophonic 





Fred says a window-dummy could keep 
step to music like rhat! I agree with him. 
The bass beats are accentuated, not at 
the expense of the treble, but they just 
seem to take hold of your feet and make 
you keep time. Other kinds of music 
sound just wonderful, too. 

We had one of the old-type Victrolas, 
and Miriam kept at Fred and me until 
we got rid of it. Our local dealer made 
us a fair allowance on it, and we bought 
the new Victrola with so much down 
and so much a month. The monthly pay- 
ments were so reasonable, we never missed 
them. And in the meantime, we had the 
use of the Victrola. 

One nice thing about our new Victrola 
—it’s electrically operated. You don’t have 
to wind it or anything. That’sa big 


The New Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING 
MACHINE CO, 


‘want, when you want 





Music? 


improvement. And it’s so thoroughly de- 
pendable; it gives you the kind of music you 


it. I mean, you can 
make up your own 
program and have all 
the encores you want. 

Any time you see a 
light in our house, 
come closer and you 
will hear music. For 
the new Victrola is 
going the whole time we are home. Come 
over some evening. I promise you a treat! 





Come closer and you 
will hear music 





Most Victor dealers will help you to dispose 
of your old talking-machine and offer you lib- 
eral terms on a new instrument. Have a dem- 
onstration in your home, where you may com- 
pare the instrument, both for its music and 
its decorative value. See and hear the Auto- 
matic Victrola, which changes its own records. 
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service as a combination of artistic ritual, pro- 
fession of faith and sermon,” Bernard Shaw once 
remarked. A similar high ideal of the theater led Jessie 
Bonstelle to work toward a community theater; and 
three years ago her ideal was realized in the opening 
of the Detroit Playhouse of which she is director. On 
Broadway this year are over forty of the younger actors 
and actresses who have trained under Miss Bonstelle; 
they are enthusiastic in acknowledging their indebtedness 
to “Bonnie’—Katherine Cornell, Ann Harding, Alice 
Brady, Katherine Alexander, Winifred Lenihan, Don 
Cameron, Robert Ames, Lester Vail, Minor Watson— 
“The Star Lady” we have called Miss Bonstelle, and 
in a series of articles on her career Helen Christine 
Bennett not only takes us behind the scenes but into 
the confidence of “Bonnie” herself. Her young protegés 
are carrying into their theatrical work on Broadway 
their director’s high-minded endeavor, and Broadway is 
the better for it. Miss Bennett, who has interviewed 
more celebrities than any other woman in the country, 
declares that no biography she has ever sketched has 
held a greater fascination. Jessie Bonstelle, she believes, 
has contributed infinitely to the American stage; every- 
one who meets her falls an instant and willing victim 
to her charm. Miss Bennett, although a newspaper- 
woman of many years’ experience, admits to a life-long 
interest in the theater. The glamour which the stage 
still helds for her, plus her keen appreciation of Miss 
Bonstelle’s work, is apparent in “The Star Lady.” 
Next month the story deals with early star discoveries 
and the production of Little Women. 


A GOOD play is essentially identical with a church 


T= story of Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd’s 
life reads more like fiction than the account of one 
man’s life. Twenty-two citations for bravery and dis- 
tinguished service; Annapolis; battleships, revolutions, 


airplanes; Eskimos and frozen seas; flights across the 
North Pole and the Atlantic Ocean; howling blizzards 





Fannie Kilbourne 








Rafael Sabatini 


[. 


of the Antarctic. The love of battling with the ele- 
ments makes an explorer: Peary, Scott, Amundsen, 
Lindbergh, Byrd have all had it. The expedition under- 
taken to the Antarctic in August, Commander Byrd 
feels, is the last one big thing left to do in the way of 
explorations. That this trip will have its difficulties we 
can see from “How to Do Without Women.” 


HAVE one proud distinction among authors,” writes 

Elizabeth Corbett: “I’m the only one who was 
brought up in a Soldiers’ Home. My father was an 
officer at the National Soldiers’ Home near Milwaukee 
and I grew up among the veterans of the Civil War. 
Perhaps that’s where I acquired the sympathy for old 
people which made me write ‘The Eighteenth Hole’.” 
Miss Corbett is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and has to her credit three novels and a bio- 
graphy of. Walt Whitman, the latter written entirely 
in dialogue. 


J, emipnecses young woman who came out of the West 
in search of literary fortune is Fannie Kilbourne. 
From a newspaper office in Minneapolis to a career of 
her own on Manhattan Island—“all on two hundred 
dollars and it didn’t even create a flurry in Wall Street!” 
Miss Kilbourne (Mrs. Charles Gatchell) has proved be- 
yond a doubt that a woman can successfully combine 
a domestic life, children and a writing career: she has 
two hundred short stories published, has married a 
magazine editor, and is the mother of twins. 


CTOBER is Gypsy Month with the countryside 

aflame and the golden days of Autumn inviting 
each of us to “take our heart on a pilgrimage.” Mc- 
Call’s for October will be Gypsy number, with an allur- 
ing girl on the cover, a gypsy story “Luca” by Konrad 
Bercovici, himself a Roumanian, and gypsy tours on a 
Spanish Trail and picnic suppers by the fire. 


HO can forget Scaramouche, Captain Blood, or 

the indomitable “Sea Hawk”? Lovely ladies. 
imperious heroes, pirate ships, flash of rapier, adventure 
thick upon adventure in a romantic period of history 
are ingredients of a Rafael Sabatini novel. Mr. Sabatini 
has frequently been called the modern Dumas or Steven- 
son. He was born in the little town of Jesi in central 
Italy. His mother was English and the boy learned the 
language from her and in his schools in Portugal and 
Switzerland. It is said that the delightful personality of 


Helen Christine Bennett 














this author of “An Act of Faith,” his humor as well as 
his humaness is something rarely met with in a world 
of too much seriousness. 


N this issue appears the first of a number of dog stories 

written for McCall’s by Walter Dyer. Mr. Dyer has 
been telling tales of his little pets and those around his 
farm for many years. All Around Robin Hood’s Barn, 
Pierrot, Many Dogs There Be are a few of of Mr. 
Dyer’s titles. The dogs of Roxville have been “bred” 
just for McCall’s and their amusing antics are going 
to provide fun for several months. 


URNING BEAUTY—“pages filled with flame and 

color like some gorgeous old painting, Titian or 
some of the others ” Virginia Oliphant suggested to her 
brother Rickey. These are characters in the new Temple 
Bailey novel which begins in October. “Have you read 
Temple Bailey’s new novel?” we heard one girl ask an- 
other in the subway: “Swell story!” This is the way 
the editors of McCall’s feel about Burning Beauty. 
There is a crystal charm of exquisite breeding, a group 
of persons you'd love to know, and a story of strength 
and sincerity. Miss Bailey, who wrote Wallflowers and 
Blue Window among other popular novels, is a Virgin- 
ian now making her home in Annapolis, Maryland, scene 
of the opening chapters of Burning Beauty. From now 
on her serials are to appear exclusively in McCall’s. 


HOSE who take “Turns with a Book Worm” in the 

New York Herald Tribune are familiar with the 
initials “I. M. P.” which signify Isabel M. Paterson, 
author of our article, “Magic Casements.” Mrs. Pater 
son is a well-known literary critic, an author and a wel 
come guest at most of New York’s literary teas. 


INCE the World War which took from him his only 

son, Rudyard Kipling has been living in comparative 
seclusion at Bateman’s not far from the village o 
Burwash in Sussex, England. There he spends his days 
writing and farming, keeping bees and prize cattle, am 
tramping over the fields that once knew Puck. Kipling’ 
great delight is in his gardens with their pools, trim 
fruit trees and meandering flagstone paths. A robif 
named “Jimmy,” that takes his breakfast perched upo? 
Mr. Kipling’s shoulder, and a nightingale are favorite 
pets, though “Dinah,” our cocky little Aberdeen who 
proves the truth of “love me love my dog” no doubt 
has her double on the Kipling estate. 
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Effortless Drivi 
A ride at the wheel of the new Chevrolet will 
prove a revelation in driving ease. The weight 
of a hand on the steering wheel . . . a tip-toe 
weit touch of the accelerator . . . a gentle pressure 
. world on the brake pedal—and the response is always 
certain, always immediate. 
stories 
yer has And no matter how long the journey or how 
ind his ‘ dee ital . ‘ 
; Roe varied the highway, every mile at the wheel is a 
4 7 pleasure—for there’s perfectroadability at every 
“bre : 3 
» going point on the speedometer...and there’s always 
the restful comfort that Body by Fisher assures! 
y by 
ne and CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
ian Of Division of General Motors Corporation 
to her The Touring or Roadster, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; 
I emple The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; 
yu read The Imperial Landau, $715. Allpricesf. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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I, was a meat loaf, made extra savory and 
tempting with Armour’s Star Bacon. Not 
a very novel dish, nor expensive, nor one 
at all difficult. But it was very delicious. 

This Star Bacon Meat Loaf was pre- 
pared and cooked in the Armour Kitchen 
—a kitchen that fairly hums with the 
spirit of adventure in cookery. Its prep- 
aration was part of the important work 
regularly performed by the Armour 
domestic science staff. Its purpose was 
twofold. 

First, as an effort to be helpful to Ameri- 
can housewives everywhere. To discover 
new food combinations, new flavors, new 
enjoyments and pass them along to whom- 
ever is interested. 

Second, as a check on every process that 
has a part in the curing and smoking of 
Star Bacon. Virtually a laboratory test 
to make ¢ertain that wherever 
and whenever served, Star 
Bacon will always have the 
same satisfying goodness. 
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STAR BACON és sliced 
and packed in pound and 
half-pound cartons having 
window tops—transpar- 
ent, so you can see what 
you buy. Star Bacon is 
also sold in parchment- 


wrapped pieces. 








Send the coupon for your free copy of 
‘‘SLICES OF REAL FLAVOR,” ¢he fa- 
mous recipe book prepared by the Armour 
Kitchen. It tells how to make the 
dishes pictured here—Star Bacon Meat 
Loaf and Star Bacon and Tomatoes. 
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Today we cooked a dish with Star Bacon 
your folks would love 


The recipe for this Star Bacon Meat 
Loaf is one of thirty-six delicious ways to 
cook Star Bacon which the Kitchen has 
perfected. All of them in a book—‘‘Slices 
of Real Flavor’’—are free for the asking. 

Criticising, suggesting, applauding, the 
Armour Kitchen is your representative in 
the Armour organization, holding this 
leader in the industry to its self-imposed 
standard—‘‘The name Armour on a food 
product is an assurance of quality.” 

Meat is the most important item in 
the daily diet. To supply this need 
Armour and Company annually con- 
vert something like fifteen million 
head of live stock into food. For these 
they pay farmers and ranchers hundreds 
of millions of dollars on delivery. For 
sixty years Armour and Company have 
been perfecting methods of meat prep- 
aration and delivery. From a small, 
one-room plant this institution has be- 
come one of the world’s greatest provi- 
sioning organizations. Very largely be- 
cause of Armour America today enjoys 
an uninterrupted supply of better 

meats in greater varicty 
than any other nation 
in the world. Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 









Dept. 9-B, Div. Food Economics 
Armour AND Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Slices of Real Flavor.” 


Name 





Address 
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‘*Friendship,** 
the tri-motored 
plane in which 
Miss Earhart 
spanned the At- 

lantic 





Why Did J Do KH? 


CShe first woman to span the Atlantic by air 
tells of her conquest of the skies 


This is the first article of an exclusive series written 
by Amelia Earhart especially for McCall’s Magazine, 
dealing with the topic of women in aviation. The details 
of her transatlantic flight will appear in the October 
issue. 


HY did I do it? 
In many ways, by many people, that’s been 
asked me now that Friendship’s flight is suc- 


cessfully over. By good fortune, plus the splendid skill 
of Bill Stultz, pilot, I happen to have emerged as the 
first woman to make the transatlantic hop. And it is 
a fair question to ask why a social worker should ab- 
ruptly quit her job to fly the Atlantic Ocean. 

Well, I happen to be a flier. I began flying for the 
sheer sport of it. In California, owning two small planes 
of my own, I acquired approximately five hundred solo 
hours. I hold an F. A. I. (Federation Aeronautique In- 
ternationale) license, required of all pilots. Membership 
in the National Aeronautic Association and service on 
the Board of Directors of the Dennison Aircraft Cor- 
poration (in no way connected with this flight) and 
affliated companies, have kept me abreast of modern 
developments. 

Did I do it as a stunt? Not at all. I love life and am 
none too eager to 
lay it down. For 
fame! Publicity? 
No! For financial 
profit ? Answering 
that, please let me 
emphasize that my 
only stake, the only 
prize on the win- 
ning of which I had 
set my heart, was 
the sporting thrill of 
having a hand, how- 
ever modest, in this 
bit of air pioneer- 
ing. For my small 
share in the enter- 
prise I received 
nothing, and wanted 
nothing but the op- 
portunity to go—an 
Opportunity gra- 
clously granted by 
the Honorable Mrs. 
Frederick Guest, to 
whom is due all the 


Showing Miss Amelia Earhart 
at her home in Boston 





By Amelia Earhart 


A photograph of Amelia Earhart which shows 


her remarkable resemblance tao Lindbergh 


credit for making possible the flight. Friendship be- 
longed to her. I know she wished to go herself had 
that been possible. 

No less an authority than Commander Richard E. 
Byrd, to whom this exquisite bird of passage, Friend- 
ship, originally belonged, has insistently proclaimed 


that “the next step forward is to make a trans- 


oceanic flight with a mu!ti-engined plane equipped 
with pontoons or a boat for landing.” It was the 
Friendship’s destiny to make that flight. 

Friendship, a tri-motored Fokker, prepared by 
Commander Byrd for his forthcoming antarctic 
expedition, had been privately purchased and made 
available for this attempt. It represents the finest 





Z type of land plane 
converted for sea 
use by the addition 
of pontoons—in it- 
self a great experi- 
ment. It is the first 
tri-motored ship to 
be thus equipped. 

Especially, I real- 
ize in retrospect, I 
wished to go be- 
cause the pilot, Wil- 
mer Stultz, may be 
equaled but is not 
surpassed in his 
ability to handle a 
big ship, and in his 
experience with 
planes on land and 
water. Perhaps 
never has there been 
a finer job of navi- 
gating by _ instru- 
ment alone than he 
accomplished with 
Friendship. His 
flight mechanic, Louis E. Gordon, with diversified expe- 
rience in the army with two rapid transit air services, 
is in his own field equally well qualified. 

I held this judgment of Stultz and Gordon before the 
flight. Now, having gone through it with them, having 
seen Bill at the controls for nineteen hours of blind 
flying, with never a glimpse of land or sun or ocean; 
and having chummed with Slim during those long days 
of heart-breaking delay at Trepassey, finding him al- 
ways good-natured, always with a grin when most men’s 
morale would be oozing away—now, I say, I flew and 
I'd gladly fly again, just because Bill and Slim are what 
they are; and I’d be proud to shove off with such 
fine shipmates. 

Why did I do it? Because no expense had been spared 
to perfect the equipment of this latest of scientific 
agents in the conquest of the seas by air. Because in 
the Summer of 1927, 100% of the three-engined trans- 
oceanic planes that started reached their destination: 
the big arm plane called Bird of Paradise piloted by 
Maitland and Hegenberger, and the America in which 
Commander Byrd and his brave associates crossed the 
Atlantic through a storm that pursued them for forty- 
two hours to the Coast of France. Because of the 
magnificent performance of the [Turn to page 119] 





Wilmer Stultz, Pilot, and 
Louis Gordon, Mechanic of 
The “‘Friendship’’ 
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To the flapper of 
London’s Vanity 
Fair this curtsey to 
the King is more 
Just a social neces- 
sity thana triumph 


She Happer of London 


When royalty holds court, the 
Duchess daughter and Uncle Sam's 


T wasn’t till we got 
I into the long relent- 

less stream of traffic 
on the Mall that I be- 
gan to feel really how 
great was the occasion. 
We were crushed in 
among scores of car- 
riages and cars filled with 
the best families of Lon- 
don taking their young 
ladies to curtsey, for the 
first time, before the King and Queen at Buckingham 
Palace. 

There was my hostess, who had been presented be- 
fore, when a young girl and again after marriage. My 
host, the Colonel, in his elaborate full dress gleaming 
with decorations—he had been presented, too, as a 
young man at King Edward’s morning leveé which is 
the customary means of introducing Englishmen to 
their sovereign. And their daughter ready for her first 


dirl become sisters under the skin 


By Harry G Charlot 


presentation, now very composed though during the 
afternoon and early evening the child had been very ex- 
cited about her costume. 

Now the problem of assembling for a young lady the 
regulation “kit,” is, believe me, no mean requisition. 





For instance, the dress 
must boast a three inch 
suggestion of sleeves and 
a train trailing three feet 
on the ground; which 
was almost overpowering 
to our particular flapper, 
who didn’t, in her slip- 
pers, stand more than 
five feet. Also she had to 
wear exactly three feath- 
ers in her hair, a tulle 
veil, forty-button gloves, and to carry either a fan or 
a bouquet. Tradition isn’t, you can see, yet extinct on 
the royal premises of Buckingham. 

Eventually we found ourselves, clear of the Mall and 
its cockney crowds, ascending the wide main stairway 
of the palace. It was not ten o’clock when we reached 
the antechamber; yet a great many had already arrived, 
diplomats and court attaches—who are privileged, by 
what is called the “entreé,” to [Turn to page 105] 
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’M SO GLAD to get out of the 
kitchen!”” And no wonder. 
Living-room, bedroom, and 
dining-room are all cheer- 
fully decked out — while the poor 
kitchen, at best, has been a somber, 
tited-looking room of work. 

It always will be the workshop of 
the house. And for that very reason, 
color now comes into the kitchen— 
Say and brilliant color, the surest 
cure for that tired, worn look so many 
kitchens have. 

Hazel Dell Brown, decorator, has 
ttied the color cure on the kitchen you 
see here. Gone is the workaday ox 
Walls, woodwork, and windows sing 
with color. And the floor . . . here is 


where the real transformation 
began. 

Instead of much-scrubbed 
boards, a smooth, colorful 
floor that might have graced an 
old English dining-hall greets 
the housewife. This Arabesq 
floor is just one of many 
new effects in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum that are “curing” 
tired kitchens—that are help- 


ing home-planners bring new beauty, 
new sparkle and zest to every room of 


the house. 


Good merchants near you display 


PLAIN +: INLAID + EMBOSSED - JASPE - ARABESQ 


| vs i ana ta! 


al g > Ets M yoin.sad 
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One of the new Armstrong Arabesq effects, design 


| Bi {hp We nA TRE circ pay wy he 2 


ts the cure for that tired-looking kitchen / 


- a | 


aaa Below—Inlaid Design No. 462 


Above — Arabesq Design 
No. 9311. All Arabesq 
linoleum now has new 
lacquer finish of Accolac. 


FOR EVERY ROOM 


nished with Accolac. 


Armstrong's 
Linoleum Floors 


HOUSE 


IN THE 


these latest Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floors. These merchants are prepared 
to install your new Armstrong Floor 
quickly, permanently, inexpensively 
— right over your old floor. Once it 
is cemented in place over builders’ 
deadening felt, your floor worries are 
over, your floor joys begin. 


v v v 

NEW BOOK BY HAZEL DELL BROWN 
“The Attractive Home—How to Plan Its 
Decoration” tells you how to create color 
schemes for all types of rooms, large and 
small. This color-illustrated guide also 
brings you a “Decorator's Data Sheet” and 
an offer of the author’s free, personal help 
in decorating your home. Send 10c in stamps 
to cover mailing costs (Canada, 20c). 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lok for the 

Linoleum Division, 309 Lincoln S/RCLE A 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. the burlap back 


PRINTED 
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She cuts her gorgeous wedding cake— 
the first gesture of hospitality in her 
new life... but not the last! Later will 
come gay little dinners at her own din- 
ner table and teas about her own tea 
table. Will her hands, now as smooth ” 
and white as flowers, hold fast to 
loveliness when they have new tasks 
to do? Will they say the same pleasant 
things about her then that they say 
now? 
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atlhold fast to their 
OVelIness... 





Within four walls they make a home— 
these feminine hands. They hang sunny 
curtains and set cheerful meals. They create 
comfort and cleanliness. And all the in- 
tangible things that make a home they 
supply as well—encouragement, sympathy, 
a welcome for guests. 


To protect busy hands 


Do you know that probably the one thing 
most destructive of hands’ smooth whiteness 
isharsh soap? Yes—soap that parches loveli- 
ness, in spite of all that creams and lotions 
can do! 


But if hands never touch any soap except Ivory 
—then they are safe! 


Many women have discovered this for them- 
selves—and recently we received hundreds of 
letters that said things like the following: 
“I had always used Ivory on my face,—and 
for the babies, of course. But somehow it just 
had not occurred to me to use Ivory for every- 
thing. Then one day I looked at my hands!"’ 


Ivory had protected their faces—but they 
had forgotten their hands! How simple the 
solution was! Ivory, when hands washed 
silver and china. Ivory, when hands tubbed 
shimmering silks and crumpled little rompers. 






A honeymoon little house, bright with lights and laughter 
and filled with new treasures — silver and fine linens, ma- 
hogany and maple. With a shiny new bathroom and a 
lovely white kitchen-cabinet. Will the hands that cherish 
these treasures keep their satiny whiteness? They can—if 
they are protected with Ivory whzle they do their tasks. 


Ivory, when hands cleaned tiny finger-marks 
from creamy woodwork and gleaming tiles. 


A safeguard for all loveliness 


Because it is as pure as a soap can be, Ivory is 
the toilet soap of millions of women with 
beautiful complexions, and the bath soap for 
millions of tiny babies. Very gentle and very 
kind, Ivory has for many years been a pro- 
tector for everything that is especially deli- 
cate and sensitive and fine. 


So isn’t it quite natural that women who wish 
to keep their hands looking white and gently- 
cared-for should turn to Ivory with perfect 
confidence? The quick, lasting suds clean 
with housewifely thoroughness. It costs 
very little more—far less, indeed, than the 
cost of lotions and creams which can never 
counteract the effects of a stronger soap. 


With Ivory to guard them in every soap-and- 
water task, your hands can hold fast to love- 
liness always! 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Free. A little book on complexion-care, make- 
up and general beauty-culture. If you will 
send a post card asking for On the Art of Being 
Charming, it will come to you quickly, with- 
out charge. Address Winifred S. Carter, Dept. 
14-I Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP 


KIND TO EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES 
99 44/100 °/) PURE - IT FLOATS 








Such skillful small hands — 
so deft about their work, so 
pretty to see. In spite of a 
thousand things to do up- 
stairs and down to make a 
young husband marvel, they 
stay smooth and white be- 
cause—whenever they need 
touch soap—they use Ivory. 
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‘Easier washdays now. ..says Peter's mother 
~ with Peter to carry the clothespins 






and Pand G to save rubbing!” 


“‘Hello, is your mother at home¢?’’ we asked the small 
overalled figure who stood in the driveway of a pretty 
little house in a Philadelphia suburb. 


A shy nod from a yellow head—then the small figure 
rushed up the drive shouting, ‘‘Mother, mother, come 
quick—lady to see you-oo-o0!”’ 


With such an informal introduction to Peter’s mother, 
it was easy to explain that we were interested in know- - 
ing what kind of laundry soap the women in her town 
used. 


































‘Laundry soap?’’ she repeated with an amused little 
smile. ‘‘I use P and G because it saves work and makes 
my clothes so white. Is that the kind of thing you want 
to know?” 


*““We’re very glad to know that,”’ we said. 


“You can see for yourself,’’ she went on, indicating 
her small son who was now sliding down the porch 
steps, ‘‘that I have plenty of washing to do. He's a 
darling child, but he needs two clean outfits every day— 
socks included. So each morning he and I do a little 
washing. I rub out the things with P and G—and isn’t 
it marvelous how /ittle rubbing you need do with P and G? 
Then I rinse them and hang them—and Peter hands me 
the clothespins. It hardly takes us five minutes. And how 
much work it saves on Monday! 


“It’s very convenient too to be able to use P and G with 
cold water. And the cakes are so nice and large and last 
so long. How can they sell such a good soap for so little?” 


Why does such a good soap cost so much less? The reason 
really is: P and G is used by more women than any other 
soap in the world. 


This unequalled popularity means that P and G is made 
in enormous quantities. And since large-scale manufactur- 
ing costs less in _ than small-scale manufactur- 
ing, a very large cake of P and G can be sold to you for 
actually less even than ordinary soaps. 


So P and G costs less because it is so popular. And it is 
so popular because it really is a better soap. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE! Rescuing Precious Hours—‘‘How to take out 15 common stains 
—get clothes clean in lukewarm water—lighten washday labor.” 
Problems like these, together with newest laundry methods, are dis- 
cussed in a free booklet—Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a post card to 
Winifred S. Carter, Dept. NM-9, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








© 1928, P&G. Co. 
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The largest-selling soap in the world 
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Don Pedro being formally the Lady Margaret’s prisoner, there was no more to be done 


CAN ACT OF FAITH 


HE Count of 
Marcos and 
grandee of 
Spain, Don Pedro 
De Mendoza Y 
Luna, came stiffly 
to a sitting pos- 
ture, and gazed 
sadly out across 
the heavy rolling 
Stound-swell of the opal-tinted sea into the 
pale rose-flush of the glorious Summer dawn. 
He ached from head to foot ; he was intensely 
cold; there was a smarting in his eyes, a bitter taste in 
his mouth, and his mind was a confused and troubled 
blank illumined with staccato flashes of memory. 
Don Pedro remembered that terrible swim of his 
through thie black darkness of the night. He remembered 
how, in thé very moment of commending his soul to its 
Maker, a wave had suddenly lifted him high, borne him 
swiftly forWward upon its crest, then loosed its grip and 


’ 


oAll the grandeur of old Spain and the romance 
of Queen Elizabeth's court are woven «into this 
sweeping story of the Spanish Inquisition- a novel — ¥ jjuiest » 


complete in two, installments 


By Rafael Sabatini 


left him to crash ponderously down upon the beach 
with a force that had driven out what little breath yet 
lingered in his tortured and congested lungs. 

He remembered his instant of thankfulness, cut short 


by the realization 
that he was being 
sucked back into 
the undertow. The 
horror of it was 
upon him again; 

shuddered as 


frenzy with which 

he had clawed that 

foreign shore, driving his fingers deep to save 
himself before consciousness left him. The 
poignancy of the memory seemed physical pain. 

The tide was on the ebb when this had happened, 
and so the sea had been foiled of her prey. But the 
galleon was gone, and with it some three hundred fine 
tall fellows; and if Don’ Pedro had been spared, he saw 
that he had little to be thankful for. He looked about 
him, surveying the rocky little cove in which he found 
himself. He wondered vaguely in what part of this 
hostile, heretic island ironic chance might have spewed 
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him up. He had dreamt dreams of a very different land- 
ing upon English soil. He had shared the confidence 
of his master, King Philip, in a triumphal progress that 
no power should withstand. He had looked upon England 
already as beneath the heel of Spain, its Queen de- 
throned and driven forth in the ignominy deserved of 
one who had dared to flout his august master. 

Instead, what had be found? It would almost seem as 
if the hand of Heaven had been against them from the 
outset, and Don Pedro would have confessed to you 
that the ways of the Deity were altogether beyond his 
understanding. It was incredible that the 
proud Armada—the mightiest fleet the sea 
had ever carried, fortified, moreover, by 
the blessings of the Holy See, going forth 
to do battle for the Faith and to subjugate 
the heretic—should have been permitted 
by Heaven to become, as it had been, the 
sport of capricious elements. 

Then there had been that unspeakable 
mischance in Calais Roads, and lastly the 
circumnavigation of the barbarous land, 
with disaster upon disaster, shipwreck upon 
shipwreck, culminating—so far as Don 
Pedro was concerned—first in the isolation 
and then in the foundering of the Concep- 
tion, of which, apparently—and tempora- 
rily—he appeared to be the sole survivor. 

Don Pedro cursed Fate and the sea as he rose pain- 
fully to his feet. He was a tall young gentleman of some 
five-and-twenty years, and not even the sodden state of 
his garments could dispel their elegance. He was all in 
black, as became a noble of Spain and a lay tertiary of 
St. Dominic. His velvet doublet was faintly wrought 
with golden arabesques. From a girdle of black leather, 
embossed with gold, a heavy dagger hung upon his 
right hip above his ballooning trunks. 

He pulled off his boots, one after the other, emptied 
out the water with which they were logged, and drew 
them on again. He removed from his neck the handsome 
ruff of Dutch point, all the starch washed from it. He 
wrung it out, considered it a moment, then cast it from 
him in disgust. 

Don Pedro considered his situation. For his late 
comrades he could feel no regret. Rather he envied them 
that, more fortunate than himself they had been spared 
the awakening that had been his, for a fate in this hostile 
country which he scarce dared contemplate. He was ac- 
quainted with the fierce hatred of Spain and Spaniards 
that was alive in England. He had seefi flashes of it 
when he had been at Elizabeth’s Court five years ago 
with his cousin the Ambassador Mendoza. 

If the hatred had been lively then, what must it be 
today after the panic in which the Armada had flung 
this God-abandoned country? He knew his own feelings 
for a heretic; he knew how he would deal with one at 
home. Was he not a lay tertiary of St. Dominic? And 
from that he gauged the feelings of heretics for himself, 
and the fate that must await him at the hands of 
heretics. 

He paced slowly along the Cornish beach. And as he 
went youth and love of life conquered philosophy. He 
rebuckled his sword and looked out to sea again, his 
left hand resting on his friendly hilt. Whither could he 
turn his steps? He was hungry and thirsty, and his 
mouth was bitter as a brine-pan. Were there charitable 
folk in this desolate land of England who 
would take pity on a falling enemy? He 
doubted it. But he reflected that unless he 
went to ascertain, a cértain, a painfully 
slow death awaited him there; and death 
was the worst that could await him else- 
where. 

He moved onward, looking for some 
break in that wall of cliff, or for some 
path that should lead up to these heights 
upon which he could see the long grass 
swaying in the morning breeze. Quite sud- 
denly, upon rounding a promontory of 
black rocks, he came upon the debouch- 
ing of a dell and a little brook hurrying 
turbulently seaward, whose voice he had 
heard before he had caught the blessed 
sight of it. 

He flung himself down at full length 
upon the sparse grass of the sandy soil, 
and gratefully lowered his head to drink 


as drinks the animal. No Andalu- 

sian wine, no muscudine had ever P 

seemed one-half as sweet as this , 4 
Ps 


long draught from that sparkling 
Cornish brook. 

Thus refreshed, his mood became 
less pessimistic. He was alive, and he was in the 
full glory of his youth and strength. He had been 
wrong, impious, to have envied his poor dead com- 
rades. Contritely he fell now upon his knees, and did 
what earlier would have become a pious Catholic gentle- 








man of Spain. He thanked God for His bountiful mercy. 


ON PEDRO went up the gently rising dell, follow- 
ing the brook, and came presently upon a cluster of 
wild strawberries, and, thanking heaven for this manna, 
he sat himself down upon a damp, mossy boulder to 
break his fast. He ate with relish until a crackling sound 
in the undergrowth across the stream disturbed him. 
Some one was moving yonder. He was not at all 
alarmed. It was not easy to alarm Don Pedro. But he 
was watchful, since whoever came must of necessity 
be an enemy. 

Quite suddenly his enemy was revealed, 
and not quite the enemy Don Pedro had 
expected. Through the alders across the 
stream crashed a great hound, snarling and 
growling as it came. It stood poised an in- 
stant on the farther bank, barking furiously 
now at this black intruder. It ran thither 
and hither, seeking a passage, and at last 
heaved itself across in a terrific leap. Don 
Pedro’s sword flashed out. 

But as the hound bounded forward to the 
assault, a clear voice detained it. “Down, 
Brutus! Hither to me, sir!” 

The dog checked, and when the command 
was repeated it turned, and with a whimper 
went bounding across the brook. 

Sword in hand Don Pedro bowed until his body was 
at right angles to his shapely legs. Before him on the 
brook’s farther side stood a girl, her cheeks delicate as 
apple blossoms, her hair the ruddy gold of ripe corn. 
She was simply dressed, and her eyes were deeply blue 
and of an angelic innocence. Her dress marked her for a 
person of quality, her peaked stomacher and ridiculous 
farthingale—though less ridiculous by a deal than the 
mode prescribed—proclaimed her no rustic Diana. 

She stared -at the noble-looking stranger, betraying 
that his appearance startled her, and her color was 
slightly heightened by his courtly bow, yet she betrayed 
no rustic awkwardness or shyness before him. Far from 
it, indeed, was her speech when she addressed him. “Sir, 
would you have killed my dog?” 

Now it was not for nothing that Don Pedro had spent 
three years in London in the Ambassador’s train and 
gone about the Court. He spoke English better than 
many Englishmen, and there was little in his speech to 
betray the foreigner. 

“Lady,” he replied, “could I suffer myself to be eaten 
by your dog?” 

His accent set her staring the harder. “Now, God ‘a’ 
mercy!” quoth she abruptly. “You'll not have sprung 
up here like a mushroom in the night. Whence are 
ye, sir?” 

He shrugged. A melancholy smile invested his fine, 
somber eyes. “Rather ask me what am I?” he replied. 

He came down from his rock, and in three bounding 
strides was across the brook. 

“T am,” he said, “a piece of wreckage—all that is left 
of one of the galleons of that proud Armada that sailed 
from the Tagus some two months ago. It foundered on 
the rocks down there in last night’s storm, and I am 
all that has come ashore alive.” 

“A Spaniard?” quoth she, fiercely almost obviously 


~ 


Reet” 


** She and that plaguey Span- 


tard are over-much together”’ 











recoiling in spirit before the bedraggled Spaniard. 

“A very sorry one,” he sighed plaintively; and at once 
he saw her racial prejudices cast aside for the womanly 
pity that it was not in her nature to withhold. This he 
read upon her face, and being a very subtle gentleman 
he suddenly perceived his course, and promptly took it, 

“My name,” he said, and said it with a certain cop. 
scious pride that was not to be mistaken, “is Don Pedro 
de Mendoza y Luna. I am a Grandee of Spain, Count of 
Marcos, and your prisoner.” 

And falling upon one knee he proffered her the hilt 
of that sword which he still held naked in his hands, 

She fell back a step. “My prisoner! Nay now~— 
nay now.” 

“And it please you,” he insisted. “It has never been 
imputed to me, and I hope it never may, that I want for 
courage. Yet, being shipwrecked alone in a hostile land, 
I am in no case to offer resistance to my capture. I am 
like a garrison that is forced to capitulation, when it 
may do so without hurt to honer. I had a choice of 
alternatives down yonder on the beach. One was to walk 
back into the sea which has rejected me, and drown. 
But I am young, and suicide is a certain gateway to 
damnation. I fell back, then, upon the other course, 
which was to make my way to the haunts of men and, 
upon finding one who was of a quality worthy to re. 
ceive my sword, to make surrender.” 

And again he proffered her the hilt. 

“But—but I am not a man, sir.” She was obviously 
nonplussed. 

He smiled engagingly. ‘In all ages it has been deemed 
proper that valor should yield to beauty. For my valor 
I will beg you to accept my word until such time as a 
test may be found for it; for the rest your mirror and 
the eyes of every man will vouch.” 

“But I have never heard the like,” she said, her brows 
knitting. ““How can I take you prisoner? How could I 
hold you?” 

“How?” he answered, and his eyes grew suddenly so 
ardent that he needed no more words to make his mean- 
ing clear. She flushed under that regard of his. “I sur- 


‘render me,” he said. “Yourself shall fix my ransom, and 


make it what you will. Until it comes from Spain, I am 
your captive.” 

He saw that her hesitation was far from conquered, 
and he used frankness now to conquer it. He showed her 
that it was upon her mercy that he counted; that it was 
his faith in her gentleness and pity for his plight that 
impelled him to this extraordinary course. 

“Consider now,” he begged her. “In the hands of an- 
other it might go very ill with me. I intend no insult to 
the Englishman’s sense of what is in honor due to an 
unfortunate enemy. Men are the creatures of their feel- 
ings; and the feelings of Englishmen for Spaniards—” 
He shrugged. “You know them. It may well be that the 
feelings of the first Englishman I meet may conquer his 
notion of what is becoming. He may summon others to 
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| may be done to mend your con- 
| dition.” 


; immediately in front of them, and his song came to an 
; abrupt end. 
| _ He was a tall, sturdy young gentleman, his legs cased 
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help him cut me down.” He spoke casually—without heat. 
She looked at him. His frank avowal of his position 
was not the avowal that a coward would have made; 
nor did he look a coward. She saw that if she agreed to 
his extraordinary suggestion, if she accepted him for 
her prisoner, it would be hers to shield him. She would 
be doing a worthy thing, for Spaniard though he might 
be, he was human and a gentleman. The combined ap- 

al to her womanliness and her sense of the romantic 
was too much for her. She accepted the situation, but 
not his sword. 

“Be it as you will, then, sir,” she said. “Give me your 
parole of honor that you will attempt no escape, and 
you may retain your weapons.” 

He bowed his head. 

“Lady,” he swore, “by my honor and my faith I shall 
hold myself your captive, and I will not leave you until 
yourself you restore me the liberty 
which I here surrender.” And upon 
that he rose, and sheathed his rapier. 
“Is it presumption in me to ask my 
captor’s name?” he added. 

She smiled, for all that there still 
abode in her a shade of uneasiness at 
the eccentricity of this transat- 
tion. “I am the Lady Margaret 
Trevanion,” she said. 

He bowed in silence. 

“If you will follow me, sir,” 
she continued, “I will see what 


“My condition?” quoth he. 
“Valga me Dios! There’s naught 
amiss with my condition. 

But he followed her, per- 
force, since he was a prisoner. 


I rv made their way upward 
through the dell by a zig- 
zg path under the dripping 
trees, the lady and her dog go- 
ing ahead and Don Pedro 
following. 

As they neared the summit 
a jovial male voice carolled 
suddenly above them. At the 
sound the girl hung an in- 
stant in her stride, then went 
on, a little smile illumining her face. 
She had glanced over her shoulder at 
Don Pedro, so that he had noted the 
sudden smile, and noted, too, that 
there was mischief in it. 

Nearer came the voice: 


“For a roving life 
And a rolling life 
Is a life on the rolling sea.” 


Suddenly the singer swung into sight 


in long, untanned boots, his body in buff-color jerkin. 
His face was beardless, comely and honest, and the sun 
which had tanned it had also bleached the crisp, fair 


| hair that blew about his brow. He was bare-headed, and 


he carried a fowling-piece on his shoulder. 
At sight of Margaret he stopped short and a smile 


| broke upon his countenance, to vanish as abruptly 


when he espied her companion, and to become a black 
scowl when he had considered him. “Now by the belly 
of St. George, who’s this?” quoth he in that bluff, 
boisterous, downright fashion that was his own—ac- 


} quired upon a turbulent voyage with Frobisher, from 


which he was lately home again. 

Quite cooly Margaret proclaimed the gentleman’s 
name and rank. Blacker grew the brows of the young 
seaman. 

“A Spaniard!” quoth he, very much as he might have 
said “A devil!” Instinctively he swung the fowling-piece 


| from his shoulder to the crook of his arm. “How comes 


a Spaniard here, in God’s name?” 

Margaret explained, whilst Don Pedro stood apart, 
entirely ignoring the bluff young cockerel. There was 
ong more skilled than he in the art of subtle 

The young man advanced a step when he had learnt 
how she had found the stranger. “Well, well,” said he, 
with a suspicion of swagger, “it is fortunate I met you.” 

Don Pedro stirred at that. “Fortunate for you, sir, 
you mean,” he said. 

_ ‘Tdo not,” said the other shortly. “I trust no Span- 

ra We will begin by depriving him of his weapons. 
ome, Sir Spaniard, hand them over.” 

re \ ou ll go your ways, Gervase,” said she, confronting 
im. “This matter does not concern you.” 
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‘“*Tf you kill me there 
will be none to question 
your right to do so’ 


“What!” he cried, “this is a man’s business,” said he. 
“Come, sir.” 

“You are too late, I fear me,” said Don Pedro ami- 
ably. “These weapons are surrendered already, and I 
but hold them on parole and in trust for my captor. I 
am the Lady Margaret’s prisoner.” 

Master Gervase’s blue eyes grew round and he 
laughed, a shade contemptuously, which angered the 
lady and drew a flush to her cheeks. 

“°Tis midsummer frenzy,” said he. “Who ever heard 
of a man being a woman’s prisoner?” 

“You have just heard it, sir,” replied Don Pedro. 

“You are young, Gervase,” said Margaret disdain- 
fully, “and the world lies before you for your in- 
struction. Let us go on, Don Pedro. You detain us, 
Gervase.” 

“Tt is my intent, by Heaven,” said he, standing 
squarely in their way. Then he put aside his wrath be- 
fore the coldness of her glance. ““Margy—” he began 
in a more pleading tone. 

“T have said that you detain me,” she broke in, very 
haughty. “Must I remind you that you are trespasser 
upon my father’s land, ere you'll obey me?” 

“Margy!” he cried. “This to me!” His voice quivered 
with dismay and incredulity, his honest eyes, so blue 
against the tan of his face, were troubled. “I did intena 
no offense, but desired to serve you, to—” 

“I require no service, and certainly no importunities, 
sir,” she answered him. “Come, Don Pedro.” 

Gervase fell back now, too deeply offended to offer 
another word. She moved on, Don Pedro following obe- 
diently, leaving Gervase still standing there, indignant 
and bewildered, unable to realize how he should have in- 
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voked such a storm upon his head. His attitude 
seemed to him to have been extremely normal. He 
and Margaret had been playmates; they had known 
one another all their lives, and it was Gervase’s fond 
hope so to contrive that they should continue all 
their lives together. Yet she had flouted him out- 
rageously, and bidden him seek instruction in the 
world—he who had sailed to the Indies with Fro- 
bisher and fought the Spaniard upon the seas! He 
who even now held the Queen’s commission in 
these parts, and had raised a troop of Cornish 
pikemen towards the defense of these threatened 
shores! 
The morning had lost its charm for Master 
Gervase and he went home in dudgeon deter- 
mined to take to the sea again at the very 
earliest opportunity and leave women alone. 


ARLE, the Lady Margaret con- 
ducted her prisoner to the fine mansion 
that stood beyond another wooded space, set 
amid emérald lawns and flowering parterres. 
She dwelt alone with her father at Trevanion 
Chase and in worldly matters her father 
counted for very little. An absorbed and studi- 
ous man of advanced years, the Earl of Garth 
concerned himself but little with world af- 
fairs. He was untouched by the general 
rancour of Spaniards that had been 
aflame in England ever since Queen 
Mary’s ill-starred marriage. He had 
visited Spain in his youth, and he 
had known Spaniards at their best. 
He esteemed them for their cul- 
ture and many gifts he had dis- 
cerned in them. For the rest he 
desired to be left in peace in that 
musty library which he had 
amassed and where his days were 
spent. He loved his daughter, but 
found her something of a 
trouble, and hoped that she 
might marry soon and re- 
lieve him of the one care 
that came at times to dis- 
turb his studious hours. 
These hopes of his were 
centered upon young Ger- 
vase Scoresby, whose family 
was honorable, and who 
seemed to have the endow- 
ments which Margaret would look for 
in a husband. 

Into that musty study of his, like a 
burst of vigorous, self-assertive nature her- 
self, came Margaret now with her Spanish 
prisoner. Impatient at the interruption, the 
gray-faced old recluse looked up from under 
shaggy brows. Then, seeing her companion, 
surprise spread on his countenance, and he rose, draw- 
ing his russet gown about him. He bowed courteously 
to the stranger upon being informed by Margaret of his 
quality and condition, and he condoled politely with him 
in his plight, and smiled at the notion of his having sur- 
rendered to Margaret. That done he bade his daughter 
a’ God’s name take her prisoner away, for they were 
interrupting him. 

Don Pedro was treated at Trevanion Chase with all 
the consideration of an honored guest. A servant for his 
personal wants, fresh linen and what else he lacked for 
his personal comfort; a spacious chamber with a fine 
view of the downs and the sea. Despite the Lady Mar- 
garet’s permission to retain his weapons, once he was at 
Trevanion Chase he removed them from his person, ac- 
counting it more fitting in a prisoner to go without them. 
Their absence would definitely indicate his condition 
there. And as he took the resolve—and a wise one— 
not to go without them beyond the confines of the 
estate during his enforced sojourn in Cornwall, he had 
the less need of arms since it was unlikely he should 
be attacked. 

On the morrow of his coming he discussed with his 
captor the matter of his ransom. Knowing little of 
such matters she received his advances on that topic 
with a frown. “Is this necessary?” she asked, a trifle 
coldly. 

“Inevitable,” said he, “and it is for you to state the 
sum. And let me add, my lady, that to state a light one 
were to pay me a poor compliment.” 

“But,” she said, “though I accepted your surrender 
when you made it, because it seemed a pretty thing to 
do, yet in reality you are to count yourself our guest— 
no more.” 

He smiled. “Ah, no,” said he. “Do not commit the 
imprudence of announcing that. Bear in mind that if I 
am your guest it means that you are harboring me, and 
I nothing doubt that you are aware that there are certain 
heavy penalties already for [Turn to page 100] 
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Catherine Cornell, star of ‘“The Letter’’ 
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Come with me, all of you, to the beautiful building 

that is her own theater. You need not hurry, even 
if we arrive late there is no spot in the house from 
which you cannot see and hear well. Settle yourselves 
at ease; this is one of the few theaters in the land where 
you have enough room for comfort. As you wait, look 
about you. 

In all America there is no playhouse that equals this. 
Planned as a Temple to God and used for years for His 
worship, it was marked as one of the finest examples 
of the work of a famous architect, Albert Kahn. When 
its congregation moved to a larger Temple and the 
building was converted into a theater it was the sympa- 
thetic understanding of a second famous architect, C. 
Howard Crane, that accomplished this transformation 
with no lessening of the dignity or the spirituality of the 
original building. Enjoy then its richness and simplicity, 
its subdued but colorful interior, the perfection of its 
every detail, the wide curves of its many arches, the 
superb sweep of its great stage. And while we wait for 
the curtain to rise, let me tell you a bit about the 
woman who is to speak to us. 

In less than three years she has made this Playhouse 
which is named for her into a great theatrical center, an 
achievement that in itself alone would give her a na- 
tional prestige. Opened January first, 1925, the doors of 
the Bonstelle Playhouse, of Detroit, Michigan, have 
never closed a single night. Winter and Summer, through 
good times and bad, when for months many of the 
theaters in the city were dark and empty, this Playhouse 
has carried on. During those years a resident company 
organized along unique lines and composed of actors of 
merit has presented over sixty plays. With them from 
time to time have played guest stars—William Faver- 


"[come is just one way in which to introduce her. 





Jessie Bonstelle, manager of the Bonstelle playhouse 


of Jessie Bonstelle, actress, director, creator of 
innumerable Broadway stars- As told to Helen Christine Bennett 


Sihe Star Lad ly 


And if you must have names for those who play, 
Mean, "Woman, and the sorrow that is hers, 
Laughter, and time, and death. Weill have your way 


. . G/ »” 
She curtain rises! Meet the characters! 
“<< Humoresque” by Humbert Wolfe 


sham, Robert Warwick, Grace George, Frank McGlynn, 
Madge Kennedy, Sidney Blackmer, Nydia Westman and 
Mrs. Richard Mansfield. 

But this theater has also a unique relation to the 
citizens of Detroit. Seven hundred of them are enrolled 
in the Bonstelle Theater Guild; three hundred and fifty 
students from the city and state and a few from still 
farther away, attend the Bonstelle Dramatic and Danc- 
ing Schools. The mezzanine floor always contains a one 
man art exhibit, and many merry parties are held there; 
often engagements are announced and “showers” for 
brides are frequent—to say nothing of the higher hon- 
ors of a wedding and a christening. In the theater 
proper, the Lenten interdenominational services, spon- 
sored personally by Miss Bonstelle, have been conducted 
by priests of all denominations from a distinguished 
Rabbi, through all Protestant affiliations to an equally 
distinguished priest of the Roman Catholic faith. 

In these three years Jessie Bonstelle has made this 
wonderful building a theater that is unique, unmatched 
and unrivaled. 

But you are anxious to see her. Ah, the curtain is 
rising now and she comes to greet you—what is that, 
you expected to see a big woman? So does everyone 
after hearing her record! But look—how little she is, 
and how dainty, how exquisitely feminine. Golden 
haired, blue-eyed, wistful-mouthed, her smiling, radiant 
friendliness flows over the footlights to you and me, 
rousing within us an instant warmth in return. 

Ladies and gentlemen who read McCall’s Magazine, 
here is Jessie Bonstelle of the Bonstelle Playhouse. And 
far more. Here is a true blue trouper who has trodden 
the stage of the American theater from coast to coast. 
Here is a fine actress dedicated to the highest ideals of 
her art, endeared to the hearts of hundreds of thousands 
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of American playgoers. Here is 
one of the few women who are 
producers of distinction, who 
has in a dozen Broadway pro- 
ductions gained the respect and 
admiration of the critics of 
New York. Yet her work does 
not stop here. From the year 
in which you took to your 
hearts her production of Little 
Women, when 
four of her com- 
panies played the 
Louisa M. Alcott 
story from North 
to South and 
East to Wet, 
Jessie Bonstelle 
entered upon her 
career as_ Stat- 
maker, and began 
to send out to 
the stage the 
boys and_ girl 
who under _ het 
training and by 
her counsel have 
developed into 
the younger stars 
and leads of to 
day. On Broat- 
way this year are 
over forty of 
younger actors and actresses who freely and frankly a 
knowledge their indebtedness to “Bonnie.” Of them you 
surely know many. Catherine Cornell, Ann Harding, 
Alice Brady, Katherine Alexander, Winifred Lenihat, 
Don Cameron, Minor Watson, Lester Vail, Robert Ame 
—the full list must be held until later. 

For “Bonnie” is waiting. Waiting to tell you in he 
own words, her story and theirs. And incidentally she 
will tell you of the Bonstelle Playhouse and its recet! 
victory in a great campaign which converts it into the 
Detroit Civic Theater. As you read may you feel as I 
her interpreter, have felt, that vivid sincerity, that put 
purpose, that eager helpfulness, that is Jessie Bonstellt 
Let her speak for herself. 
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character, a man of mystery! And she had day she flew home with a gift under her arm, two well- 
been double-dared to skip rope on his fence. thumbed volumes of Shakespeare. With eagerness she 

She must do it. With care she climbed to __ read and studied, and longed to enact those réles. Se- 
the top. If she trembled, none saw. Delib- cretly, for to her mother and father plays were the 
erately she raised her rope and skipped. Her _devil’s creation. 
two friends watched with bated breath. The There was no thought of disobedience within her; 
door of the house was opening; a man was __ she was a girl of her day, and she obeyed as her father 
coming out. It was he, the fearsome, dreaded and mother directed. Only alone in her own room she 
mystery man! With little shrieks the two studied and dreamed. 
traitors fled. She who had dared, started, Time relentlessly passed. She became a woman, and 
slipped, and fell into his garden, lay there with her secret thoughts hugged close within her heart 
she followed the life laid down for a woman. She mar- 
ried, settled down, bore ten children. The man she had 
na: married (Joseph Frederick Bonstelle) was a lawyer 
and twenty years her senior. But as the babies kept 
coming he abandoned his law practise and moved back 
to his farm. 

“My family will never go hungry here,” he said with 
practical philosophy. 

At the farm tasks kept coming closer and closer. But 
still she found time for dreaming. Her husband frowned 
upon the theater but she went into Rochester and saw 
every possible play. He would not forbid her, and so she 
dared. When she was nearly forty she had her fortune 
told. The gypsy lingered long over her hand. 

- “Ah lady,” she 
said, “you have 
lived two lives, 
one deep within 
you. But another 
little girl is coming 
to you—” 

“Oh no,” cried 
my mother, think- 
ing of the ten at 
home, “I want no 
more!” 

“Yes, yes!” in- 
sisted the seer. 
“You will want 
this one. Through 









































The Mezzanine, Bonstelle playhouse 


ACT I 


I am I, Jessie Bonstelle, because a little 
girl skipping rope fell off a garden fence 
and landed inside the garden. Had she 
landed without—it is entirely probable that 
this story would never have been written! 

Listen. 

May—eighty years ago, just such a May 
as we know well, the apple blossoms thick 
upon the orchards, a warm, moist softness 
in the air. Three little girls skipping rope 
along the roadway just outside the town of 
Rochester, New York. Their long hair falls 
in neat braids below their waists, their billowing skirts panting and paralyzed with fear. 
sway back and forth over fr‘lied and starched pantalettes “My child, are you hurt?” A 
and beneath these peep white stockings and strapped _ kindly hand was lifting her, a kind- 
black slippers. Arrived at a certain fenced-in yard, they ly voice was speaking. 
hesitate. It is a seductive fence, made of criss-crossed She opened terrified eyes. As she 
thin boards with a flat, solid board almost a foot wide saw that queer, friendly face she 
on top. A wonderful place for skipping rope up there, smiled. She was no longer afraid. 


The first Civic theater in America 








































if one is daring! : She put a trusting hand upon his her you will real- 
“You don’t dast!” arm and followed him into the ize all this life so 
“T do, too!” house lined with books, into a hidden. You will 
“Qo—oo, you don’t dast! I double dare you!” land of wonder. There were some Rehearsal room of the Mezzanine be able to be free, 
She who had been double-dared stooped and peeped _ books at the farm which was her through her. She 
through the “criss-cross” timidly. For this was where home. But not like these. From will do for you 
the hermit lived, that queer old fellow who had come _ that day she entered a new world. Guided by the hermit, _ that which youhave never told the world you longed for.” 
from no one knew whereand who had shut himself upina who for some reason unknown to man had withdrawn Helen Lovisa Norton, now Helen Bonstelle, rose and 


house full of books and books and books, and to whom from the world into one of his own, she penetrated that fied. For her dearest wish, hidden within her for thirty 
more books were always coming. A fearsome, dreaded greater world bounded only by man’s imagination. One _ years, was impossible. Her daughter, [Turn to page 106 | 
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A group of Jesste Bonstelle’s young protégées illustrating a dance theme in the Bonstelle playhouse in Detroit, Michigan 
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Those two ladies would work together along the brookside on fine mornings 


JHE WOMAN IN HIS 


An’ J learned about women from er 


improvising or improving small labor-saving gad- 

gets about his father’s house and premises. So, 
when the War came, shortly after he had been ap- 
prenticed to a tool-making firm in the Midlands, he 
chose the Engineers, and eventually found himself at 
a place called Messines where he worked underground, 
many months, among interesting devices. There he met 
a Cockney named Burnea, who diagnosed sick machinery 
by touch—with his eyes shut. Between them and a few 
fellow-workers Messines Ridge went up. 

After the War, the two men joined forces on four 
thousand pounds capital; a dozen young veterans of 
Messines; a lease of some sheds in a London suburb, 
and a collection of second-hand lathes and stampers; 
and gave out that they were ready to make anything 
for anybody. 

A South African mine-manager asked about a de- 
tachable arrangement to a drill-head, which he could 
not buy in open market for less than four shillings and 
sevenpence wholesale. Marden considered the drawing, 
cut down the working parts a half; Burnea made an 
astonished machine undertake strange duties, and by 
the time he had racked it to bits, they were delivering 
the article at one shilling and tenpence. A newly-opened 
mine on a crest of the Andes, where llamas were, for 
the moment, cheaper than lorries, needed metal stiffen- 
ings and clips for pack-saddles (drawing enclosed). The 
first model went back in a month; in another month 
the order was filled, with improvements. At the end of 
their first year an Orinoco dredging-concern, worried 
over some barges which did not handle auriferous 
sludge as they ought, and a wild-cat proposition on a 
New Guinea beach where native labor treated detonat- 
ing capsules with contempt, were writing to their friends 
that you could send Burnea and Marden the roughest 
sketches of what you wanted, and they understood them. 

So the firm flourished on personal recommendations, 
which are better than any advertisement. The young 


Pee. his boyhood John Marden had a genius for 
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veterans drove the shifts ten hours a day; the versatile 
but demoralized machinery was displaced by sterner 
stuff; and their third year’s profits ran into five figures. 
Then Burnea, who had the financial head, died of pul- 
monary trouble, as a result of gas-poisoning, and left 
Marden his share of the Works, plus twenty-six thou- 
sand pounds all on fixed deposit at a bank, because the 
head of one of its branches had been friendly with him 
in a shell-hole. The Works were promptly enlarged, and 
Marden worked fourteen hours a day instead of twelve, 
and, to save time, followed Burnea’s habit 


LIFE 


’ 


“Soft job, stick to it,” John counseled him seriously. 

“Stick to bloomin’ what? Turnin’ two taps and 
fiddlin’ three levers? Get a girl to do it for you. Repe- 
tition-work! I’m fed up.” 

“Take ten days leave, you fool,” said John; which 
Jerry did, and was arrested for exceeding the speed- 
limit through angry gypsies at Brough horse-fair. John 

Marden went to bed behind his office as usual, and— 
without warning—suffered a night so memorable that 
he looked up the nearest doctor in the directory, and 
went to see him. Being inarticulate, except where the 
Works were concerned, he explained that he felt as 
though he had got the hump—was stale, fed-up and so 
forth. He thought perhaps he might have been working 
a bit too hard, but he said not a word of the horror, 
the blackness, the loss of the meaning of things, the 
collapses at the end, the recovery and retraversing of 
the circle of that night’s Inferno; nor how 





of pushing money which he did not want 
into the same bank at the same rate of in- 
terest. But, for the look of the thing, he 
hired a genuine financial secretary, who 
was violently affected when John explained 
the firm’s theory of investments and recom- 
mended some alterations, which Marden was 
too busy to attend to. Six months later, 
there fell on him three big contracts, which 
surpassed his dreams of avarice. At this 
point he took what sleep was forced on him 
in a cot in Burnea’s old office. ‘At this 
peint, too, Jerry Floyd, ex-Sergeant -of 
Sappers at Messines, and drawing eighteen 
pounds a week with irregular bonuses, 
struck loudly. 

“What’s the matter with your job, 
Jerry?” John asked. 

“Taint a job—that’s all. My machines 
do everything for me except strike. J’ve got 
to do that,” said Jerry with slow reproach. 





it had waked up a certain secret terror 
which he had held off since demobilization. 

“Can’t you rest a bit?” asked the doctor, 
whose real interests were renal calculi. 

“T’ve never tried.” 

“Haven’t you any hobbies or—friends, 
then?” 

“Except the Works, none.” 

“Nothing more important in your life?” 

John’s face was answer enough. “No! 
No! But what’ll I do? What’ll I do?” he 
asked wildly. “I—I’ve never been like this 
before!” 

“T’ll give you a sedative, but you must 
slack off, and divert your mind. Yes, thats 
it. Divert your mind.” 

John went back to the Works, and strove 
to tell his secretary something about the 
verdict. The man was perfunctorily sympa- 
thetic, but what he wanted John to under- 
stand (he seemed at the other end of the 
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world as he spoke) was that owing to John’s ignorance 
of finance, the whole of the Works stood as John’s 
personal property. So that, if John died, it would be 
valued and taxed thirty per cent in death duties, and 
that would cripple things badly. Not a minute should 
be lost before turning the concern into a chain of 
companies. He had the scheme drafted. It would 
need but a couple of days’ study. John looked at ‘the 
papers and diagrams, listened to the explanation, 
stared at a calendar on the wall and heard himself 
speaking from the bottom of a black, 

cold crater: “It don’t mean anything— 

half a million or three quarters or-or-or 

anything. Oh, sorry! It’s gone up like the 

Ridge, and I’m a dud, you know.” 

Then he returned to his expensive 
flat, which the same secretary had taken 
for him two years before, and prepared 
to do nothing for a month except to 
think upon the night he had passed 
in Burnea’s old office, and to ex- 
pect and endure others like it. A 
few men came—once each— 
looked at him, told him to buck 
up, and went on to their own 
concerns. He was ministered to by 
his ex-batman, Corporal Vincent Shingle, who was 
systematically a peculator, intermittently a drunk- 
ard, and emphatically a liar. Twice—once underground, 
where he had penetrated with a thermos full of hot 
coffee, and a piece of gallery had sat down on him; 
and once at Bailleul, when Huns released the lunatics 
of the local asylum and he was being chased by a homi- 
cidal maniac with a thigh bone—Marden had saved 
Shingle’s life. Twice—once out of the crumbling rim of 
acrater, and once by the slack of his breeches, when a 
whiff of gas dropped him over the mouth of a shaft, he 
had saved Marden’s. Therefore, he came along with the 
rest of the Messines veterans to the Works, whence 
Jerry had kicked him into space after the first month. 
Upon this he returned to John 
Marden’s personal service and 
his interrupted study of John’s 
psychology, his private corre- 
spondence and most intimate 
possessions. As he explained to 
Probert, the janitor of the flats, 
the night after the doctor had 
spoken: “The ’ole game of 
gettin’ on is to save your bloke 
the bother of thinkin’. ’E don’t 
know it, but I do ’is ’some 
thinkin’ for ’im while ’e makes 
money for me at ’is job. Na-o! 
E don’t spend it on me. That 
I ave to do meself: but, I 
don’t grudge the labor. 

“Then what’s ’e been seein’ 
the doctor about?” said Pro- 
bert, the janitor, who had an 
impure mind. 

“’Cause ’e’s got what Jerry 
Floyd ’ad. ’E’s fed up with 
tepetition-work and_ richness. 
I've watched it comin’ on. It’s 
the same as we used to ’ave it 
in the war—but t’other way 
round. You can’t mistake.” 

“What’s goin’ to ’appen?” 

“Gawd knows. But I’m 
standin’ to. The doctor ’as told 
im to lie off everythin’ for a 
month—in one motion. If you 
stop runnin’ machinery with- 
out slowin’ ’er down, she'll lift 
erself off the bed-plates. I’ve 
seen so with pumps.” 

But machinery suddenly ar- 
tested has no resources in it- 
self. Human mechanism under 
strain finds comfort in a drink 
or two. Running about in cars 
with no definite object bored 
John Marden as much as 
drumming under the clouds in 
airplanes; theatres made him 
think impotently of new gad- 
gets for handling the scenery, 
or extracting opera-glasses 
ftom their clips; cards and 
golf ended in his counting the 
Pips in his hand, or the paces 
tween shot and shot; where- 
as drinks softened the out- 
lines of things, if not at once, 
then after a little repetition- 
Work, 

The result came when a fear 


leaped out of the goose-fleshed streets of London and 
drove John to his flat, between the icy shop-fronts. He 
argued that it must have been a chill, and fortified him- 
self against it so resolutely that an advertisement, which 
had caught the tail-end of his eye, stood up before him 
in the shape of a red and white bulle ' 
dancing in a tea-cup. That was succeeded b 
a small dog, pressed against the skirting- 
board of his room—an inky fat horror with 
a pink tongue, crouched in the attitude of a 
little beast he had often watched at Mr. 
Wilham’s fashionable West End pet-shop, 
where dogs lived in excelsior-floored cubi- 
cles, appealing to the passers-by. It began as 
a spreading blur, which morning after morn- 
ing became more definite. It was better than 
the ox in the tea-cup, till it was borne in 
on John Marden one dawn that, if it crawled 
out to the center of the room, the Universe 
would crash down upon him. He wondered 
till he sweated, dried and broke out again, 
what would happen then, and how suicides 
were judged. After a drink or two he be- 
came cunning and diplomatic with— of all 
experts in the world—his batman, to whom 
he told the tale of a friend who “‘saw things.” 
The result was tabulated that afternoon in 
the basement, where Shingle and Probert 
were drinking his whiskey. 

“Well—now we're arrivn’ at our objective,” said 
Shingle. “I knew last week ’e’d begun seein’ ’em, ’cause 
’e couldn’t keep ’is eyes out o’ corners. O’ course ’e says 
it’s overtook a friend of ’is.” 

“Reasonable enough,” said Probert. “We all keep 
that friend.” 

“Let’s get down to figures,” Shingle went on. “Two an’ 
a ’alf bottles is his week’s whack. An’ we know ’e don’t 
use cocktails. Well, that don’t make much more’n four 
drinks a day, seven days a week. You can’t get nothin’ 
special on that issue—not in nature.” 
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“Wemen also, then?” Probert suggested. 

“Be-e damned. I know there ain’t. No. It’s black 
dawg, which is neither ’ere nor there. But, if it comes 
out into the room, ’is pore friend’ll go off ’is rocker. 
That is somethin’.” 

“Ye-es,” said Probert. “I’ve ’ad ’em, too. Now, what 
about it?” 

“I’m askin’ you if reel dawgs are allowed in the flats. 
Are they?” asked Shingle. 

Probert dismissed the matter loftly. “As between 
us!” he began—‘“Wash-out, chum. I’ve sanctioned kit- 
tens in two of ’em this Spring. What’s the game?” 

“Air o’ the dog that bit ’im,” Shingle answered. 
“I’m an’ ’is bloomin’ pore friend!” 

“What about any small-arms in ’is possession?” asked 
Probert. “You know.” 

“On’y ’is-pistol an’ ’e ’ll ’ave a proper ‘unt for that. 
Now mind you don’t go back on what you said about 
dawgs ’ere.”’ : 

Shingle went off dressed, in all items, out of his mas- 
ter’s wardrobe, and with the pawn-ticket for his mas- 
ter’s revolver in his pocket. 

John’s state was less gracious. He was walking till he 
should tire himself out and the brain would cease to 
finich at every face that looked at him because he was 
going mad. If he walked for two hours and a half with- 
out halt round and round the parks, he might so drug 
his mind with counting his paces that the rush of num- 
bers would carry on awhile after he finished. At seven 
o’clock he reentered the flat, and stared at his feet as 
long as he could, while he raced through numbers from 
twenty-one thousand up. When he lifted his eyes, the 
black thing he expected was pressed against the skirt- 
ing board. The tonic the doctor had prescribed stood 
on a table. He drew the cork with his teeth, and gulped 
down to the next mark on the glass. He fancied he 
heard small thumping sounds. Turning, it seemed to 
him that the Thing by the wall was working outward. 

Then there were two John Mardens—one dissolved 
by terror—the other a long way off, [Turn to page 80] 


If it crawled out to the center of the room, the Unjverse would crash down upon him. He wondered. 
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HOW TO DO WITHOUT WOMEN 


‘By Commander Richard E. Byrd 
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Al man who can do 
without women 


at emt 


DON’T mean to imply we’d like to do without 

women. But when fifty-five of us land on the Ant- 

arctic Continent late next Fall we face from six 
months to two years without the aid or solace, to say 
nothing of the companionship of women. 

As leader of the expedition it is my duty to anticipate 
the difficulties which we shall face. In a % list 
I have put the following problems which we half a 
hundred bachelors are going to have to solve: house- 
cleaning, interior decorating, washing dishes, launder- 
ing, sewing, cooking, nursing. 

Some of my friends have added others, such as: knit- 
ting, darning, gossiping, back-seat driving, etc. Probably 
the feminine reader can supply her own list. But I don’t 
confuse such items with ones that are truly vital, though 
they may seem of slight importance now. 

We leave New York in our Autumn because that is 
antarctic Spring. Our ship is a tiny steamer, power- 
fully built to stand ice pressure. We go to New Zealand, 
thence to the great ice barrier that guards the polar 
region a thousand miles farther south. 

We are taking 55 volunteers from over 3,000 appli- 
cants for the expedition, 75 Eskimo dogs, 2 Eskimo men. 
One of the Eskimos will be Noo-ka-ping-wah, a great 
hunter, with whom I became friends when I was at 
Etah, Greenland, the northernmost Eskimo village in 
the world. 

Our base will be on the ice on the Australian side 
of the ice barrier. There we shall build a self-sustain- 
ing town of barracks and workshops while our ship 
evades the ice and returns to New Zealand. Through 
the arctic night of six months we shall be absolutely iso- 
lated from the outside world, save for a thin invisible 
thread of radio. 

We shall leave behind us most of the irritants as well 
as the comforts of civilization. Telephones and tele- 
graphs will be happily absent. Money, subways, traffic, 
rumors, votes—a thousand other vexing items of routine 
existence here at home will have vanished. There will 










Che fearless feader of 


fifty-five men sailing into 


the blue sends his fast 


word of farewell to American 


women~and explains 


housekeeping problems in the 


Commander Byrd 5 monoplane 
leaving Spitzbergen 


be no grocery or drug stores, no social duties, no bills 
to pay. And there will be no women. From the day we 
leave New York we must be our own housekeepers. 


T= first item I have put on my list of domestic 
duties is housecleaning, which is not so easily or- 
ganized as cooking; yet like sewing, it is a job that to 
some degree belongs to every member of the expedition. 
And like sewing again it will have its masculine style 
and personality. 

Our main house at the base will not be any too easy 
to clean. It will be small, and its divisions slight— 
small cubicles with upper and lower bunks opening out 
from the main room. And of course the accumulation 
of clothing and equipment in it is bound to be great. 

Fifty-five men stand for a lot of boots, fur overshirts, 
mittens, tools, books, musical instruments, papers, re- 
pair jobs, first-aid kits, toilet articles, sextants, binocu- 
lars, pipes, tobacco cans, blankets, slippers, cameras, 
dog whips and harnesses; to say nothing of such general 
possessions as radio, mirrors, globes, phonographs, ink- 
wells, wash basins, brooms, scrapers, frying racks, type- 
writers, calendars, surgical kit, dental kit, barber tools, 
projection machines and a hundred other articles. 
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Antarctic 


Luckily there isn’t much dust in the icy desert sur- 
rounding us. 

As aboard ship, we shall periodically have “field 
day”; that is, set apart an entire day for cleaning up 
and tidying about the house. But this will depend some- 
what on routine. During the period of greatest activity 
when expeditions are going and coming rapidly, field 
days will be few and far apart. During stormy weather 
meticulous neatness will be more common indoors. 

Getting down to technical details about cleaning is 
not easy. Of course we shall have a goodly supply of 
cleansing compounds on our grocery list. But much 
grease from our seal catches will no doubt be tracked 
in during hunting season; and scrubbing with soap and 
water is sure to give way sometimes to more vigorous 
removal of dirt by some such homely method as scrap- 
ing. Our floors will not be polished hardwood, but only 
rough deal planking. Good old-fashioned navy deck 
scrapers of steel will often serve us where a house- 
wife would scrub her knees and fingers away. 

There won’t be any window washing. Nature takes 
care of that problem by covering our few, windows with 
a layer of ice from three to six inches thick, depending 
on outside temperature. This ice is formed by con- 
densation of warm indoor air on the chilled surfaces of 
the glass. 

Our bedding will need airing from time to time. I 
think we may try the Eskimo “snow-washing” method 
on our blankets. When an Eskimo wants to have his 
bed furs cleaned he has his wife go out into 50° to 60° 
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An ice-bound vessel that was the home of Commander Byrd’s men for many months 
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below and kick snow in them. That sounds as if it 
might be a futile procedure. But there is a scientific 
pasis of fact for it. Dry snow rubbed into a textile forms 
an amalgam with oily dirt and is easily shaken out. 
An Eskimo woman can by this method take a white 
blanket grown nearly black with filth and return it to 
its original beauty in an hour or two! 

Each man will be his own laundress. This is a mat- 
ter that must be left to the conscience of the individual. 
Personal cleanliness is so much a matter of personal 
character, and the standard of character in my crowd 
so high, that I do not waste much worry on this score. 

However, I shall have along plenty of soap, possibly 
500 bars of salt water soap in addition to two or three 
times that much good old-fashioned “kitchen” variety. 
Most dirt on a “man” trip is grease; grease from our 
engines, grease from our game (seal and penguin), 
grease from our guns and instruments. 

In the Navy our men do their laundering in the 
morning watch before breakfast. They lay their clothes 
on the deck, wet with salt water, smear well with salt 
water soap and scrub with a stiff brush. Around 7 A. M. 
clothes lines are triced up and sunshine finishes the job. 

As far as practicable I intend to follow the same 
procedure in the Antarctic; only in our cramped quarters 
everybody can’t wash clothes at once. There wouldn’t 
be room. And instead of on clothes line the garments may 








The great Greenland Ice Cap about twenty miles south of Etah 


be pegged out on the snow. Frost, you know, when 
coupled with sunshine acts as a good whitener. The 
Greenland Eskimo turns his sealskin a beautiful milky 
white simply by pegging it out at 50° below zero. No 
doubt some of the sun’s bleaching rays leak through the 
fabric and are reflected back from the crystalline sur- 
face beneath. 

Probably each man will do most of his washing in the 
long hours of the night. Fire must always be kept up 
in the stove, and since fire is one of our greatest risks 
at headquarters, one man must always stay awake all 
night. I picture him as dividing his time between laun- 
dering and reading our meteorological instruments. 

Perhaps it is beside the question to bring up interior 
decorating in connection with polar work that is so 
likely to be fraught with peril and hardship. But my 
naval life, in addition to my common sense, tells me 
that men do respond to their surroundings. 

We can have no chintz hangings, no flowers, no deco- 
tative sofa cushions, furniture, or the like. Yet we can 
have a certain cheeriness here and there that will help. 

Aboard ship the same problem arises. It is met by 
letting men use their imagination on the common arti- 
cles of between-deck life. Stanchions, rails, and knobs 
are decorated with cordage or rope woven into designs 
and then whitened with saltwater soap. Chests are 
brightened by a brass plate in the shape of a star or 
eagle. Brass tacks are great things for decoration. 





A flag can always be used to good purpose. A bright 
red tobacco container will brighten up a whole corner 
of a room. 

Well done bits of homely art, a stuffed penguin 
for instance, add immensely to the personality as well as 
to the atmosphere of a man’s lodging. 

Then there are always local touches that occur to 
the artistic male mind. I recall that Martin Johnson 
used pink African mud to stucco the interior of his 
Lake Paradise bedroom; Bob Bartlett made a pipe rack 
of seal flipper; Peary “papered” his walls with clean 
gunny sacking; George Putnam draped a bulkhead 
with a sealskin. ‘ 

Don’t forget that the look of field equipment has a 
certain charm to men. Rifles, clean and polished, always 
look well in their racks. I think there is a unique beauty 
in a sextant or a theodolite. A ship’s clock is by no means 
unattractive. Skiis and snowshoes have a decorative 
value all their own and one which is noi ignored inland 
when the boy’s room or a den is to be decorated. 

Our home will be just one step beyond a hunting 
lodge. Its-interior must be appropriate. And, barring a 
plethora of fur clothing that will always collect, I count 
on an interior that will be attractive enough to stay in 
our memories for many a year. 

I think sewing more than anything else will tax the 
ingenuity of those who have never been much to sea. 
Yet all must learn it, after a fashion. Indeed it can 
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Bringing Commander Byrd's plane, 
Josephine Ford, ashore at Spitzbergen 


well be a matter of life or death in the field. 

The field worker is accustomed to give great heed to 
water and air-tightness of clothing or containers. The 
fisherman’s boots must keep out water. The pilot’s 
fuselage must keep out the propeller blast. The boat 
must not leak. The balloon must not seep. 

Only the traveler in polar regions knows the terrible 
necessity of having garments that are snow-tight and 
air-tight. 

Strange to say, a shirt that passes as air-tight will not 
always pass as snow-tight. An Eskimo seamstress will 
turn out a perfect kooletah of caribou skin for her 
white employer. The fine texture of the skin will prevent 
air from coming through. A slight rip, a broken thread 
or a needle prick may not let in enough air for the wearer 
to be conscious of it. But that same slight hole will in 
the course of a day’s march admit a fine stream of 
powdery snow that melts as fast as it comes in and soon 
soaks the owner. 

I remember one fellow who learned this lesson in a 
very uncomfortable way. While sledging he noticed that 
an edge of his sleeping bag had ripped. He took a few 
hurried stitches, probably large ores due to his cold 
fingers, and forgot the job. Two days later he and his 
companions were caught in a blizzard. A wind-break was 
quickly thrown up and all crawled into their sleeping 
bags. The next forty-eight hours were spent stormbound. 
All fared well but my friend. Snow worked through his 
careless stitches, melted and drenched his feet. By the end 
of the second day he had several badly frostbitten toes. 

Right here I want to go to the bat for the sewing 
ability of a man. Most of us men aren’t so good for two 
reasons; we are not in practise, and our fingers are big- 
ger and blunter than a woman’s. Despite these handicaps 
I have often seen my shipmates turn out work of which 
any woman could be proud. 

One thing about a man’s sewing that a woman does 
not usually understand is that it is done on an entirely 
different principle. The dainty-fingered woman wields 
a needle with the grace and poetry of a violinist. The 
man applies practical mechanics. 

First, the man doesn’t hold his needle between thumb 
and forefinger, with thimble on his second or third 
finger. With due apologies to the ladies, I submit that 
careful examination of the digits shows such an arrange- 
ment to be geometrically inapt. The average male sewer 
holds his needle between thumb and second finger, the 
two strongest of his five. This leaves his index finger 
free and symmetrically placed for putting the full force 
of his forearm on the needle. 

Hence, the male wears his thimble on his forefinger. 
Further, he takes his strokes from left to right instead 
of from right to left, as does the woman. 

If the material is canvas or skin, so tough that one 
finger has difficulty in forcing the needle through, the 
thimble is replaced by a “palm” which is a leather strap 
fitting around the whole hand. In the center of the palm 
is a shallow hole by which the sewer [ Turn to page 100] 
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Two lives so intimately related are sel- 
dom met. 

Their love was doubted, their marriage 
misunderstood; but through trial and tri- 
umph, tragedy and remorse, these two — 
Lincoln and Mary were one. 

While walking through a peaceful country 
churchyard some days before his death 
Lincoln turning to his wife, said, “Mary, 
you are younger than I. You will survive me. 
When I am gone, lay my remains in some 
quiet place like this.” 

But the shot that killed her husband was 
fatal to Mary as well. In an agony of col- 
lapse, some time after the catastrophe, she 
cried, “All I wished then was to die.’ But 
she lived years longer in spiritual isolation. 

So ends this glowing story of two lives 
from whose union sprang the song: “With 
malice toward none, with charity for all,” 
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Mr. Lincoln seemed impressed with the restfulness. ‘‘Mary,” he said, ‘‘you are younger 


MARY, WIFE 


C fhe 


REATLY in love with her 

husband, Abraham Lincoln, 
to whom she was married No- 
vember 4, 1842, Mary Todd 
Lincoln, in girlhood a popular belle of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, believed steadfastly in his political destiny. 
“You’ve no equal, you will be President of the United 
States,” had been her unerring prophecy. The early 
years of their marriage were spent in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, Where Lincoln was engaged in the practice of law. 
There four children, Robert, Edward, William and 
“Tad,” were born to them; there the baby, Edward, 
died and was buried;'and there in 1860 the news was 
received of the nomination of Abraham Lincoln to the 
Presidency. As his train pulled out of Springfield Lin- 
coln murmured, “I now leave not knowing when or 


By 


American Romance 
Kate Helm 


HER NIECE 


whether ever I may return.” 
Witnessing the inaugural cere- 
monies from her place in the 
diplomatic gallery in Washington 
Mary tried to realize that she and her husband had 
reached the crowning point of their ambitions; would 
it mean joy or sorrow? The bombardment of Fort 
Sumter by the Confederates sounded the death knell of 
peace between North and South. Mary was torn be- 
tween southern sympathy and northern devotion. 


Conclusion 


LTHOUGH three weeks had passed since the fierce 
A battle of Chickamauga on September 20, 1863, 
Governor Helm had just received the news of 

the death of his son, and Mrs. Todd’s son-in-law, Gen- 
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| than I, you will survive me. 


OF LINCOLN 
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} eral Ben Hardin Helm. The following letter to Mrs. 
§ Robert S. Todd, Lexington, Kentucky, from Governor 


John L. Helm, arrived at a time when not only sec- 
lions of the country were alienated, but individual 
sympathies: 


“Elizabethtown, Ky. 
October 11, 1863. 


Dear Madam: 


It.is due to you that I announce the death of my son. 


| He fell in the battle south of Chattanooga; I have un- 


questionable information. He was buried at Atlanta. It 
18 probable Emilie was there. Could you through friends 
or by your own relationship secure for Emilie a pass- 
port home. If she could be allowed to come to Nashville 
I would go after her, if a pass would be allowed me. I 


When I am gone lay my remains in some quiet place like this’’ 


am totally at a loss to know how to begin. Could you or 
one of your daughters write to Mrs. Lincoln and through 
her secure a pass? 
In deep sorrow, 
I am respectfully, 
John L. Helm.” 


Mrs. Helm had been summoned from Selma, Ala- 
bama, to Atlanta, Georgia, by General Braxton Bragg, 
C. S. A. but arrived there only in time for the last sad 
rites over her soldier husband. General Bragg promised 
to appeal to General U. S. Grant for a passport for 
Mrs. Helm to return to Kentucky for she was longing 
for her native state and for the comforting arms of her 
mother. After a week in Atlanta some Kentucky friends 
who were living at that time in Madison, Georgia, urged 


Mrs. Helm to come to them until the arrival of the 
hoped-for pass which, although she did not know it at 
that time, General Grant had already refused to give 
her—in the meantime Mrs. Todd had secured passes 
from President Lincoln permitting her to go South and 
bring her daughter home. 

The pass reads: 


“To Whom It May Concern: 

It is my wish that Mrs. Emilie T. Helm (Widow of 
the late B. H. Helm, who fell in the Confederate ser- 
vices) now returning to Kentucky, may have protection 
of person and property except as to slaves of which I 
say nothing. 

(Signed) A. Lincoln.” 


When Mrs. Helm reached Fortress Monroe she was 
told that she could not proceed to Kentucky without 
taking the oath of allegiance to the United States. Dis- 
tressed, heart-broken as she was and fearing that she 
might be sent back South, alone and almost penniless, 
she firmly refused to take the oath. It was treason to 
her dead husband, to her beloved Southland. The fed- 
eral officers argued with her kindly but in vain. They 
could not disobey this order even for the sister-in-law 
of the President. One of them, at last, at his wits’ end, 
said, “We will have to telegraph the President your 
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decision.” After a few hours of anxious and trembling 
suspense, Mrs. Helm saw the officer reappear smiiing 
and waving a telegram in his hand. She took it and read: 


“Send her to me. 
A. Lincoln.” 


Greatly relieved, Mrs. Helm proceeded to Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Lincoln’s young sister, Emilie, was a pathetic 
little figure in her trailing black crépe which seemed too 
cruel a weight for her delicate frame to carry. It made 
Mary Lincoln’s heart ache and her eyes fill with tears 
to think of the sorrow that in three years could change 
the rosy, laughing Emilie into this sad-faced girl with 
pallid cheeks, tragic eyes, and tight unsmiling lips. Quot- 
ing from Mrs. Helm’s diary: “Mrs. Lincoln and my 
sister met me with the warmest affection, we were all 
too grief-stricken at first for speech. I have lost my 
husband, they have lost their fine little son, Willie, and 
Mary and I have lost three brothers in the Confederate 
service. We could only embrace each other in silence 
and tears. Sister and I dined intimately, alone. Our 
tears gathered silently and fell unheeded as with choking 
voices we tried to talk of immaterial things. We talked 
of old friends in Springfield and in Kentucky. Any 
allusion to the present is like tearing open a fresh and 
bleeding wound and the pain is too great for self con- 
trol. And the future, alas, the future seems empty of 
everything but despair. So we avoid saying anything we 
feel will give each other pain. After dinner sister had 
the East room and the Green and Blue rooms lighted 
up for me to see. The Red room is the usual drawing 
room and contains the portrait of Washington which 
Dolly Madison cut out 
of the frame to save 
from the British. 

Dolly Madison’s first 
husband was a Todd. i 

“Sister Mary and I 

avoid any reference 
to the war or to any 
of my experiences in 
the South for fear of 
hurting each other. 
Her fine tact and deli- 
cacy fill me with ad- 
miration. She can so 
quickly turn a danger- 
ous subject into other 
channels. 

“We were talking of 
mother today and sister 
sent her many messages 
of love and sympathy: 
‘My heart bleeds for her, 
Emilie, said she, ‘a 
wound in a_ mother’s 
heart can never heal. I 
pray God you will never 
have that sorrow to 
bear.’ Sister Mary’s heart , 
is particularly sore over 
the death of Alec. He 
was so young, so loving, 
so impetuous, our dear, ° 
red headed, baby brother! 

“Sister Mary’s tender- 
ness for me is very 
touching. She and Brother 
Lincoln pet me as if I 
were a child, and, with- 
out words, try to com- 
fort me. Sister Mary \ 
was sitting in a droop- 
ing, despondent attitude 
as I came across the 
room to kiss her good 
morning; the newspaper 
she had been reading 
dropped to the floor as 
she held her arms out to me and said, ‘Kiss me, Emilie, 
and tell me that you love me! I seem to be the scape- 
goat for both North and South!’ Then suddenly as if 
she had thrown off a dark cloak and stood revealed in 
a gay costume, she held her head up and smiled. I was 
marveling at the transformation but instantly under- 
stood the cause as Brother Lincoln’s voice came to us: 
‘I hope you two are planning some michief!’ Mischief! 
—I am sure he saw Mary’s despondency and heard 
what she said to me and that his cheerfulness was forced 
for later in the day he said; ‘Little Sister, I hope you 
can come up and spend the Summer with us at the 
Soldiers’ Home, you and Mary love each other—it is 
good for her to have you with her—I feel worried about 
Mary, her nerves have gone to pieces, she cannot hide 
from me that the strain she has been under has been 
too much for her mental as well as her physical health. 
“What do you think?’ he asked me anxiously. I answered 
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him as I knew he wished me to do, candidly. ‘She seems 
very nervous and excitable and once or twice when I 
have come into the room suddenly the frightened look 
in her eyes has appalled me. She seems to fear that 
other sorrows may be added to those we already have 
to bear. I believe if anything should happen to you or 
Robert or Tad it would kill her.’ Brother Lincoln said, 
as he shook his head sorrowfully, ‘Stay with her as 
long as you can.’ Later in the day Sister Mary asked 
me, ‘Emilie what do you think of Mr. Lincoln, do you 
think he is well?’ I really think he looks very ill but I 
only answered, ‘He seems thinner than I ever saw him.’ 
‘Oh, Emilie, will we ever awake from this hideous night- 
mare?’ she exclaimed. I did not answer for it does not 
seem possible we ever can. 

“After I had said goodnight and had gone to my 
room last night there was a gentle knock at the door 
and Sister Mary’s voice, ‘Emilie may I come in?’ She 
was smiling though her eyes were full of tears. ‘I want 
to tell you, Emilie, that one may not be wholly without 
comfort when our loved ones leave us. When my noble 
little Willie was first taken from me, I felt that I had 
fallen into a deep pit of gloom and despair without a 
ray of light anywhere. If I had not felt the spur of 
necessity urging me to cheer Mr. Lincoln, whose grief 
was as great as my own, I could never have smiled 
again, and if Willie did not come to comfort me I would 
still be drowned in tears and while I long inexpressibly 
to touch him, to hold him in my arms, and still grieve 
that he has no future in this world that I might watch 
with a proud mother’s heart—he lives, Emilie,’ she said 
with a thrill in her voice I can never forget. ‘He comes 
to me every night, and stands at the foot of my bed with 
the same sweet, adorable smile he has always had; he 
does not always come alone; little Eddie is sometimes 
with him and twice he has come with our brother Alec, 

he tells me he loves his Uncle Alec 
and is with him most of the time. 
You cannot dream of the comfort 
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| 
ae 
She firmly refusea 4. 


to take the oath . 


this gives me. When I thought of my little son in im- 
mensity, alone, without his mother to direct him, no 
one to hold his little hand in loving guidance, it nearly 
broke my heart.’ Sister Mary’s eyes were wide and 
shining and I had a feeling of awe. 

“Tt zs unnatural and abnormal, it frightens me. It does 
not seem like Sister Mary to be so nervous and wrought 
up. She is on a terrible strain and her smiles seem forced. 
She is frightened about Robert going into the Army. 
She said today, to Brother Lincoln, (I was reading in 
another part of the room but could not help hearing the 
conversation). ‘Of course, Mr. Lincoln, I know that 
Robert’s plea to go into the Army is manly and noble 
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and I want him to go, but oh, I am so frightened } 
may never come back to us!’ 

“Mr. Lincoln said sadly, ‘Many a poor mother, Mary 
has had to make this sacrifice and has given up every so, 
she had—and lost them all.’ ‘Don’t I know that only 
too well,’ cried Mary, ‘before this war is ended I may 
be like that poor mother, like my poor mother in Ken. 
tucky, with not a prop left in her old age.’ 

“Seeing some cards being handed to Sister Mary anj 
hearing that callers were to be received in the room yw 
were sitting I excused myself and slipped out. In a fey 
minutes Sister Mary sent for me to come and see som 
friend who wished especially to see me that he might ip. 
quire about a mutual friend in the South. I went most rz. 
luctantly. It is painful to see friends and I do not feg 
like meeting strangers. I cannot bear their inquiring look 
at my deep crépe. It was General Sickles calling with 
Senator Harris. General Sickles said, ‘I told Senator Hy. 
ris that you were at the White House, just from the South 
and could probably give him some news of his old frien( 
General John C. Breckinridge.’ I told Senator Harris tha 
as I had not seen General Breckinridge for some time | 
could give him no news of the General’s health. He then 
asked me several pointed questions about the South 
and as politely as I could I gave him non-committ, 
answers. Senator Harris said to me in a voice of triumph, 
‘Well, we have whipped the rebels at Chattanooga ani 
I hear, Madam, that the scoundrels ran like scared rab. 
bits.’ ‘It was the example, Senator Harris, that you set 
them at Bull Run and Manassas,’ I answered with a 
choking throat. I was very nervous and I could see that 
Sister Mary was annoyed. She tactfully tried to chang 
the subject, whereupon Senator Harris turned to her 
abruptly and with an unsmiling face asked sternly, ‘Why 
isn’t Robert in the Army? He is old enough and stron 
enough to serve his country. He should have gone to 
the front some time ago.’ . 

“Sister Mary’s face turned white as death and I say 
that she was making a desperate effort at self contro. 

She bit her lip but answered quietly, ‘Rob- 

ert is making his preparations now to enter 

the Army, Senator Harris. He is not a 

shirker as you seem to imply for he has 

been anxious to go for a long time. If fault 

there be, it is mine, I have insisted that he 

should stay in college a little longer as! 

think an educated man ca 
serve his country with mor 
intelligent purpose than a 
ignoramus.’ General Harri 
rose and said harshly and 
pointedly to Sister, ‘I have 
only one son and he is fight- 
ing for his country’ 
Turning to~ me and 
making a low bow, ‘And 
Madam, if I had twenty 

sons they should all be 
fighting the. rebels’ 

‘And if I had twenty 

sons, General Harris; 

I replied, ‘they should 

all be opposing yours’ 

I forgot where I was,! 
forgot that I was 3 

guest of the President 

and Mrs. Lincoln 

the White House. | 

was cold and trembling 

I stumbled out of tk 

room somehow for I was 
blinded by tears and my heat 
was beating to suffocation. Be 
fore I reached the privacy o 
my room where unobserved! 
could give way to my griél, 
Sister Mary overtook me ant 
put her arms around me. ! 
felt somehow comforted 0 
weep on her shoulder—het 
own tears were falling but 
she said no word of the oc 
currence and I understood 
that she was powerless to 
protect a guest in the White 
House from cruel rudeness. 

“Although Brother Lincola 
and Sister Mary have urged me to stay longer ! 
feel that my being here is more or less an embarrassment 
to all of us and I am longing for Kentucky an 
Mother. Both Mary and Mr. Lincoln have invited me t0 
make them a long visit next Summer at the Soldiers 
Home. It is kind of them—but it will not be possible. 

“I was at the White House nearly a week. As Mr. 
Lincoln handed me the safeguard, the paper protecting 
me from molestation except as to slaves, he looked at me 
earnestly and said gravely, ‘Little Sister, I never knew 
you to do a mean thing in your [Turn to page 111] 
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-FLURRY IN WALL STREET 


— _ 
’ — en 


Cfhat narrow fane 
where fortunes~ 


matrimonial and monetary-~ 


are won and [ost 
in the winking 


of an eye 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


Wlustrated hy 
RAYMOND SISLEY 


HE girl across the luncheon table from Peter 

Maclaren did not quite fit into the picture. For the 

crowded tea-room in which they were lunching 
was on a side street just off Wall Street and this 
mountain country of lower Manhattan breeds a people 
all its own. The mountains may be man-made and 
squared with a million office windows but they rise, 
sharp and steep, dramatic for a’ that. And the canyons 
between them are narrow, stony and sunless except for 
an hour or so at high noon. 

The mountaineers are a hardy race, the men lean and 
keen, impeccably tailored, shrewd-eyed, suave except 
when they can’t afford to be, usually nervous. But you 
may know they are strong if they survive—Wall Street’s 
law of the Yukon is none the less ruthless because its 
icy winds are purely economic. ‘ 

The mountain women are all girls. How they manage 
this, heaven and the beauty parlors only know. Perhaps 
itis subway jam twice a day that keeps them all so slim. 
Or the drugstore lunches. Some of them have been with 
some one particular firm almost as many years as they 
look to be old, and there surely must be others who 
can’t afford to pay any staggering sums for their suits 
and hats and gloves and shoes. But, by whatever de- 
vious ways they achieve it, the result is undeniable. 
They are all young and slim and smart. 

The girl across the table from Peter Maclaren was 
young. It was the slimness and smartness that were 
lacking. Not that Phoebe was fat or dowdy. But she had 
the plumpness, the soft, cozy, cuddly plumpness that 
foretells an unwrinkled, uncomplexed middle age. She 


| had dimples, a roguish sweet one at the corner of her 


mouth. As to clothes, her dark blue suit and 
close felt hat did very well but they lacked 
the dash of those at the tables crowded close 
about. 

It was Phoebe’s manner, though, that was 
the most lacking in smartness. Quite without 
the self-confident, clear-cut edges of the 
modern vogue. Merry but quietly, almost de- 
murely so. The original Dubon to come to 
this country, some eight or ten generations 
back, had been Arsene Du Bonnet, a dancing, 
dashing, debonair blade of a young French- 
man. He had married an up-state farmer’s 
daughter and their son had married a small 
town merchant’s girl. And so on down, the 
Gallic strain, like the name, more diluted with 
each generation. Yet it must have been a 
Potent strain at that, for after a century and a 
half, it still danced sometimes incongruously 
in Phoebe Dubon’s quiet gray eyes. 

It was not there today, though. Her glance 
at Peter Maclaren was all pleasant reason- 





‘* She isn’t in love with him. 


ableness as she smiled at him across the table. 

“But what the dickens you want to waste a Saturday 
afternoon doing his Christmas shopping for him for!” 
Peter was complaining. “Let him send his own secretary 
out. Why pick on you?” 

“Well, you see, I did it for him the last two years 
and his mother and sisters thought the things he sent 
were lovely. Then, my having such an old-fashioned 
name as Phoebe and coming from Ithaca and every- 
thing—well, I suppose he feels I know what three old- 


*fashioned ladies would like.” 


A little pause. Then, “I tried. to get a fellow to do a 
show with me this afternoon,” said Peter, “but every- 
body’s tied up.” 

“Oh, it’s quite all right for you take Miss 
Thompson,” said Phoebe. 

Peter looked startled. “Who told you I was 
going to take Miss Thompson?” 

Phoebe laughed. “You did. Whenever you 
look as guilty as this and explain how you 
couldn’t possibly get anybody else, it’s just 

the same as telling me you’ve asked Miss 
Thompson.” 

“IT wouldn’t have thought of asking her,” 
Peter explained hastily, “only that this morn- 
ing when she was taking my dictation, some- 
thing just happened to come up about Wal- 
ter Hampden and she said she’s never seen 
him. Then it just happened to come out that 
she was just killing time this afternoon and 
as long as you were going to be shopping...” 
’ “Of course, I understand how it just hap- 
pened,” Phoebe interrupted, “and it’s quite all 
right. Don’t look so guilty. Being engaged is- 
* 





Not one bit.’’ 


S41. 


Phoebe’ s thoughts ran on 


n't a life sentence in Sing Sing, you know. I don’t expect 
that you’re never going to look at another girl.” 

“But I’m not ‘looking at another girl.’ The only rea- 
son in the world I took her to lunch yesterday was be- 
cause—” 

“Yes, I know. You explained that, too. But you don’t 
have to go on, Peter. It’s quite all right.” 

“It is all right,” Peter insisted. “I’ve told her all about 
you and—” 

“Dear me,” said Phoebe, “have you gone as far as 
that—so soon?” 

“I thought it was the only decent thing to do,” said 
Peter. “I didn’t want to put any ideas in her head.” 

“Well, that’s only prudent,” Phoebe agreed. “Most 
girls have enough ideas there to start with.” She glanced 
at her wrist watch. “Mercy, I’ve got to hurry to my 
shopping. Will you be up to the apartment for dinner?” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

“We won’t plan dinner before half-past seven,” said 
Phoebe, “I want to take the things I buy up to the 
office and give them to T. J. And that will give you 
lots of time, in case it should just happen that you 
wanted to take Miss Thompson to tea afterwards.” 

“Now listen, Phoebe—” 

Phoebe laid a penitent hand over his. “I was just 
teasing, honey. You tease so easy, it’s irresistible. Go 
ahead and take Miss Thompson out to tea if you want 
to, it’s all right with me.” 


T J. was alone in the office when Phoebe came 
*in at five laden with packages that looked like 
Christmas. T. J. was president of the Atlantic Realty 
Company—a company of which Peter was one of the 
promising young men. T. J., however, does not make 
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- niece.” 


his money on the profit from a house and lot or a new 
addition. He plays with stocks as an expert bridge piayer 
plays with a pack of cards. The Atlantic Company was 
merely one of his suits. As hard-boiled, hard-bitten old 
bird of prey, T. J., as ever juggled quotations, and 
won or lost a half a million between ticks on the tape, 
without changing the slighest expression of his poker 
face. 

Phoebe’s connection with T. J. was unprofessional. 
She was in the statistical department and her acquaint- 
ance with the chief was due to working late one Satur- 
day noon three years ago and being all alone in the 
office when T. J. happened to remember that he had 
not bought a Christmas present for his mother. Of 
course, he sent his mother a staggering check each year 
but he always sent a Christmas present besides. There’s 
a funny thing about hard-boiled eggs. They so often— 
to scramble similes—have their Achilles’ heels. Scratch 
a stock manipulator and you may find a good son. 

There must have been something about Phoebe that 
clicked with a boyhood memory of T. J.’s. He had had 
her buy three presents for his mother and one apiece 
for three old-maid sisters who still lived in Palmyra, and 
thought their brother was doing well in real estate 
business in New York. The experiment had been so 
successful that, for three years now, T. J. had hunted 
up Phoebe at Christmas-time and 
got her to do his home-folks’ 
shopping for him. 

He pushed up the top of his 
roll-top desk and Phoebe spread 
out her purchases. He looked 
them over with approving but 
undiscriminating eyes. Suddenly = 
he missed something. 

“Where’s the bag?” 

“T didn’t buy that,” 
Phoebe, “I knew it 
was for me.” 

“T thought I told 
you it was for my 


said 


“You did,” said 4 
Phoebe. “Last year y, 
you said the hand- 
bag was for her, an-1 
to pick out the kind 
I'd like if I were 
buying it for my- 
self. The year be- 
fore that, it was the silver mesh 
bag. This year, I saw through you 
and I didn’t buy it.” 

“But why not? It’s a very big 
favor you are doing.” 

“T know it is,” said Phoebe,“ and I did it on 
my time off, too. And I didn’t let you buy me 
any present because I want you to feel in- 
debted to me.” 

T. J. smiled. He liked this demure, gray-eyed 
girl. She reminded him of somebody or other that 
he had forgotten thirty years ago. 

“Because,” said Phoebe, “I want to ask you some 
business advice.” 

T. J’s. smile faded instantly. He looked cautious. 
“Business advice? Well, Miss Dubon, the best 
business advice I can give to any young woman 
on Wall Street is to let it alone.” 

“Oh, I’m not asking you for a tip,” said Phoebe 
hastily, “you needn’t be afraid I might come in and 
shoot you or cry or something if things went wrong. All 
I want is some general information.” 

“As for instance?” 

“Everybody says you’re one of the smartest men on 
the street. What I’d like to know is how you manage 
an important deal.” 

“What kind of deal?” 

“Oh, a very important one, involving hundreds of 
thousands, maybe millions. I only have seven hundred 
and nineteen dollars of my own so you see it’s quite 
safe to tell me. And I’d so much rather have you tell 
me than to have a fitted bag.” 

“Just what is it you want to know?” curiously. 

“Well—ll, it’s a little hard to explain. But if you 
wouldn’t mind imagining a case.” 

“All right,” T. J. agreed. “That’s safe enough.” 

“Well, suppose you had thought you owned a con- 
trolling interest in the Atlantic Company—” 

“Had thought I owned one! If I owned a controlling 
interest, I’d know it.” 

“Yes, of course,” Phoebe corrected herself hastily. 
She sighed. “It must be nice to be a man. Well—ll, 
mightn’t there be some way you would have seemed to 
own a controlling interest when you didn’t exactly?” 

T. J. gave this hypothetic gambling his amused at- 
tention. “I might own forty-five thousand out of a 
hundred thousand shares,” he suggested, “and the other 
fifty-five thousand might be scattered, ten one place, 





five another, and never vote solid, so my forty-five 
would virtually control.” 

“Yes, that’s just what I mean,” said Phoebe eagerly. 
“And then—what would you do if you discovered that 
there was considerable sudden—what do you call it, 
activity?—among the other fifty-five thousand shares?” 

“Considerable buying and selling of them, you mean?” 

“Yes—mostly buying.” , 

T. J. considered. “Activity is likely to run up prices,” 
he suggested. “It might be a good time to sell out.” 

Sudden fear leaped into Phoebe’s eyes. “No, oh no, 
not that!” she said hastily. 

“Well, then, if you want to hang on, the first thing 
is to find out what’s causing the activity. Is it just a 
false move or a bid for control?” 

“A bid for control?” Phoebe echoed. “You mean 
somebody buying up the stock with the idea of getting 
enough to put you out altogether eventually?” 

“That’s the idea in skeleton,” 

“Then suppose you hardly 
thought there was anything like 























that afoot, really, 
but the false move 
made you nervous.” 


» > 
T. J. laughed a ee 


** How’s the mar- 
ket?”’ ““Bullish,”’ 
said Phoebe 

little grimly. 

“Wall Street’s no 

place for anybody 

with delicate nerves. The right kind of rumors getting 
around often squash a false move pretty quick.” 

Phoebe was silent for several moments. Then, “Yes,” 
she said thoughtfully, “I should imagine that rumors 
—the right kind—might help,” and she arose. “Well, 
here’s what I bought for you today and what I paid. I 
hope your mother’ll like the tea wagon, it’s a beauty. 
And thank you for the advice.” 

T. J. regarded her curiously. “That all you want?” 

“That’s about as far as I can go right now,” said 
Phoebe. “A little later, I might want—if it wouldn’t 
be too much to bother you—” 

“You haven’t used up more than a tenth of the fittings 
of the bag. Come back any time for the rest.” 

“Oh, thank you so much, I will,” said Phoebe. 

“And here’s hoping you turn your seven hundred and 
nineteen dollars into half a million.” 

“My seven hundred and—” she paused, puzzled. Then 
her face brightened. “Oh, yes, thank you. I’d forgotten 
all-about my money. You see, there are things that 
are so much more important than money.” T. J. looked 
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skeptical, as if he found that very hard to believe 

“Are there?” he asked. “Well, it must be nice to be 
young. Come back any time you want any more ad. 
vice on minor matters like money.” ‘ 

The offices and the halls were deserted, but as Phoebe 
boarded the elevator she found another girl in it, too, 
They nodded, casual washroom acquaintances. 

“Working late?” Phoebe asked conversationally. 

The other girl nodded. “Yeah. Overtime pay comes in 
handy just before Christmas.” 

“Oh, you’re up in the Realty? Atlantic?” 

The other girl nodded. 

“Tl walk over to the subway with you,” Phoebe 
offered promptly. 

“T gotta take the L,” said the other girl. 

“T meant the L,” said Phoebe. “Which one are you 
taking? Sixth Avenue?” 

“No, Ninth.” 

“Tsn’t that lucky! So’m I.” 

Side by side, they* clung to straps, lurching as the 
crowded train stopped and started at each station. 
Chatting cheerfully above the roar. 

“Anybody new in your office lately?” 
Phoebe inquired, casually. 

“Not for the last couple’a months, 
Last is a girl named Thompson.” 

“Thompson?” Phoebe became still 
more casual. “Is she nice?” 

The other shrugged her shoulders, 
“Cute clothes. Big brown eyes. Lazy. 
Plays up to the men.” 

A little pause. “All of the men?” 
Phoebe asked casually. “Or does she play 
favorites?” 

“Does she! She’s doing Mr. Mac- 
laren’s work and making such a play for 
him you’d be ashamed to watch her— 
she'll probably get him, too.” 

A slightly longer pause. 
“Why do you think that?” 

“Oh, you know.” The other 
girl was vague as to detail but 
clear enough in general out- 
line. “You know, girls with 
those big brown eyes—they’re 
nag like the Northwest Mounted. 
Always get their man.” 

Phoebe shifted hands on 
the steadying strap. “You— 
ah—you don’t think she 
wants to marry this Mr. Mac- 
laren?” 

“And how!” There was no mistaking the 
affirmative. “No companionate in her life. 
The good old-fashioned till death us do 
part.” 

“You mean she’s in love with him?” Startled. 

_ The other girl dismissed such sentimental maunder- 
ing with cheerful young cynicism. “Oh, I don’t know 
anything about that. But a girl’s gotta look ahead at all 
the breaks, these days. And if they don’t break just right 
it’s the good old-fashioned husband that’s good for the 
alimony.” 

“On” 

Phoebe’s casualness, which had been excellent before, 
had now a still finer careless finish. “Well, if Miss— 
what’s her name?—Thomas?—is looking for a good 
provider, you wouldn’t think she’d pick Maclaren, 
would you?” 

The ancient feminine interest in gossip lighted in the 
other’s eyes. “Why not? He’s suppose to be slated for 
a directorship one of these days.” 

“Suppose to be is right,” said Phoebe. 

“Why?” all curiosity. “What’s the trouble? I thought 
he was sitting pretty, with the powers that be.” 

But Phoebe had turned suddenly prudent. “Oh, I 
thought of course you heard the talk or I wouldn’t have 
said anything for worlds. I thought, of course, being 
right in the office there, you’d heard it.” 

And despite the most determined urging, Phoebe 
would say no more. It was probably nothing but rumor, 
anyway, she assured the other girl. 

Almost as elusive as a rumor was this Miss Thomp 
son herself. Like humidity in the air, to be felt but not 
seen. Merely that the regular evening telephone call 
from Peter occasonally didn’t come, that one Saturda 
afternoon he didn’t urge the regular matinee wi 
Phoebe. Most significant of all was his determined 
kindness. He had never troubled to be kind to Phoebe 
before. What had been between them before had been a 
natural as sunshine. There was something too much like 
a troubled sense of guilt about Peter’s kindness now. 

And Peter was such a dear. He wasn’t one of these 
Manhattan mountaineers, any more than Phoebe. Not 
so far as women went. There was no cynical hardness, 
no self-seeking cold-headedness about Peter. Odd that 
a man could be so canny about the value of a corner 
lot and the way to get hold of it, [Turn to page 120] 
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0 believe. 
nice to be 
more ad- 
as Phoebe 
In it, too, 
mally. Have the films a future far beyond our-dreams? 
- comes in 
Will pretty screen stars pass and real people take their 
- place? And will the movies end war? * » % » 
Phoebe 
Perhaps the answer may be found in the present 
e ; ° R > 
a great revolution in Hollywood—a struggle that is 
changing the style in stars, stories and technique. 
ng as the . 
ers Murnau, one of the leaders, tells here of his hope.» 
- roar. 
e lately?” 
. months, 6 F W. M 
: By F. W. Murnau 
ame still 
— HAT is the future of motien pictures? Alas, I am not 
F Y. an oracle! 
i an If I could answer you I would be, perhaps the most 
3 she oe important man in the world, for the screen has as great potential 
Pi) power as any other existing medium of expression. Already it 
ir in is changing the habits of mankind, making people who live in 
. play ro different countries and speak different languages, neighbors. In 
‘ch her— fg the future it may educate our children’s children even better 
nim. toa.” than books. It may put an end to war, for men do not fight when 
“ pause they understand each other’s heart. I am of the opinion that as 
e that?” aworld force, the screen has possibilities beyond imagining. 
The ite It is very strange to me that we have a generation born and 
detail but fe &¥2 to manhood since the motion pic- 
wecal ak tures were invented, and yet so far, no 
irls with ge Stat Poet of the new art has arisen. All 
they're great arts have had great artists born to 
Mounted understand them as no other men can, and 
rey the motion picture is the single art expres- 
a sion of our age. Do you smile at that and 
“Venti think; “This man, Murnau, is a foreigner 
ale and all foreigners are a little odd!” But 
Mr. Mac- when a genius in expressing the heart and 
Selig soul through that tiny strip of celluloid 
king the comes to us some day you shall see that I 
her life am right in calling the motion pictures an 
“Ast.” 
alin Such a one is growing among you now, 
led } perhaps many such, for singers know more 
neue about song than silent men, a painter must 
n't know be born and not made, and there will be 
ad at a great geniuses of the screen who will know 
‘ust right instinctively what the motion pictures can 





do that no other form of art can do. Now 
we must use novels, stage plays, short 
stories, history as a basis for our film plots. 
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George O’ Brien in a scene showing Murnau’s treatment of the Marsh sequence in © Sunrise’ 
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Janet Gaynor and George O’ Brien 
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in Sunrise’’ 












But in the future scenario writers 
will think screen ideas, and dream 
screen dreams. The directors of the 
future will realize that the motion 
picture is a separate art that has 
nothing in common with the stage 
and can express fine shades of 
thought and feeling that are im- 
possible to the spoken drama. 

When this Poet of the pictures 
comes to Hollywood he will not be 
met at the station by bands and 
flowers. He may have a hard time 
getting by the studio gatemen, and 
a harder time convincing the makers 
of the movies that he can show 
them something new and worth 
their while! That is natural. Always 
men have shrunk from the idea of 
change. 

But when he does make his way 
inside the studio gates he will find 
some one at last who will listen to 
him. And from that moment the 
motion pictures will change until perhaps we shall 
hardly recognize them as the same things we make so 
clumsily today. 

For many years the “movies,” as I have learned to 
say since I am in America, have not developed a great 
deal. People said, “we must do this and that because 
we have always done this and that.” The audiences 
learned exactly what to expect. Pictures in the past have 
too often been made by a formula, so much of scenery, 
so much love making, the good rewarded, the villain 
punished, everything finished off very neatly. To often 
pictures have made the world banal instead of reveal- 
ing new heights and depths in life. One would think 
to look at them that there were only beautiful women 
in the world and young men with broad shoulders and 
flashing eyes! 

I think that pictures of the future will show persons 
rather than screen personalities, humanity instead of 
popular movie stars. In Sunrise some of the critics 
were severe with me because of the ugly two-colored 
wig I allowed Janet Gaynor to wear. They complained 
that it extinguished her beauty and made her almost 
plain. They did not guess that that was exactly what I 
was trying to do! I wished Janet to play, not Janet 
Gaynor, the screen beauty but a poor stupid little 
peasant girl. I had to submerge her physical beauty 
to emphasize the beauty of her heart. It was a difficult 
thing, trying to suppress that little actress’ loveliness! 
But to me, beauty is not going to be the chief requisite 
of the stars of the future. They must photograph well, 
naturally, but it is their sympathy, their understanding 
of the heart, and their ability to show that understand- 
ing that will be important. 

The chief change they made in the movies for a while 
was to spend more money, and then still more money 
on pictures—big sets, elaborate historical costumes, 
mob sgenes, the destruction of property, spectacles, 
“epics.” They advertised as the great reason for going 
to see their picture: “It Cost a Million Dollars,” until 
people perhaps came to feel that they were not being 
treated fairly unless they saw a city burned down or 
five thousand extras all in wigs and costumes on the 
screen at the same time. That, I firmly believe, is not 
what the pictures of the future will have to do. 

I think that audiences are getting [Turn to page go] 
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‘Paradise Poachers 


y= Joannet 
Field joined her 
uncle in North New 
Guinea it seemed to 
her that for a recent 
homeless and loveless orphan, 
happiness in the form of love 
and adventure was too over- 
whelmingly sweet to be true. 
For on the boat to Kaitupi in North New Guinea 

where she is traveling to her uncle’s home, she meets 

the dashing romantic soldier-of-Fortune, Peter 

Hardy, whom she knows is the prince charming of 

all her dreams of love. But despite his obvious feel- 

ing for Joannet, Hardy remains mysteriously reserved 
and silent. On the same boat are Jim Starkey, a cash- 
iered army officer, and his exotic wife, Gladys, who 
shows more interest in the handsome Hardy than is 
usually considered discreet on the part of a married 
woman. Once in Kaitupi Hardy sailed up the mysterious 
Sepik River on a strange mission without declaring 
himself to Joannet. Misfortune piles on misfortune when 
Joannet’s uncle dies leaving her again homeless, and 
Mrs. Starkey engages her to help in the trading post 
which the Starkeys have installed. The situation is at 
once embarrassing and unbearable to the gentle-bred 
Joannet, for Gladys Starkey treats her with jealous 
malice and Starkey becomes indecently promiscuous. A 
day comes when Luther, the half-breed captain of the 
Madang, helps her to escape the insidious Starkey and 
his shrewish spouse. After a few days’ journey on the 
Sepik River they espy one day a launch coming down 
the river. Luther, who is a trader in Birds-of-Paradise 
feathers and Heron-osprey plumes, thinks that the 
launch belongs to Hardy. He has had drum warnings 
that the district officer, Johnson, is on Hardy’s boat, so 
he asks Joannet to go to land and wait for Hardy’s 
launch while he makes his escape up a side stream. 
Joannet gladly consents and is landed on the right bank 
and breathlessly awaits Hardy. But the boat never 
comes, having turned down a V-shaped stream to 
intercept the Madang, and Joannet is left alone and 
unprotected on the banks of the black stream where few 





A thrilling story of human hope 
in the land of black terrors 


By Beatrice Grimshaw 


white men have ever escaped the head hunters and 
cannibals. Meanwhile the Madang meets the boat which 
Joannet thought was Hardy’s; it is Gladys and Jim 
Starkey in their new launch and who are pursuing their 
truetradeas paradise feather poachers. Luther tells Gladys 
where he has left Joannet, and Gladys, her conscience 
dulled by her unholy passion for Hardy, leaves Luther, 
and later meeting Hardy and Johnson on the stream, is 
silent in regard to the deplorable plight of Joannet. 


Part III 


IHERE was always green gloom in the village of 
Yappin. It had been there Heaven knows how 
many hundred years, one bark and thatch house 

after another wearing out, and being replaced, in ful- 
ness of time, by a successor just like itselfi—towering, 
sinister black buildings. It was the oldest and wickedest 
of the Sepik head-hunter towns. 

They build in the forest, these Yappi men. They set 
their houses among the roots and branches of immense 
old trees; from the tops of which where all the bright- 
est flowers grew, drifts of pink, scarlet, pale-blue snow 
would fall among the homes of Yappi’s chieftains; blow- 
ing, if the river wind was strong, over the curious lat- 
ticed porches, and into the little arched windows, made 
to hold enemy skulls, that stood on either side each 
high-up door. 

No doubt the Yappi men and women loved their 
home. Few places in the world were ever so beautiful. 


which was to fall into Johnson’s hands at the arrest of a sorcerer 





That, they did no 
know, for they did 
not realize the world 
existed outside Yappi, 
save for the travel 
lers’ tales, much discredited, 
told by a couple of men wit 
once had been recruited fu 
plantations. They knew thil 
food was plentiful, that yams and coconuts, wild mat 
goes, prawns, fish and pigs, never failed them. They 
knew that dancing was fun; that fighting was fun; 
that torturing a captive to death, once in a whik, 
with the whole village looking on and offering sug 
gestions, was the cream of all amusement .. . 


ULUPU, chief of Yappi, sat on his heels in front of 

the tamburon house, and smoked a bamboo pipe. 
He was a big man and on the whole, an aristocrat, wilh 
long slender hands and pointed fingers because Bulupus 
forebears hadn’t done any work. 

It was very early in the morning. The sun’s rays fel 
on a piece of ornamental gardening that Bulupu hi 
had made, a neat raised mound, held in by serried bam- 
boos, with red hibiscus flowering prettily on the top. 
Bulupu was a man of taste; his arrangements of stuffed 
heads in the tamburon house had been greatly admire 
by villages other than those who had contributed to the 
arrangements. 

There was only one thing wrong: the empty spat 
before the tamburon house, thought Chief Bulupu, 
taking a puff from his long pipe, was too grassy. It ha 
not been used enough lately. A dancing ground ou 
to be as bare as the sole of your foot; then one kne# 
that the village was happy, having a good time. | 

Bulupu sat still and held the pipe in his long, slight 
fingers, thinking hard. He felt that something reall) 
ought to be done about it. 

The ceremonial time for killing pigs was not ye 
here. The boys had been scar-tatooed some months 80, 
and there wouldn’t be another tatooing crop for som 
time. There was, so far as Bulupu could see, no reaso 
for a dance, no present source of entertainment. 
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He was feeling exceedingly bored when a strange 
sound caught his ear. He paused, with the poker-worked 
bamboo still in his hand, and began to listen... 

In another moment the pipe lay unheeded on the 
ground, and Bulupu, feeling as he ran for his long 
dagger of human thighbone, was speeding towards the 
river. Yes, they were shouting; yes, it was the cry of 
triumph over a captive. What had happened? And the 
yelling was something altogether extraordinary; Bulupu 
could not account for it by any common incident. He 
had, indeed, never heard Yappi raise such a noise. 

Frantic with curiosity, he burst out of the forest 
onto the open bank, where almost the whole of Yappi 
_and that meant over a thousand souls—was clustered 
ina crowd on the river edge, or hastening to join the 
mass already assembled. A canoe rocked idly in the 
water, fastened to a mooring stake. Near the canoe the 
pushing and scrambling, the shouting, elbowing, cran- 
ing of necks and heads, seemed to have concentrated it- 
self, Bulupu, using his authority as a powerful chieftain 
and his mighty muscles, burst through the crowd, like 
a swimmer shouldering the waves, and stared. 


EVER in his life had his eyes rested 

on anything like the creature that 
two or three of the men were holding, 
in the midst of the frenzied crowd. They 
might well be frenzied; it was the 
strangest thing the Sepik had ever seen. 
A white human being—many of them 
had seen such, yes, but not like this. This 
did not wear trousers and shirt; this was 
not big and muscular, bearded, deep of 
voice, armed with deadly weapons. This 
was slight, slim as an hibiscus spray; 
this wore long, strange garments, stained 
with river mud and torn with thorny 


S vines. It had a small strange face; it 


had—wonder of wonders—hair that 
hung down its spine right to its middle; 
straight, light brown hair, like the fi- 
brous, waving tresses that hung in air 
from the boughs of the banyan trees. It 
had extraordinarily small feet, covered 
as white people foolishly covered them. 
Why, it was a woman! 

That, no doubt, was the reason for its 
tears. Bulupu had scarce observed the 


‘fact before, but the thing was crying. 


“Where did you. get it?” he yelled, 
topping the noise of the crowd with his 
deep, far-carrying bass. 

“Oh, chief, we got it—Udu and I— 


out among the sugarcane, just as the 


sun came up,” shouted one of the men 
who was holding the strange creature. 
“It had been there all night, because we 
could see where it had lain and covered 
itself. We brought the cover—to keep 
off mosquitoes—a wonderful thing. We 


§ brought all its goods.” 


“Where did it come from?” 

“It must have come off some boat, 
I do not know how. It is our capture, 
chief. We will take it to our house.” 
The two brothers—tall young men, to- 
tally unclothed save for paint and a few 


; shells—seized the strange thing by the 


shoulders. 

“Silence!” roared the chief, laying 
about him with his club, to enforce his 
order. “Silence! Bring it to me.” 

The young men, looking sulky, came 
a little forward. Bulupu, scanning the 
Captive, gave out his fiat. “This is a 
woman. a young woman, and her hus- 
band is probably dead. The chief has 
the first right. I have four wives; she 
shall be the fifth. Stop yelling; I can- 
not hear myself. I will smash the head 
of anyone who does not stop!” 

There was a sudden silence. The peo- 
ple odorous, dark-brown-colored, greasy 
with oil and red bush paint, clinking 
with shell and tusk ornaments, crowded 
hearer. Bulupu, scanning the white wo- 
man closely, grinned at her, and placed 
an ingratiating hand upon her arm. 

Joannet was sick with fear, sick with 
orror. She was crying continually, 
hardly knowing that she did so; her 
breast heaved with sobs, the bitter tears 
Tan down upon her parted lips. But she 


kept her head sufficiently to remember what Luther 
had told her—how little she thought, that day, that it 
was going to be of more than vital worth. This great, 
muscled hairy brute was picking her out for his prize; 
this much she realized. She must make him—some- 
how—understand. 

Woman’s wit came to her aid. Like an actress in a 
picture show, she drew back, gravely, from the rude 
hand; raised her own hand and held it up, as if in 
warning, and “registered” reproof .. . 

The result surprised her. Bulupu, muttering some- 
thing, stepped back instantly, and hung his head, like 
a man caught in a social faux pas. It was the scene 
with the river folk on the ! anch, acted over again, and 
to more purpose. 

A couple of women thrust themselves out of the 
crowd. They were small, ugly, shaven as to head, 
wrinkled as to face. They wore nothing but a bit of 
bark cloth round the middle. Joannet hailed them as a 
wrecked mariner might hail a passing ship. When they 
took her nands, and led her away, she went with them 
readily. Behind them came the whole crowd of people, 
yelling again, louder than before. 

They took her to a house that stood apart from the 
others, in the dusty green light of a grove of bread fruit 
trees. They led her up the rough ladder to the narrow 
door; made her stoop under it, and enter. It was a large 


Trade—adventure—to what strange lands had these not lured white men? 
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ill-lighted place, smelling of smoke and mildew, of fish 
kept too long and sago more than ripe. Earthen pots, 
of a size that made her shudder, nets and baskets were 
hung and piled about the walls and the floor. 

On the floor, ten or twelve young girls, evidently frantic 
with curiosity, were squatting, necks craned like the 
necks of tortoises, eyes staring fiercely under bushes of 
clotted, greasy curls. They were amazingly different 
from the elder women who had brought the prisoner 
in; their faces, round and smooth, rouged with red 
clay, seemed two or three shades lighter than the 
wrinkled, sun-blackened countenances of the others. A 
certain air of lazy pride distinguished them; it was 
clear that they valued themselves, and knew they were 
valued by others. 

These were the marriageable maidens of a special 
clan; they had been shut up in the girls’ house many 
weeks earlier, and had many weeks yet to stay before 
tribal custom would permit them to go forth. Mean- 
time their parents were bargaining hard with eligible 
suitors, while the maidens were having the time of their 
lives; no work, plenty to eat, all the day and all the 
night to sleep. But it was a little monotonous at times; 
and when one heard the whole village yelling over some 
unseen excitement outside, it was very hard that one 
couldn’t run out and see what it was all about. 

Picture, then, their delight when [Turn to page 116] 
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Eighty teaches eighteen how 
to play it in par 


RS. MEIGS never 
break fasted in bed. 
It was a lazy habit. 


Anyhow whatever you did 

when you were old, people 

accounted for on the ground of your age. 
It did not occur to them that you still did 
things because you were you. 

About eight o’clock she always emerged 
in her dressing gown and slippers and 
established herself near the dining room 
windows, so that the morning sun shone 
on her back. She propped a book open 
with the sugar bowl. One advantage of liv- 
ing alone was freedom to read at the 
table. Of course it prolonged the meal 
unduly, so that breakfast had a tendency to run 
into dinner, and dinner into supper. But Mrs. 
Meigs had kept her good appetite as well as her eye- 
sight. There were times when she was not so sure 
about her hearing. But she could not be expected to 
hear when other people mumbled. They mumbled a 
good deal nowadays. They mumbled and they shambled, 
and they didn’t like to be told about it. 

This morning breakfast was not protracted. Through 
her reading Mrs. Meigs was uneasily conscious of some- 
thing hanging over her. This was her birthday, and the 
whole family would be coming here for supper, which 
she called dinner out of regard for their prejudices. 
Mrs. Meigs was eighty-four today. She held it an 
idiotic custom to celebrate birthdays. 

But no, what was idiotic was to gather in all your 

relatives and call it a celebration. If she could have 
invited three people for a game of bridge, that would 
have been more like a celebration. Bridge was a 
good game, the best of games if you weren’t too 
fussy about how people played. Bridge with Mrs. 
Leighten and Mrs. Cronkhite and old Miss Lamb, 
who never would get her trumps out—Mrs. Meigs 
chuckled at the remembrance of old Miss 
Lamb’s obstinacy. Bridge with plenty of coffee 
to follow, and buttered toast and the straw- 
berry jam for which Mrs. Meigs was famous: 
that was the party she wished she was giving. 
But you were without choice in such matters if 
you had grown children. You might be justified 
in wishing that children never grew up; only 
that would bar out grandchildren. 

Mrs. Meigs took her book with her into her 

bath, where with the ease born of practice she 
propped it behind the faucets. The far-sighted- 
ness of age has its compensations. 
Millicent said that reading in the 
bathtub was absurd, and bathing 
directly after breakfast was un- 
healthful, and lying too long in 
hot water made people catch cold. 
Millicent was Mrs. Meigs’ eldest 
daughter. She had been married 
for thirty years, but that did not 
prevent her having her mother on 
her mind. Mrs. Meigs was not espe- 
cially grateful for being kept on 
Millicent’s mind. It was the sort 
of mind that is full of knobs. 

She was caught in her bath this morning, not 
by Millicent, but by Cecile. Cecile was Milli- 
cent’s daughter and Mrs. Meigs’ eldest grand- 
child. Mrs. Meigs felt more sense of kinship 
with Cecile than with her own children. She 
and Cecile always laughed at the same things. 

Millicent would have scolded Mrs. Meigs for 
locking the bathroom door; she might have a 
stroke while she was in the tub. Cecile called 
cheerfully, “Hurry up, Caroline! You’re sup- 
posed to be in the receiving line today.” 

Mrs. Meigs could hear her talking, and a man’s voice 
in answer. Mrs. Meigs buttoned her neat, percale morn- 
ing dress and glanced into the mirror to be sure her 
hair was smooth. Cecile’s friend, Tip O’Neil, had a way 
of saying things that were pure blarney. But even at 
eighty-four it didn’t do for a woman to be careless 


By Glizabeth Corbett 


about her looks. 

Cecile was bending over 
the dining room table, ar- 
ranging a bowlful of pink 
roses. She looked like a 

pink rose herself, even in her shapeless 
tweeds and abominable flat shoes. She was 
a tall girl, as all girls were nowadays, and 
her hug lifted Mrs. Meigs off her feet. 
“Pretty frisky this morning, Caroline?” she 
suggested, her voice lilting friskily itself. 
“Lovely roses,” said Mrs. Meigs. “Aren’t roses 
hard to get in October?” She was economical. 
“They are. But 
nothing less would 
satisfy my extrava- 
gant young man.” 
Mrs. Meigs 
glanced around to 
reprove Tip’s ex- 
travagance.e Her 
glance froze asit fell. 
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The man in the living room doorway was prosperoys 
and looked it. He was glossy even in his plus fours 
And his hair was brushed up from the sides in an g. 
tempt to conceal the shining baldness of the crown, 

“This is Roger Kane,” explained Cecile. “He is driy. 
ing me out to the golf tournament. But I had to fing 
out first how you were set for your birthday.” 

“She is playing in the semi-finals of the state match 
today,” said Roger Kane. “Not every girl with such 
an important game ahead would stop to inquire for her 
grandmother.” 

“You needn’t explain Cecile to me,” said Mrs. Meig, 
“And you needn’t use that ancestral word grandmother.” 

Roger Kane looked displeased, but Cecile laughed, 
‘What are you going to wear today, Caroline?” 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference. All my clothe 
look alike anyhow. I’ve always worn mourning sinc 
your grandfather died, and I expect to keep right on 
wearing it.” 

Her words must have struck the girl as pathetic, for 
Cecile at once became offhand. “Let’s see your dres; 
anyhow. I want to be sure that it’s properly fresh.” 

Mrs. Meigs took the girl into her bedroom and pro. 
duced the dress. Cecile at once condemned the ruch. 
ing in the neck and sleeves. Scissors in hand, she estab. 
lished herself on the edge of the high walnut bed. “Are 
you going to keep your friend waiting while you sew 
in new ruching for me?” asked Mrs. Meigs. 

“Tf he doesn’t want to wait, he knows what he can 
do,” said Cecile indifferently. 

“Has this been going on long, Cecile?” 

“Not long, but hard. Roger sends me flowers every 
morning, and when he can’t go along he always places 
his car and chauffeur at my disposal. But usually he 
manages to go along. Mother is much encouraged.” 




















“This young man has something 
to say to you,’ said Mrs. Meigs, 
and closed the door 
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“Your mother surely wouldn’t want 
you to marry a man as old as that! Why, 
he’s bald!” 

“His money covers his baldness—covers 

it much better than those sparse tufts 
he brushes into the wrong place.” Cecile 
bent over her sewing. 
“After all, Caroline, I 
shall have to marry 
some one, or what 
will you do for great- 
grandchildren?” 

“You needn’t marry 
Roger Kane on my 
account,” said Mrs. 

Meigs firmly. “Why 
didn’t you bring 
Tip O’Neil to see me 
on my birthday? I 
suppose you’ve been 
quarreling with him 
again.” 

“Pye quarrelled 
with him once too 
often. I mean it this 
time.” 

“Tip O’Neil is a 
poor man,” hinted 
Mrs. Meigs. 

“All the nicest men 
are poor. But Tip has 
other drawbacks. He 
never settles to any- 
thing. He drinks more 
than is good for him, 
and he has the fiend’s 
own temper. I think 
sometimes that I'd 
rather quarrel with 
Tip than live in peace 
with anyone else. But 

Cecile laughed outright. 
I know that if I married 
him I’d lead the life of a 
yellow dog.” 

“It might be better to 
lead the life of a yellow 
dog,” said Mrs. Meigs, ‘‘and 
to run in the gutter and — 
know you were alive, than 
to be a cat and spend all 
your days on a silken cush- 
ion.” 

“It’s too bad you’re not 
fifty years younger, Caro- : 
line. You’d be game even for marry- 

ing Tip.” 

She kissed her grandmother, and ; 
dashed away. Roger Kane lingered to wish Mrs. Meigs 


' many happy returns. “Not too many,” said Mrs. Meigs 


rebelliously. He was just a little too sure of himself 
to suit her. He had no worries except the threatened 
increase of his waistline, and whether Cecile would 
take him or not. And he was not much worried about 
Cecile’s taking him. 

Mrs. Meigs went to see how she could help Anna. 
She paid Anna extra when there was company, but she 
felt apologetic just the same. An “apartment” was too 
cramped for entertaining. Mrs. Meigs thought regret- 
fully of the house where she had gone as a bride and 
where all her children had been born, a house of four- 
teen-foot ceilings and double drawing rooms, a house 
meant for ample living and wide hospitality. 

It had been home to her, and she still thought of it 
as home. But she had left it six years ago. That was 
the sensible thing to do: the house was too expensive 
to keep up, and the neighborhood had deteriorated. But 
it was just as well that there had been no one to ob- 
serve her in those first dreadful weeks when Mrs. Meigs, 
roaming desolately about her compact apartment and 
trying to find places for things she could not bring her- 
self to part with, had cried aloud, “Oh, I want to go 
upstairs! I want the attic where my children used to 


| Play! I want a fruit cellar and a sewing room! I want 


to go home!” 

There had been deaths in the family that had upset 
her much less, But she had got through the first dread- 
ul weeks somehow. Then to her own surprise she had 
begun to like her new surroundings. She learned to find 
€r way among the massive furniture crowded into 
What landlords called rooms. She liked the busy down- 
town street. She liked to have people near her in the 
building, but shut out when she shut her own door. 

She was tremendously independent here. She got 
along with one girl; she could get along even in the 
Intervals between girls. Anna had been with her for 
three years, and seemed to like it here; but Mrs. Meigs 
Would not “take much” even from Anna. Millicent lived 









ce 
Roger Kane asked 
to marry me’’ 


in perpetual dread that 
“the maids” would leave. 
Mrs. Meigs liked it when 
hers did. She always 
went out for her meals until Milli- 
cent found out about it and tele- 
phoned to the employment office. 
Mrs. Meigs had just set to work 
to lengthen the dining room table when there came 
three taps at the doorbell: Cecile’s private signal. But 
this was not Cecile coming back for anything. Mrs. 
Meigs’ glance into the street revealed a disreputable 
open car standing at the curb. And the door opened 
for Tip O’Neil, tall, lean and hard bitten. Tip had 
red hair, and he wore it like a crest. 

“I thought I’d take the day off and drive 
Cecile out into the country for a picnic,” he 
said. “But I see in the morning paper that 
she’s playing in a golf match. Why don’t you 
come along in her place? We can cook a steak (\ 
over an open fire, and maybe find some ‘ 
hickory nuts.” 

“T’d like nothing better,” said Mrs. 
Meigs with a regretful glance at the 
bright October day. “But I’ve com- 
pany coming for supper. There’s a 
good deal to be done getting ready 
for them.” 

“Ask me to your party,” said Tip. 

“Tip, it would upset the looks of 
my table to squeeze you in. But 
if I thought you’d come tonight, 

I’d ask you anyhow.” 

“Cecile wouldn’t like it,” said 
Tip. “She’s having me walk the plank, you know.” 

“Any particular reason?” 

“She didn’t like my quitting my last job, or my not 
being in a hurry to get another. Oh, she’s right in a 
way! I’ve had more different jobs than I like to think 
of in my sane moments. I’m not averse to work so long 
as it interests me. But along about the time a job 
——s to look like a good thing it gets to be a terriffic 

ore.” 

“TI suppose it would be the same way with Cecile, 
once you were sure of her,” challenged Mrs. Meigs. 

The blood came up under Tip’s thin skin. Through 
his teeth he said, “I can make Cecile happier than any- 
one else on earth. I’ve done it time and again. But 
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there are times when I make her terribly miserable.” 

““My dear boy, there’s absolutely no difference,” said 
Mrs. Meigs, “so long as you don’t make her comfort- 
able.” 

Tip looked at her wonderingly. “‘That’s not the sort 
of advice a chap expects an old lady to give. All the 
better of course if it isn’t. Show’s it’s true.” 

“If it’s true why don’t you act on it?” 

Tip began to stride up and down. “Look here, I can 
get a job today. Some sort of job. I’m sure. Then if I 
picked Cecile up here tonight, and took her for a ride 
in the moonlight, maybe I could get her to listen to 
reason.” 

“Better wait until tomorrow, Tip. If she has played 
in a match game she’s likely to be unstrung.” 

“You mean she'll be strung up higher than ever. I 
shall go at twice my usual value. It’s the moment, the 
right moment for me!” All at once Tip paused in his 
pacing. “Unless—unless she’s going out with some one 
else?”” Sheer panic struck the young man’s face. 

“I don’t know what her plans are,” lied 
Mrs. Meigs. 

“You do know, and you're afraid to 

tell me. She’s going out with that 
complacent ass, Kane. She turned 
me down half a dozen times for 
him lately.” The light of dawn had 
been succeeded in Tip’s face by the 
blackness of midnight. “She’s flattered 
to be seen with him. Or maybe that’s 
the kind of man she likes. Very 
well. If she likes him, I won’t stop 
her.” 

“You’re a proud man, Tip. Just don’t 
be too proud.” 

“I’ve got my pride to live on, if I haven’t 

anything else!” muttered Tip. 

He slammed out of the apartment, overturning a 
chair which happened to be in his way. Mrs. Meigs 
righted the chair, and chuckled. She had given him 
something to think about. He’d be back later. 

She set the bowl of roses in the middle of the long 
linen cloth, where it made a brave showing. Cecile could 
arrange flowers like a professional. She could cook, sew, 
run a typewriter, drive a car. Her dancing was as good 
as her golf, which was very good indeed. But there 
was a queer restlessness about her, as if she hadn’t 
quite found herself. Mrs. Meigs might be prejudiced, 
but she thought Cecile a person who would be well 
worth finding. 

Mrs. Meigs snatched a hasty dinner with Anna at 
the kitchen table, in the midst of the everlasting get- 
ting of a company meal. It was to be a royal meal, be- 
ginning with raw oysters and proceeding through young 
turkey and all accompaniments to [Turn to page 104] 
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GATE MARKED PRIVATE 





H. is. grim ae was irresistable. Meekly she surrendered everything 


. ets Rosemary and her aunt Roberta, whom she 

exactly resembles, there hangs an aura of better 
days, though they are living on a little rented farm, 
and Bobby works hard to support Rosemary and 
Bobby’s complaining semi-invalid sister. The big farm 
next door as well as theirs is owned by Silas Hickory, 
who is much in love with Roberta, and whom young 
Rosemary hates as being an ordinary farmer and much 
beneath her aunt. Her aunt insists she apologize for 
rudeness to him, but at the first opportunity she shows 
Silas an album with pictures of a dashing officer, the 
only man, Rosemary says, her aunt ever loved and to 
whom she still considers herself engaged, though she 
hasn’t seen him for years. 


Part II 


ERCY HUDSON sprawled in an old wicker chair 
Pi: the room which was still known as the nursery 

and smoked a pipe of disreputable tobacco while 
his college friend, affectionately known as the “Old 
Bean,” sat cross-legged on the floor and oiled his hunt- 
ing-boots. His real name was Donald Ross, but Mrs. 
Hudson was the only person at the Vicarage who ever 
remembered the fact. 

He was a little older than Percy and a man of inde- 
pendent means. Engineering was his hobby. Nothing in 
the world appealed to him so much. He himself could 
drive an engine at a pinch. He had inherited an ancient 
castle in the Highlands and a good many acres of forest 
that were quite useless for anything but stag-hunting. 
He was not rich, but he had no need to work. He worked 
merely. out of that sense of natural economy for which 
Percy respected him. 

Percy on the other hand did not work. He spent 
himself to the utmost in a fever of occupation. But it 





was not work. He did nothing from the valid motive of 
rendering himself independent. To his father’s grief he 
displayed no aptitude for matters clerical. The only de- 
sire he had ever expressed was to become a professional 
boxer. 

“Dash it all! We’re only young once!” he would ex- 
claim if the ‘Old Bean’ ever ventured to expostulate. 
“We'll never get the chance later in life. What’s the 
good of saving up for mouldy old age?” 

The Old Bean might then point out mildly that to 
die in the workhouse was not an enviable end to a 
glorious beginning, but Percy never listened. And the 
Old Bean would yield the point without demur. He was 
very fond of Percy in a calm and unobstrusive fashion 
and he seldom raised objection to anything that he did 
or said. 

Percy was talking now in between whiffs at his 
execrable tobacco which mingling with the odor of the 
oil with which the Old Bean was treating his boots ren- 
dered the atmosphere practieally unfit for human con- 
sumption, when the door suddenly opened and both 
young men started at the intrusion of a laughing face 
surrounded by a shiny black sou’-wester. 

“Anybody at home?” called a gay voice. 

Percy leaped to his feet with a whoop of welcome. 
“Hullo, scaramouche! Come right in! How ripping of 
you to look us up!” 

“T didn’t,” said Rosemary, entering. “I brought the 
eggs, and as everyone seemed out, I thought I’d have a 
look round. Hullo! Here’s the Old Bean! What time is 
it? Where’s your watch? In your pocket? Never mind, 
I'll find it.” 

“Here! Look at mine!” said Percy jealously, and 
working frantically to get it out. 

“No,” declared Rosemary, “yours wouldn’t even have 
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the correct time, and the Old Bean is sure to have it.” 

She thrust a hand into his jacket-pocket without 
ceremony and drew forth his watch. 

“All I have is yours,” murmured the Old Bean, con- 
tinuing his loathsome occupation with scarcely a pause. 

“You here for Christmas?” asked Rosemary. “Hullo! 
Here’s a snap of some one in the lid! Who is it? Why 
—why, it’s me!” 

“Yes, it is you,” said the Old Bean, without looking 
up. “I got you at the meet. Don’t you remember? It 
must have been last Easter Sunday, for I wasn’t here 
in the Summer.” 

“What cheek!” said Rosemary. 

“Tear it up if you don’t like it!” said the Old Bean 
pacifically. “You grow so fast. It isn’t a bit like you 
now.” 

“Tear it up yourself if you want to!” retorted Rose- 
mary. “Isn’t he an ass, Percy?” 

“A—One—Outsize!” replied Percy. “Now tell us all 
the news! Stapleton is the same giddy whirl of frivolous 
activities, I suppose?” 

“Oh, rather!” said Rosemary. “And you’re home just 
in time for the Rummage Sale. Is that what the Old 
Bean is disguising his boots for?” 

“Not only his boots,” laughed Percy, “he’s going to 
sell himself as a scarecrow for Silas Hickory’s crops 
this time.” 

“Is he really?” said Rosemary, interested. “What 
price is he going to ask?” 

“That’s the point under consideration!” declared 
Percy. “What do you think he’d fetch?” 

Rosemary considered. “I don’t believe Silas woul 
give much for him. He’s much too keen on a g 
bargain.” 

“You'd better be nice to the Old Bean,” said Percy. 
“He’s brought his car this time. When he’s not oiling 
his boots, he’s oiling her. You'll have to learn to drive 
her.” 

“Oh, I should like that!” exclaimed Rosemary, clap- 
ping her hands in her enthusiasm. “Will you teach me, 
Old Bean? Will You? I’ll try very hard and I promise 
not to upset your precious car. Please!” 
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The Old Bean looked up at her blinking a little behind 
his glasses. “I’ll try if you like,” he said. : 

Percy uttered a rude laugh. “Isn’t he flattering? The 
woman driver, you must know, does not hold a very 
strong appeal for the Old Bean. He maintains that the 
driving bump is lacking.” 

“Pig!” said Rosemary tersely. “Well, I refuse to be 
your mascot or anyone else’s. Talking of meets, there’s 
one at Ravencombe next Saturday, Percy. Shall we go?” 

“Rather!” said Percy. “I'll call for you, shall I? It’s 
a good five miles. We shall have to start early. No, dash 
it, we'll motor! The Old Bean can take us.” 

‘Delighted, I’m sure!” said the Old Bean. “Is there 
any place one can leave the car?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Rosemary. “You can put it in the 
yard at Ravencombe Arms. It’s almost at the gates. 
We'll all take our lunch and make a day of it.” 

“Is old Ravencombe still alive?” said Percy. “He 
must be at least a hundred.” 

“More, I should think,” said Rosemary. “He looked 
like an Egyptian mummy the last time I saw him.” 

“Rum old bird!” commented Percy. ““Who’s his heir?” 

“ Goodness knows! Don’t think he’s got one. Probably 
outlived them all,” laughed Rosemary. “He looks as if 
he'd lived longer than anything in the world!” 

“All right then,” declared Percy. “We'll go to Raven- 
combe on Saturday. And I say! What about one of those 
subscription dances at Bode Town Hall on Boxing Day. 
Can’t you come to it?” 

“With you?” cried Rosemary, with dancing eyes. “My 
hat! How I should love to!” 

“Well, can’t you?” said Percy. “I'll look after you 







and see you don’t dance with the wrong people.” 

“How I should love it!” said Rosemary. “But—” she 
heaved a big sigh—“I’m sure Aunt Bobby would never 
let me. Besides, I’ve nothing to wear.” 

“Fancy dress is optional,” he said lightly, “so you 
can come in any old thing you like—or nothing at all 
if it pleases you.” 

“Be quiet, and let me think!” said Rosemary. 

“Wear a red shirt and riding-breeches and come as 
Garibaldi!” he suggested. 

“Wait!” cried Rosemary suddenly. “I’ve got an idea! 
I know where I can get a dress and shoes and every- 
thing! It'll be very long and old-fashioned, but it’ll fit. 
But I shan’t be able to dress at home.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” said Percy. “We'll stop at 
The King’s head and you can change there. It’s close to 
the Town Hall. What do you say to that scheme, Old 
Bean?” 

The Old Bean looked up. He looked straight at Rose- 
mary as he said, “I don’t know if it’s a good scheme or 
not, but if it comes off, I shall be there.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried Rosemary gaily. “The more the 
merrier!” 


1”? 


T seems to me,” said Matilda later, “that Rosemary 
is getting more and more spoilt every day. Why don’t 
you keep her more to her lessons?” 

Bobby said nothing. It had always been impossible 
to argue with Matilda. Moreover, what she said was not 
without reason. Of late she had allowed to lapse the 
repeated efforts she had made in the past to curb the 
child. To tell Matilda that this had been due to advice 
from Silas Hickory was out of the question. Therefore 
she remained silent. 

“T suppose you know that she has gone off to the meet 
at Ravencombe with Percy Hudson and his friend?” 
pursued Matilda, not to be discouraged. 

Bobby glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece. “Yes, 
I know,” she said. “She took some lunch with her. I 
expect she will be back before long.” 

“It wouldn’t surprise me in the least if she ran off 
one of these days and did not come back,” remarked 
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Matilda. “It’s about all I expect from that girl.” 

Bobby turned upon her with a flash of unwonted 
anger. “You have no right whatever to suggest such a 
thing as that! She is far too open and candid to be 
capable of it. And thank heaven that she is!” 

Bobby returned to her ironing with compressed 
lips while Matilda retired into the parlor and pushed 
the door behind her to indicate that she was not in the 
mood for further conversation. A faint sigh of relief 
escaped Bobby. 

Her thoughts turned, as often, to Rosemary, and a 
sigh of a different nature escaped her. Was she going 
to the other extreme, allowing the child too much 
liberty? She wished there were some one to consult, 
and as if in answer to the wish there came the tread 
of heavy boots past the window and she looked up 
and saw Silas Hickory. 

She could not check the quick sense of pleasure 
that arose within her at the sight of him. He did not 
come without a very sufficient reason, but his attitude 
toward her had undergone no apparent change. He was 
what he had declared he would be—a friend upon whom 
she could count. 

She went swiftly to the back-door to meet him. 

He came straight to her without delay. “Busy as 
usual!” he said. 

“Yes, ironing,” said Bobby. “I don’t often iron on 
Saturday, but I got behind this week on account of 
poor old Mrs. Everett. I am afraid she won’t live very 
long.” 

“And you go to see her?” said Silas. 

“When I can,” she answered. “There is so little one 
can do.” 

“Little!” He echoed the word on a note almost of 
indignation. “When you spend your whole life working 
for other people!” 

“Oh, don’t,” said Bobby. “I never do anything I don’t 
want to.” 

“To be sure! I forgot that,” said Silas. 

She bent again to her ironing, pushing the soft hair 
back from her hot forehead. “Life is very difficult, 
Silas,” she said. [Turn to page 92] 
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well past the three-score and ten years of the 

psalmist, is now having his last say. As long as 
forty years ago he startled the English theater with 
plays introducing the prototype of the modern flapper, 
and most of the wisdom in his plays came from the 
mouths of women. It is not incongruous, as some have 
said, that his last great work is addressed to women. 

Mr. Shaw in his preface to the American edition 
writes that he is getting at the American men through 
the medium of American women. He is sure, he says, 
that there are intelligent women in America, “for polit- 
ically the men there are such futile gossips that the 
United States could not possibly carry on unless there 
were some sort of practical intelligence back of them.” 

Now the Irishman is an inveterate flatterer, but I can- 

not believe him capable of flattery in this matter. He 
most surely believes that all reforms and changes must 
be forced upon civilization by womankind, and every 
line of his new work is addressed to women. In almost 
five hundred closely printed pages, every example he 
uses and every problem he disposes of is approached 
from the feminine side. He has 
indexed his book until it is as 
easily accessible as a primer. He 
has written with the terrifying 
simplicity of a Mother Goose tale, 
advocating in a most disarming 
nursery manner the things which, 
in America, cause lecturers to be 
denied the use of town halls and 
send rash professors packing from 
our best colleges. These things are 
done under such chapter heads as 
“Your Shopping,” or “Your Rent” 
or “Women in the Labor Market.” 
As a sheer feat of cataloguing and 
indexing, the book is a gigantic 
enterprise. It will endure many a 
week’s reading. 

Mr. Shaw is shooting for big- 
ger game than the rabble. It is 
the woman with leisure enough to 
think of the division of labor in 
her own home that he is gunning 
for. Every scheme that this wo- 
man’s husband decries as “social- 
ism” or “communism” or “bolshe- 
vism” Mr. Shaw analyses with the 
familiar analogies of household 
give and take. The man’s actual 
kindness envelopes the book. There 
is no ranting and scolding in the 
lecturer’s manner. As he writes, he 
seems to be in love with every wo- 
man in the world. 

It seems to me that Mr. Shaw 


Hvete written and tilted all his life, Mr. Shaw, 












































































THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


She Intelligent Womans Guide to Socialism 


BY GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
REVIEWED By LAURENCE STALLINGS 


made his estimate of his early relegation by posterity 
into limbo without considering this volume. I can’t 
fancy it growing dusty for a hundred years at least. 
By then it may be taught in the high schools and thus 
achieve the dignity and obscurity that other classics 
attain when forced upon children. It seems to me just 
now the first book that every woman should read. 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


She Man Who Laughs 


Directed By PAUL LENI 
REVIEWED BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 





Conrad Veidt as the tragic jester, and Josephine Crowell 


WHATS GOING ON IN THE WORLD 


and Capitalism 


own extraordinary talents as movie scenario 

writer; in fact, there is every reason to believe 
that he composed The Hunchback of Notre Dame, Les 
Miserables and The Man Who Laughs with no thought 
whatever for the revenue to be derived from the screen 
rights to those stalwart works. Mr. Hugo had no way 
of knowing, when he started to write The Man Who 
Laughs, that there was living in Laupheim, Germany, 
a two-year-old infant named Carl Laemmle who was 
destined to make the name of Victor Hugo famous 
among the film fans of the world. 

Mr. Laemmle has now produced three Hugo stories 
on the screen. He has done all of them on a grandly 
spectacular scale, and has converted them into wage- 
earners of impressive proportions. The latest The Man 
Who Laughs is, to my mind, the best of the three; cer- 
tainly, it is considerably closer to Hugo’s original idea 
than were either The Hunchback of Notre Dame or 
Les Miserables. 

The Man Who Laughs is a weird conception. It tells 
the tragic tale of a British nobleman of the Jacobite era 
who, in his youth, had been kid- 
napped by political bandits and 
subjected to brutal mutilation. 
His face was so carved that he was 
doomed to wear, forever, a grue- 
some, ghastly smile. 

Lost and abandoned, the poor 
little boy joined an itinerant cir- 
cus; he adopted the name 0 
Gwynplaine and achieved sub- 
stantial celebrity as a clown. All 
that he needed to do to send his 
audiences into convulsions of met- 
riment was to show them his ter- 
rible, perpetually grinning face. 

Gwynplaine was loved by two 
women—a blind girl of the circus 
who, mercifully, could not see the 
mutilation of his countenance, 
and a decadent duchess who de- 
rived an unholy thrill from the 
ineradicable grin. The love of the 
blind girl, of course, was beaut! 
fully pure, whereas that of the 
duchess was distinctly otherwise. 

The inestimably difficult réle 
of Gwynplaine is superbly played 
by a German actor, Conrad Veidt, 
who has been seen before m 
America as the somnambulist In 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. To 
Mr. Veidt, and to the director, 
Paul Leni, goes most of the credit 
for the extraordinary merit of The 
Man Who Laughs. 


Youn HUGO probably failed to appreciate his 
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Mr. Leni, be it said, has directed The Man Who 
Laughs with the upper part of his intelligence. His tre- 
mendous mob scenes and his more intimate close-ups 
are admirably contrived and his composition and light- 
ing are at all times unusual and effective. 

The cast is a good one, with Olga Baclanova, Stuart 
Holmes, Josephine Crowell and Cesare Gravina. 

Also recommended: The Tempest, The End of St. 
Petersburg, Speedy, Steamboat Bill Jr., Sunrise, The 
Last Command, Simba and Wings. 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 
The Frial of Mary Dugan 


BY BAYARD VEILLER 
Reviewep BY STARK YOUNG 


Mary Dugan should have been 

running for months in New York, 
and why it has met with so great a 
success in London and Berlin, and 
has begun to appear in one country 
after another over the world. 

This work of Mr. Bayard Veiller 
makes no pretense of being great or 
important drama: but the reasons for 
its success are good, sound theatrical 
reasons and human reasons. The Trial 
of Mary Dugan succeeds because of 
the skill with which, as a mystery 
play, it is constructed, and because 
of the mixture of elements within it. 
These elements have so sure and 
wide a range of appeal that every 
section and every moment of the play 
draws a response from the audience; 
an appeal that begins with the case 
of this girl who is being prosecuted 
for the murder of the man who pro- 
vides her with her luxurious apart- 
ment. Looking at her and seeing her 
pain and gentleness, we feel that she 
cannot be guilty. But there is noth- 
ing to prove to us, any more than to 
the court, that she is not guilty. 

What awaits this girl, in the event 
that it was her hand that drove the 
knife into the millionaire’s heart, is 
made sure for us. by the first motive 
in the play: the first scene opens 
with the reading of the sentence on 
Pauline Aguerro for the killing of 
her child. She is to die; her screams 
fill the court as she is being carried 
out by the guards, and come from the 
cells beyond. This is the technique 
of the Spanish bullfight, where one 
of the first things shown is the kill- 
ing of the horses, the sight of which 
event drives into our imaginations the 
bulls’ power and the bullfighter’s 
danger. 

From this first moment, then, we 
see Mary Dugan’s trial proceed, 
through the testimony of the wit- 
nesses, until we come to that of the dead man’s widow, 
and at the same moment the arrival of Mary’s young 
brother from San Francisco. He gets leave to take over 
his sister’s defense, her lawyer is dismissed. We iearn 
more of Mary Dugan’s life, how she was left at sixteen 
an orphan with her little brother, and how her unfor- 
tunate life began through her need for money to care 
for him and give him an education. She has kept her 
brother in distant California, so that he may be ignorant 
of her life; and in the meantime she has become a star 
of the Follies, used to admiration and luxury. 

And now she is accused of murder. 

The play is made yet more appealing by the 

great variety of the characters and types in it. 
There are the chorus girl witnesses, the 
dead man’s tailor, the prosecuting at- 
torney, the colored elevator boy, the police 
Captain, the widow, and finally her maid, 
Marie Ducrot—capitally played by 
Miss Michelette Burani—whose 
story turns the course of the trial. 
What this dénouement proves to be, 
should remain a part of the mystery 
that gives the play so fast a hold, 
and keeps you so tight in your seat till 
that very last moment, when the knife is 
thrown to the left-handed suspect, and the 


I’ is easy to see why The Trial of 
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wife of the dead man gives the fateful shriek. 

The Trial of Mary Dugan is full of excellent réles, 
more than a dozen of them; the leading two of which, 
in acting possibilities and sympathetic appeal, are the 
brother and sister. Miss Ann Harding’s opportunity in 
the réle of Mary Dugan is remarkably well suited to 
her peculiar needs as an actress. Her technical skill 
and emotional range aréNiot for extended réles or varied 
effects throughout a play so much as for some short, 
vivid moment. But in this instance the suffering, the one 
tense emotional outburst, the long, agonized silences, 
are perfectly adapted to her. No other actress could 
have been so right for Mary Dugan. Miss Harding’s 
performance of this réle has been varied by that of Miss 
Anna Konstant, which, though less vivid and forceful, 
is sensitive and sympathetic. 





Rex Cherryman and Ann Harding as Jimmy and Mary Dugan 


Mr. Rex Cherryman plays the part of Jimmy, Mary 
Dugan’s brother, with a realistic sincerity that in- 
creases the sympathy of the audience, and tightens 
momentarily the suspense with which we watch the 
course of events, and realize more and more the simple 
goodness, the black schemes, the official brutality, the 
shifting chance, that center around the figure of the 
accused girl, whose trial moves forward there on the 
stage. This role in the London production is played, 
with an equal success, by the American actor, Mr. 
Morgan Farley, who will be remembered for his work 

in the leading réles of Fata Morgana and The 
American Tragedy. 

The setting for The Trial of Mary Dugan pro- 
vides another ingenious appeal. It consists only 
of the court-room scene, which is left exposed to 
view as you enter the theater and remains so till 

the end of the play, when for the first time the curtain 
is lowered. The jury is supposed to be in the audience 
and answers from it. 

Among the other réles that of the voracious prose- 
cuting district attorney is commendably played by 
Arthur Hohl. The scene in which he examines the Fol- 
lies girl, played by Leona Maricle, is characterized by 
an irresistable verve and pertness. 

In a word, The Trial of Mary Dugan is excellent en- 
tertainment for an idle afternoon or evening. 
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THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


A Spanish Srilogy 


REVIEWED BY 






DEEMS TAYLOR 


Senor Manuel de Falla 


the Opéra Comique in Paris 

this season were three works 
by Manuel de Falla, the Spanish 
composer. They comprised Le Vita 
Breva (The Short Life), a lyric 
drama; El Retablo de Maese Pedro 
(Master Pedro’s Side Show), adrama- 
tic sketch; and L’Amor Brujo (Love, 
the Sorcerer), a pantomime-ballet. 

The three works, heard together, 
reveal de Falla as a composer of im- 
pressive talents. His mastery of the 
orchestra is complete, he has a fine 
sense of form, his harmonic scheme 
is colorful and piquant without being 
eccentric, and he can devise themes 
of genuine power and eloquence. On 
the other hand, they are, to one 
hearer at least, fairly conclusive evi- 
dence that de Falla, most of whose 
works have been written for the 
stage, is fundamentally a symphonic 
composer who would be far more im- 
pressive on the concert platform than 
in the theater, and whose operatic 
successes are the sheer triumph of 
his music over the handicap of a 
somewhat fumbling dramatic talent. 

Let us consider, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the dramatic contents of his 
trilogy. El Retablo de Maese Pedro 
is based upon an incident in Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote. A crowd of 
spectators, Don Quixote among them, 
are gathered in an inn yard to watch a 
marionnette show. The show begins: 
Melisandra, the daughter of Charle- 
magne, has been captured by the 
Moors and is rescued by her hus- 
band. The Moors set out in hot pur- 
suit, and are in sight of the fleeing 
couple when Don Quixote, in whose poor mad brain the 
drama is wholly real, springs up, attacks and demolishes 
the cardboard Saracens, and turns upon the astonished 
onlookers to sing a triumphant ode to the glory of 
knight-errantry. 

In La Vita Breva a gypsy girl is madly in love with 
a young aristocrat, who swears eternal fidelity. Wander- 
ing through the streets of Granada, she suddenly comes 
upon a courtyard in which relatives and friends of her 
lover are celebrating his engagement to another girl. 
Overcome by grief she rushes to him, upbraids him 
for his faithlessness, and drops dead at his feet. 

A gypsy girl is again the heroine of L’Amor Brujo. 
Her former lover, now dead, still haunts her, and his 
menacing presence keeps her from the youth with whorn 
she is now in love. The living suitor appeals to another 
gypsy girl for help. She charms the spectre, keeping his 
attention distracted long enough for the lovers to seal 
their troth in a kiss that exorcises the ghost forever. 

El Retablo is really not a stage action at all. It is a 
chronicle, told in recitative and song. The Opéra-~-Comique 
production, with heavy realistic settings, elaborate and 
fantastic costumes (some of them designed by Zuloaga), 
and careful lighting, rather swamped the charm of de 
Falla’s miniature. The New York production, done on a 
concert stage with a minimum of apparatus, was a 
thousand times more effective. 


A MONG the new productions at 
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WHAT'S GOING ON IN THE WORLD 








The Paris of Scandinavia, Stockholm, Sweden 


THE WORLD EVENT OF THE MONTH 


Our Debt to Scandinavia 


F all the races of 
which we know 
through the long 


stretches of time the most virile, 
the most remarkable, is that which 
drifted from some earliest home 
of man to the beautiful but inhospitable shores of what 
we know as Norway and Sweden and to other Baltic 
lands. And those men we term Nordics. What ‘they 
were when they first came into that region is matter for 
conjecture, but after long centuries of toughening in 
that cold and bracing climate they sent forth offshoots 
to master the world through their infiltration into other 
lands and to command lesser breeds. 

The beauty that was Greece we know, and maybe. 
too, the grandeur that was Rome were due to their 
incursions southward to the sunny slopes of the Aegean 
and the Mediterranean. And later on as Goths and 
Franks they remade Italy and Sicily and made Spain 
and France. And as Angles, Saxons and Jutes they 
changed the character of those who inhabited the British 
Isles. Indirectly, they again came into England through 
the conquering Normans of France. These “long-heads,” 
these tall, thin, muscular and adventurous blondes be- 
came the overlords of Europe. 

And now that their blood has gone through the West- 
ern World to leaven and strengthen it, and has made it 
what it has been and is, those small countries bordering 
the Baltic and North Sea seem content to lead a placid 
life—a life consonant with a changed and changing 
civilization. 

In balancing the gains and losses resulting from the 
Great War, the improvement in the status of these na- 
tions must be taken into consideration. Imperial Ger- 
many and Russia were a constant menace to them. 
This is now no longer imminent, for the war has left 
these sturdy, industrious peoples in a safer position than 
they have been in for a century. It gave Finland abso- 
lute freedom, and took an ever darkening shadow from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland. Belgium was 
also menaced, but was more or less under the protection 
of England and France; and the absolute defeat of these 
two countries would have been necessary to her absorp- 
tion. While the fear of another war will be with them 
for a generation or two, that fear is general and not 
specific and in time will give way to a sense of security 
as the League of Nations throws its beneficent in- 
fluence about the world. 

If we include Switzerland with the small nations men- 
tioned, the thought comes to mind whether peace and 
contentment might not be promoted if the large nations 
should crumble into a number of small units. Such an 
outcome would have its advantages and disadvantages. 


By COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE 


It would take a cen- 
tury or more for newly 
born states to accustom 
themselves to, and become satis- 
fied with their boundaries, and it 
might take even longer to create 
and maintain traditions which would be useful in carry- 
ing on governments free from the envy of its neighbors. 
But it could be done, would be done, if European cus- 
toms barriers were all but razed to the ground. And in 
the end would it not be the surest path to universal 
peace? Armies and navies would be for police purposes 
and not for aggression. Things could not be 
done on such a grand scale as are possible in 
countries with far-flung lines, large 
populations and almost unlimited re- 
sources, but it is these aggregations of 
population and resources which cause 
most of the wars and unrest affecting 
mankind today. 

It takes a convulsion like the 
World War to split great states 
or empires into fragments, and it 
is more conceivable that the large 
ones left will some day be broken 
into many parts, than that the 
small states should again form 
themselves into larger states, or be 
taken forcibly into those now ex- 
isting. In the past the tendency 
was the reverse, but the day when 
such things may be done is happily 
gone. This practice was done for 
by the Great War. World public 
opinion no longer approves ag- 
gressive warfare. 

It may be said that those small na- 
tions bordering the North Sea have 
dropped from notice. There comes 
from them little of the world’s sensational news. Is this 
to their advantage? The people live upright, orderly 
lives, and nothing sensational happens. As between 
themselves there are no wars or rumors of war. There 
are no bomb throwings or disorderly elections. Dema- 
gogues are not given office. Public men are not denounc- 
ing other public men, and the mud-slinging art remains 
undeveloped. Agriculture, commerce, literature and art 
are cultivated in a reasonable unemotional way. Reli- 
gion is still a force, and domestic life is largely free 
from the hectic influence found elsewhere. They still 
may be termed God-fearing people. 

The debt owed these pcople by the United States is 
but little less than that of Europe. To realize the ad- 







Dr. James C. Baker 


venturous courage and determination of these modern 
Vikings, how on our bleak northwestern prairies they 
demonstrated their worth, read Lincoln Colcord’s trans. 
lation of Professor Rolvaag’s Giants of the Earth. 
That they have come to us in such numbers is one of 
the many blessings for which America should be thankful. 


THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


Church and University 


By REV. JAMES C. BAKER, D. D. 
REVIEWED BY 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, Lirt. D. 


OR twenty-one years Dr. Baker has been the leader 
F of the Wesley Foundation at the University of 
Illinois, and minister of Trinity Methodist Church 
in Urbana, a city of ten thousand students. His an- 
niversary was recently celebrated with appropriate ex- 
ercises, evoking tributes from religious leaders all over 
the nation. No man in America has had richer or more 
varied contacts with student life, and the sermon here 
reviewed, preached on the occasion of the installation 
of the Student Council, gives the results of his ripe 
experience. 

“In the last thirty-five years,” Dr. Baker tells us, 
“the actual registration in our colleges and universities 
has increased six times as rapidly as our population, 
and the curve still moves upward. At the same time 
there is a growing conviction among educators that the 
results in the life of the student—the goal of the whole 
process of modern education—are decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory, because the vital spiritual element is lacking. Un- 
less our wealth of knowledge takes on spiritual mean- 
ing, and finds a spiritual use, it will not only defeat 
itself, but may become a menace.” 

“Three things are needed,” as Dr. Baker sees the 
situation, “and the first is a competent intellectual in- 
terpretation of religion. This does not mean that the 
student asks the Church for philosophy, science, or soci- 
ology, but he does want his religion related to other 
human interests. He wants his religious teacher to be 
adequately trained in the thought of our day and able 
to speak of eternal things in the terms of our time, not 
in any outworn vocabulary of the past. The finest minds 
of the Church are needed in the universities.” 

“The second great demand,” Dr. Baker con- 
tinues, “is for a convincing Christian ethic, re- 
quired by the devastating confusion in the 
minds of the present generation concern- 
ing the meaning, art and conduct of life. 
Today, as of old, the Church is faced by 
a pagan theory of life, which leaves 
mankind to wallow in the formless, 
unchannelled bog of instinct and 
passion. The older generation can- 
not hand over ready-made its stand- 
ards, customs and beliefs. These 
may be offered as a suggestion, but 
they will not be repeated by rote. 
A new morality is needed, or at 
least an ancient moral life must be 
interpreted anew, illuminated, not 
by authority, but by insight.” 

“The third requirement,’ Dr. 
Baker does not forget, “is for an 
interpretation of the social mean- 
ings of religion. What does religion 
mean in practical life? Does it make 
a vital difference in the relations of men 
to one another? Or is our religion 4 
make-believe? Shall society be based 
upon service or profit? Do we intend to 
end war? Do we really believe in the brotherhood of 
men and races? These are the questions youth is ask- 
ing, getting to the root of our discontents.” 

“They err,” Dr. Baker tells us plainly, “who regard 
the questionings of youth as mere juvenile squeaks, an 
the firing-squad type of mind, which would suppress free 
thought, is hopeless. It betrays its own past and dark- 
ens the sunrise in the soul of youth. Education is in- 
tended to teach youth how to think, not what to think. 
The church must claim and keep its freedom, if it ex- 
pects to have leadership among students. To me the 
most hopeful fact is that thoughtful students, to a greater 
degree than ever in my knowledge, are seeking the 
vital experience of religion; and that is the path of light.” 
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So convenient in summer! 
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In summer it isn't always 
possible for you to obtain the 
quality of food you desire for your 
table, if you happen to be away 


OOD FOOD for your family 

—first, last and always. This 
is your rule, of course. You know 
how much depends on the quality 
of your meals=the precious from your usual sources of supply. 
health of those in your care— os But at the seashore, in the 
their daily enjoyment at the home mountains or off in the country, 
table. And what a debt your family owes | youcan purchase Campbell's Soups wherever 
you for your constant efforts to place before _food is sold. 
them such delightful and beneficial meals! 





ewe 
ev 2 @ 

You deserve every help in your important 
and exacting service to the home. Campbell's 
Soups are such an aid. For their exceptional 
goodness more than meets your high 
standards of quality and they are delightfully 
easy and ccrvenient to serve. Adding an i a 
equal quantity of water, bringing to a boil, 
simmering a few minutes. Isn’t it wonderful 


With all the cold meats, salads and iced 
beverages of summer, your family needs the 
healthful invigoration of good, hot soup. It 
is a splendid tonic to the digestion. It is 
the ideal one-hot-dish of the summer meal. 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup is a great 
: en summertime favorite. It is so hearty and 
that Campbell's delicious soups require no —gubstantial—‘‘a meal in itself,” people say. 
more from you than this? Think how much Fifteen choice vegetables—whole, diced 
you are saved! And now especially, when or in puree. A luncheon or supper ready 
the weather is hot, you are grateful to in a few minutes! Your grocer has, or will 
Campbell's Soups for helping to keep you _get for you, any of the 21 Campbell's Soups 
out of the kitchen. listed on the label. 12 cents a can. 






















My flowers seem to laugh with me 
And wink their eyes in merry glee; 
It’s just the way I show delight 
When Campbell's thrill my appetite! 
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WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE 













Campbell’s delicious soups, already cooked, can be obtained everywhere 
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a Whittall weave 
reflecting the modern 


ND now the modernistic in color and design of rugs is 

A first sponsored by Whittall. . . . From the palette of 
the heavens the elusive blues and pinks, purples and grays 
of late autumnal evenings have been appropriated. .. . 


«Gorgeous rugs!” Milady exclaims at first sight, and im- 
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mediately their wondrous beauty warms her heart’s desire 
for possession. . . . These modernistic rugs by Whittall 
have that rare quality of creating a new charm in the 
home ..... . and the pride of ownership that means so 


much of genuine satisfaction. . . . Truly wonderful rugs 
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TALL RUGS 


Whittall Catalog in Colors Mailed on Request 
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CINNAMON BUN 


HIS is the simple 
story of a man and 
a dog and what each 

did to the heart of the 
other. It is, admittedly, a 
story of sentiment, which may possi- 
bly condemn it at the outset, since 
sentiment seems, these days, to be 
going out of fashion in stories, though 
not wholly, praise be, in real life. 

Perhaps it is not even a story, if one is to accept the 
dictum that plot is essential to a story—plot in the 
Aristotelian sense, that is, involving complication, crisis, 
and solution. In real life events do not commonly round 
themselves out in that perfect fashion. They just occur, 
one after another, with no special reference to cause and 
effect, at least in the lives of ordinary men like Tom 
Regan and ordinary dogs like Cinnamon Bun. 

For Tom Regan was not an extraordinary man nor 
was Cinnamon Bun in any sense an extraordinary dog. 
He had his points—oh, yes, Cinnamon had his points, as 
you shall see—but neither intellectually nor physically 
could he be classed with the great dogs of history or 
fiction. He was neither a hero nor a show champion; 
he was just dog. 

And yet, through the strange permutations of fortune, 
Cinnamon Bun, who might, under happier circumstances, 
have gladdened the heart of a lonely child, was an out- 
cast. Cinnamon knew it, and the realization made him 
forlorn and miserable. You would have had no doubt 
of it if you had seen him trotting disconsolately along 
the roadside that damp April morning. His whole aspect 
was eloquent of desolation. His tail was clamped be- 
tween his legs. He held his head low, not with the grace 
of a trailing hound but with a sort of discouraged limp- 
hess. There was a hunched look about his shoulders and 
his eyes were dull and timorous. When he stopped occa- 
sionally in his aimless journey, and glanced back over 
the road he had traversed, or across the brown fields that 
had not yet felt the kiss of Spring, he trembled, less 
with the cold than with wretchedness. 

Cinnamon Bun was a smallish dog, about the size 
of an Irish terrier. There was a slight concavity in 
the upper line of his nose which is considered fatal 
to beauty in a dog. One ear was placed a trifle higher 


Not a hero~ just dog ~ welcomed 
into the hearts of Roxville 


By WALTER A. DYER 


Author of ‘All Around Robin Hood’s Barn**® 
and other dog books 


than the other and neither of them hung gracefully. His 
hind quarters had a pinched look and his tail, when 
visible, was rather too long and snaky. He was muddy 
now, but even if he had been clean he would have had 
a dirty look, owing to his curiously mixed sandy-gray 
color. It was as though he had started out to be a white 
dog, had thought better of it and tried to become a 
brindle, and had finally been obliged to abandon the 
attempt as hopeless. There was about him an unfinished, 
indeterminate look. 

And yet he was a dog, possessing all the dog’s po- 
tentialities for devotion and charm, humor and sport. 
An unconsidered atom of the universe, trotting along the 
wet roadside, a waif and a vagabond, he was yet a dog. 

It will never be known where he had come from, or 
what recollections of a happy or unhappy puppyhood he 
had left behind. Perhaps he did not know himself, for 
it is impossible for the human mind to gauge correctly 
the faculty of memory in a dog. It was, at least, the 
present which chiefly concerned him, its weariness and 
discomfort and peril, and the dark mystery of life. Per- 
haps it was hunger that drove him on, or it may have 
been a remnant of Spartan courage and a spark of in- 
herited faith in humankind that would not be quenched. 

It was a pity, perhaps, that chance had not headed 
him in the opposite direction. Six miles behind him lay 
the pleasant village of Roxville, and in Roxville there 
dwelt many people who harbored an unreasoning but 
compelling tenderness toward dogs. Surely some one of 
them would have given him food and shelter. In Rox- 
ville there were warm houses and fragrant stables; there 


were woodsheds where 
squares of carpet were laid 
for weary dogs and where 
there were always pans of 
drinking water and some- 
times bones; in Roxville there were 
children who had learned the delights 
of canine comradeship and there were 
healthy, joyous dogs running about 
the streets and yards. But of this Cinnamon Bun knew 
nothing. 

The road beside which he traveled was of asphalt, 
shiny and slippery with moisture and hard on a dog’s 
feet. Now and then he passed a farmhouse, usually stand- 
ing well back from the road. Occasionally the farm dog 
caught sight of him and ran part way out, barking. It 
was not a hospitable greeting and Cinnamon Bun had 
somehow lost faith in farmhouses. ; 

At length he caught sight of the figure of a man walk- 
ing across the fields. Their courses were converging; the 
dog perceived that they must meet if he kept on. He 
paused, gazing at the approaching figure with a faint 
hope mingled with distrust. Then he started on again, 
slowly and doubtfully, prepared at any moment to turn 
and flee. 

The figure was that of Tom Regan, and if Cinnamon 
Bun had known he need not have been afraid, for it 
chanced to be Tom Regan’s vocation to be kind to dogs. 

There were more famous boarding kennels at East 
Winslow, a dozen miles away beyond Roxville. They 
were quite magnificent and their owners advertised them 
extensively. The range of houses, painted white and 
green, had been designed by a Boston Architect, and 
the sanded runs, geometrically uniform and perfect, 
were enclosed in heavy wire fencing on steel posts. 

Tom Regan’s kennels were not at all like that. His 
half dozen houses were unpainted and inelegant. One 
capacious one had been made over from a poultry house 
of the old-fashioned sort, with a miniature cupola on 
top. At least two had been made out of piano boxes. The 
runs were irregular in shape and were enclosed in ordi- 
nary poultry wire on wooden posts that had been set 
without benefit of plumb and level. All had been ar- 
ranged as convenience and the pressing need of a mo- 
ment had dictated. The whole place [Turn to page 72} 








































caravan of motor tourists, after following the red 

line of the National Park-to-Park Highway out 

of Glacier Park through 
Spokane, Seattle and down 
the main street of Tacoma, 
nears Mt. Ranier. the snow- 
crowned monarch of all the 
great peaks of the northwest. 
Among these mountains 
are most of the choicest and 
noblest afforded by a country 
enviably rich in that sort of 
thing. Mt. Ranier is our prop- 
erty, along with many other 
highly distinguished peaks of 
the far west. Nobody, on any 
pretext, can interfere with our 
free enjoyment of them or 
ever get them away from us 
—for they are set apart and 
safeguarded for all time 
within the boundaries of our Be Cou 
national monuments and na- 


(Caravan of a critical situation is at hand as our 
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thousand feet 
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in tersest possible summary something like this: 

A dormant volcano which once blew off 2,000 feet 
of its own head. Another volcano, which just to be dif- 
ferent, caved in and left a vast blue lake 
in the crater of its peak. After that the 
mountain which is the only active volcano 
in our forty-eight states. Then a once 
dome-like peak, which equally intent upon 
attaining distinction, sliced itself in half. 
The highest mountain top in continental 
United States is to follow; and, as other 
high spot attractions, our highest water- 
fall and the world’s biggest and loftiest 
trees. 

Such arguments as these should have 
some weight. Moreover, you will have to 
continue on down the Pacific coast to San 














Mount Rainier and 
Paradise Valley show 
their charms well as 
the background for a 
climbing party on Pin- 
nacle Glacier. Rainier 
is the highest moun- 
tain in the northwest 
and ranksthird among 
all the high peaks of 
continental United 
States. A volcanic ex- 
plosion once blew off 
a tapering cone which 
rose another two 


tional parks and _ reserves. 
But the critical situation 
which confronts us is simply 
this—that a large element of 
this once light-hearted cara- 
van sullenly declares this 
morning that it is “getting 
rather fed up” on mountains. 
And we’re not surprised! 


Above. A view of the 
Yosemite Valley from 
Glacier Point. The Half 
Dome in the background 
is a mountain which rises 
almost a mile above the 
floor of its adjacent 
valley. The crest of Half 
Dome reaches above sea 
level 8,852 feet. At right. 
Mount Hood which dom- 


















Two months ago we started 
in the far northeast, at Mt. 
Desert Island off the coast 
of Maine, where we saw a 
range of little granite moun- 
tains come trooping down to have their toes tickled by 
the waves of the Atlantic. Since then, to this day when 
we sniffed the salty tides of the Pacific in the far north- 
west, we have been viewing other mountains in a most 
bewildering succession of shapes and sizes and a verit- 
able prism of hues—White, Green, Blue, Smoky and 
Rocky Mountains—net to mention Blue Ridges and 
Black Hills. 

So this morning, confronted by both the Coast Range 
and the Cascades, and with a rumor about that next we 
will come upon the Sierras and some other assorted 
ranges later in lower California, something in a truly 
sympathetic vein may well be said for the “Bolsheviki 
elements” who now rise in meeting and warn defiantly 
that any further mountains that we may propose to 
place on view “will have to be good—darn good!” 

To that your guide can only reply, with a gesture to- 
ward Mt. Ranier as the first sample, that the next ex- 
hibits are guaranteed to be superlatively good and in 
every sense distinctive. At the same time, however, he 
must frankly confess to the hecklers that as we go 
rolling on down through the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon and California, our program for this third stage of 
the tour involves further adventures in “hitting the high 
spots.” A few features outstanding among these high 
spots, if you decide to follow the caravan farther, are, 



















inates the landscape of 
Oregon with its snow peak 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 






Diego if you are to join in our 
trek later across the southland, 
over the Old Spanish Trail, to 
St. Augustine. So why not 
stick along? Your guide, for 
his part, promises to keep to 
valley roads most of the way 
and never to lead any moun- 
tain-climbing expeditions. 
After a drive of three hours 
up from sea-level to an eleva- 
tion of more than a mile, we 
have reached, at the south side 
of Mt. Ranier, a_ glorious 
flower-dappled valley, named “Paradise.” What is re- 
ported to be “the longest and most celebrated snow 
climb in the United States” leads from the Paradise 
Valley hotel and motor camp settlement on and up 
to Mt. Ranier’s summit. On: eight or nine miles. Up: 
9,000 feet. But, please, before you attempt it, be sure 
first to read the earnest warnings in the National Park 
Service’s booklet concerning the risks and fatigues of 
that climb. Then, if you still rate yourself as sturdy 
and peppy enough, go to it! Out with your mountain- 
eer’s snow paint and ice picks and goggles and ropes; 
and the second day of your labors should find you at 
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OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY 


Hitting the high spots 


in the Sar West 


BY CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


the crest. Probably the fairest sight you will se 
will be Paradise Valley. If you do not climb the 
mountain why not head for some easily x. 
cessible height in the general direction of Pip. 
nacle Glacier, as likely to be the best place 
from which to view both Paradise Valley ani 
the whole bulking majesty of Mt. Ranier? 

The ambitious may be toiling upward, mean. 
time, to tell us later about the dozens of glaciex 
which radiate like star-fish fins from the snoy. 
cap, and about the steam jets up there whic 
indicate the volcano as still “dormant.” 

We, the more philosophic pilgrims, can be 
meditating at our ease upon the day when (x 
we are assured by geologists) Mt. Ranier ha 


a loftier conical tip, much like dear old Fujiyam 
of the Japanese prints—and then blew off som 
2,000 feet of that tapering crest in a terrific 
explosion. What a mountain! Still the king of th 
Northwest after that beheading. And still ranking third 
among all the highest peaks of continental United 


States. 


Out with the mapcase now, and unfold the mos 
precious bit of paper which a motor tourist in the fa 
west can possess. This is called “A Map of the National 
Park-to-Park Highway.” (It is distributed free by the 
National Park Service, Washington, D. C.) 

This routes us back to Tacoma. So back we go. Fron 
there we roll on through Olympia, the state capital; and 
on down through Oregon, by way of Portland and 
Salem, heading for the second national park on ou 
route—Crater Lake. No offense meant to these fin 
new cities of the northwest when we give them 
more than a mere mention. This is a scenery-seeking 
tour, featuring chiefly the charms of our national parks. 

(You should see how we treated New York and Phik- 

delphia. We made long detours to avoid them; shunned 
them as if they were quarantined for a plague.) 
Mt. Hood, dominating the landscape of Oregon 
Ranier does that of Washington, may lure a few of ou 
caravan away for a side-trip, but the main expedition 
—with its guide keeping a discreet silence—hastens 
to Crater Lake. The quicker we get there, the sharpe 
will be the contrast between the mountain which bler 
its own head off and the next mountain, best described 
in its present state as “the late Mount Mazama,” 
which caved in and thus created (in the wide opa 
spaces left by the collapse) the cup of Crater Lake 
Here is a cup of the bluest blue waters in the world; : 
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Above. Crater Lake 
is a cup of blue water 
sunk in a mountain 
top. It is six miles 
across. Wizard Is- 
land is in the fore- 
ground. Right. E/ 
Capitan, famous 
mountain of solid 
granite, in Yosemite 
National Park pre- 
sents an almost sheer 
cliff to the traveler 


Photo by U. S. Army Service 


mammoth c up 
sunk in a mou 
tain top, with 1 
lake at its bottom 
which measures sii 
miles across ani 
2,000 feet in max: 
mum. depth. The 
cup now is only 
half full. ‘Th 
scenic effect isn! 
hurt by this in the 
least, for it leaves 
[Turn to page 4) 
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This Soothing Searching Cleanliness 


Cham day to day you can see it bring a new bloom 


of loveliness to your complexion 


O SEE the skin become radiant with a new 
- ors loveliness after the very first Com- 
plete Woodbury Facial. . . to watch the com- 
plexion grow fresher... more beautiful from 
day to day . . . with a new softness . . . a depth 
of clearness... 

That experience can be yours... yours, because 
everyone’s skin must become finer, iovelier when 
given proper care. For what, after all, is proper 
care but keeping the skin—the pores as well as 
the surface —always exquisitely clean? 

And that is why the new Complete Woodbury 
Facial is so immediately, so visibly effective. For, 
by combining, as it does, the use of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap with Woodbury’s Creams, this treat- 
ment does more than cleanse the surface of the skin. 
It penetrates every tiny pore... stimulates, 
awakens the skin. . . a soothing, searching clean- 
liness that brings out the natural beauty of “A 
skin you love to touch!” 

It is such a simple treatment, too—just one, 
two, three steps. You need only Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—bland and soothing—Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream—persuasive and softening—and 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream—greaseless and re- 
freshing. Each especially prepared for use with 
the other two. 

And how gratefully — how quickly your skin 
responds to the professional thoroughness of the 
new Complete Woodbury Facial. 

Your drug store or toilet goods counter can 
supply you with the new Complete Woodbury 
Facial. Or, let us send you a trial set, contain- 
ing enough of the soap and creams for seven gen- 
erous treatments, also one of the new Tressettes, 
an ingenious band to hold your hair back while 
you are creaming your face. Give yourself a 
Woodbury Facial every day for a week... you 
will be delighted with the improvement in the 
texture of your skin. After that, use the Com- 
plete Facial once or twice a week, keeping your 
skin clear and healthy in between times with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, as directed in the book- 
let around every cake. Write today for your trial 
set, enclosing 25c in stamps or coin. 


Here’s the coupon for your generous trial set <= 





The Andrew Jergens Company 

1517 Alfred St.,«Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 25c (stamps or coin) please send me the 
Seven Day Trial Set of the new Complete Woodbury Facial, 
a Tressette, and your booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., 1517 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


SRO e me meee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eeeeeserene 
eee ee eee eee ee Pee Pee CeCe eee eee ee 
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The New Complete Woodbury Facial is so immedta 
because it is the natural way to care for the skin 


1 Wring a cloth from hot water and hold 

it against the face to thoroughly open 
the pores. Then massage Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream well into the skin with an upward 
and outward motion, covering the face and 
neck thoroughly with the cream. Notice how 
gently it penetrates into the pores and softens 
and loosens the embedded dirt and dust 
particles. 


2 With a soft cloth or cleansing tissue re- 

movethe surplus cream, always withan 
upward motion. Now, wash the face and 
neck with warm water and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, working the creamy lather well 
into the skin so thatit willdissolve and wash 
out the soiled cream which otherwise would 
remain in the pores. Rinse thoroughly with 
warm water, then a dash of cold water or a 
piece of ice wrapped in one thickness ofcloth. 


3 And now the final step. With the tips of 

your fingers, apply lightly Woodbury’ s 
Facial Cream which tones the skin by sup- 
plying just the right amount of natural 
moisture without loading or clogging the 
pores. This finishing cream is greaseless 
and gives that soft, velvety texture so much 
desired. 
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STEPPING UP TO BEAUTY 


Comfort, poise and beauty may depend on the fit of the shoe 


one of his paintings talking to a friend. The 

likeness was that of a beautiful woman. “But,” 
protested the friend, “surely Mrs. X is not so young 
as you have painted her.” The painter lifted his eye- 
brows. “No? But when she came to me, fresh from 
the hands of a facial masseuse, perfectly groomed, 
her hair touched up just so, I could only paint her as I 
saw her.” The artist smiled mischievously. “One thing, 
though, she could not hide; there is one part of this 
portraii that betrays her age,” and he pointed to the 
feet. Though encased in smoothly-fitted slippers of the 
latest mode, the feet the observer saw were “old” feet. 

Even those who praise the modern woman’s type 
mourn the fact that our feet grow old before their time. 
Foot authorities unanimously lay the blame for all 
this to shoes. This hardly seems fair to the wonderful 
progress shown in shoe designing so I went to some of 
the biggest shoe manufacturers in the country to dis- 
cuss the situation. “What,” I asked them, “is the great- 
est foot evil today?” 

Most of them ascribe our foot troubles to bad fitting. 
A research made by one of the most progressive manu- 
facturers in the country showed that short fittings were 
the commonest fault of shoe purchasers. Statistics from 
the State of Wisconsin demonstrated that “sixty per- 
cent of our girls and fifty percent of our boys in the 
growing period were wearing short shoes, which distort 
the anterior part of the human foot.” Another expert 
says that in his experience “most incorrect fittings 
among women come about when the wearer insists on a 
style that is not adaptable to her foot. And because of 
this insistence on style before comfort the retail shoe 
dealer stocks up in styles and neglects to buy enough 
sizes and widths. Feet thus badly fitted have too little 
support for ankles and body; heels are too small and 
high to carry the weight; the arch is abnormally high, 
and the toes are mercilessly pinched.” 

Then, as some of them explained, there is the evil 
of cheap shoes, which are, in the end, the most ex- 


A GREAT Spanish portrait painter stood before 


silhouette. The 


BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 
McCall’s Beauty Editor 


travagant purchase we can make. 

Here are some other feminine faults which these 
experts pointed out to me: 

Too many high heeled shoes are worn for walking, in- 
stead of being reserved for evening or afternoon wear. 

In bad weather there may still be seen on any city 
street many women without rubbers or goloshes—a sin 
against shoe economy, foot comfort and general health. 

Another weakness is our tendency to wear styles de- 
signed for Summer use in Winter time, and use thin, 
soft leathers for street or country wear. 

For the many women these days who suffer from 
crippling foot troubles only an orthopedic surgeon can 
prescribe. But most of us belong to that great army of 
the average whose feet are 
periodically weakened 
when we wear the wrong 
kind of shoes. Now, for 
years we've been told 
that only by wearing ugly. 
flat-heeled shoes can we 
relieve this almost uni- 
versal condition of foot 
weakness. Suppose 
you've been wearing 
badly fitting, high- 
heeled shoes for all oc- 
casions. Experts on 
foot anatomy tell us 


To the right, 
above, is shown 
an afternoon 
strap inpat- 
ent leather 
withawavy 



















































Above, a 
smart patent 
leather street 
shoe with dull 
calf back. At 
right, a lovely black 
satin, black 
and gold bro- 
cadewith 
beaded buckle; 
graceful for 
evening or 
afternoon oc- 
casions 
Below, white suede and 
honey beige, lizard trimmed, 


for summer or southern re- “Sh 
sort wear i 





sports oxford be- 
low it has the 
distinction of its 
class —no shoe 
wardrobe is com- 
pletewithout this 
useful member 















that the tendon of Achilles, at 
the back of the heel, is short- 
ened thereby, that the arch 
is raised too high, and the 
weight values thrown out. 
You can see what an abrupt 
change to the flat-heeled, old- 
fashioned “health” type of 
shoe will do. That tendon will 
be painfully stretched and 
you'll be no better off than 
before. The sensible, wise 
thing to do is to begin to buy 
shoes that fit properly, give 
good support in the arch, 
with the heels a little lower 
than, the type you’ve been 
wearing. When this pair is 
wearing out, buy one with a 
heel that’s just a little lower. 
In time you'll reach the most 
satisfactory heel level for 
your foot. In general, a heel that 
is about an inch and three-quar- 
ters in height gives grace and ease 
to the foot. 

Another great fallacy in foot 
health is the notion most of us 
have that comfortable, well-de- 
signed, well-built shoes, made with 
consideration of the actual bone 
structure of the foot, are lacking 
in smartness. In pursuit of mate- 
rial for this article I looked at 
great sample rooms full of shoes 
which had been made in New En- 
gland as well as the great shoe 
centers of the Middle West. And 
I discovered that style plays a 
great part in the manufacture of 
sensible, well-built, foot discipline 
shoes. In one house I met a 
charming French style expert im- 








ported to give that subtle Paris touch to the line of 
scientifically-made shoes. 

Here are some economy and comfort suggestions 
which will help you to get better wear and more hap. 
piness out of your shoes. Have one pair of true “com. 

fort” shoes in your wardrobe. They are ideal for house. 
work, shopping, marketing, driving the car, office work. 
ing and other jobs. When you buy shoes for the occasion 
you are being far less extravagant than you think 
Several pairs of shoes make it possible to have a daily 











Comfort and 
style are com- 
bined in a 
street tie, 
right. For 
daily wear 





























change as well as a change from 
day to evening slippers, or from 
street to sports shoes. This gives 
longer life and better looks to your 
footwear. Remember that when a 
shoe begins to wear badly it loses 
its gripping quality. The longer you 
wear it the less adaptable and effic- 
ient your feet become for your new 
pair of shoes. It all comes back to 
the same thing in the end. When a 
shoe is not doing its best work your 
feet must suffer. And, quite aside 
from the pain and inconvenience 
of “breaking in” a new pair, the 
length of wear of all your future 
shoes is shortened. 

Here are some of the things a 
bad shoe does: it inhibits nerve 
activity, cuts off the important 
blood supply to a part of the body 
which needs it most. It throws the 
various bones out of alignment, spoils the shape of the 
foot irrevocably, in time makes a good carriage almost 
impossible. As one foot authority puts it. “In middle 
age the cumulative effect of these evils causes constant 
jarring on the spine which makes many women phys: 
cally unfit—and all because of their feet.” The mech 
anism of the foot, he says, is as intricate as that of 4 
watch, and we should care for it accordingly. 

To aid the foot in getting into its normal position and 
back to its normal effectiveness, after a series of il- 
fitting shoes, special foot devices have been perfected. 
They are sold in carefully tabulated sizes and for speci- 
fied conditions. They cannot, of course, cure injured 
feet, but they can relieve pain and make it easier for 
Nature to recover her good humor, so far as the abused 
foot is concerned. In many cases they have proved it- 
valuable in restoring balance and bone and muscle 
strain to normal. Foot exercises, too, have an important 
réle to serve, but alas, they are of very little use if on 
continues to wear badly fitted shoes. For what cal 
massage and exercise for a few minutes a day do t0 
counteract the effect of ten or twelve hours of fod 
cramping? 

Too little has been said in the past of the importance 
of well-built shoes for children. While the feet are stil 
growing and being molded shoes must allow free play 
to the toes, growing room, and give a straight inner line 
to the sole that helps the child to walk correctly. And 
when the shoe heel begins to creep higher, as in young 
women’s shoes there should be plenty of support for 
the arch, and no high, teetering heels. For the suddet 
climb to stilt-like heels in a young girl means years 0! 
suffering ahead, years when, as an older woman, she W! 
be forced to wear shoes prescribed by an orthopedi 
surgeon. And, as everyone knows, that gentlemal 
ordinarily cares very little for a shoe’s looks as agailis! 
its corrective powers! 

This month we’ve collected some good help from tht 
best authorities on (1) -how to choose shoes, (2) how ! 
care for them, and (3) how to care for the feet thal 
wear the shoes. Just send a two cent stamp to: 
Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37 
Street. New York City. 
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Beware of Spiders 


ACK of a parti- 


tion where pass 

a ers-by cannot see 
him, the loan shark 
spins his web—and 
waits. In his show- 
windows he dis- 
playsgenerous- 
sounding proposals, 
He says, “We will trust you when no 
body else will—if you have a job.” He 
sends smoothly-worded circulars and 
letters marked “Personal,” telling how he 
has been able to assist “your friends,” 
and how he will gladly do as much for 
you—and no outsider will be the wiser. 





Sometimes he boldly tells his story on 
posters and handbills—‘*Money for sal- 
aried men. No mortgages—no indorse- 
ment—no collateral—no questions asked. 
We let you have money at the time you 
apply for it.’’ He pledges strict secrecy 
and low rates of interest. He describes 
himself as “the wage-earner’s only friend 
in time of need”—spider-webs to catch 
the unwary. 


Perhaps you have never known a desper- 
ate need for an immediate loan. But the 
loan shark knows that the world is full of 
unfortunate men and women who will 
promise to pay almost any price in the 
future for a little cash in hand now. 


Driven by extravagance or unexpected 
misfortune, the needy one, when caught, 
pays a truly terrible price. 


The loan shark knows that many of his 
victims will be unable to pay on the ap- 
pointed date. He, therefore, extends the 
time but increases the amount of the loan. 
Month by month it grows till it crushes. 
The loan shark's favorite lash on the un- 
happy victim is “Pay—pay more—or I 
will expose you. Pay or I will make you 
lose your job.” Sadly enough, sometimes 
his threat is carried out and the job is lost. 


Imagine a frightened employee paying 
$2.00 a week “interest” on a $10.00 loan 
for three years—156 weeks—and still 
“owing” the original $10.00 although he 
had paid $312.00. The man who paid this 
lived in the capita! of a great State. 


A man who made $60 a month borrowed 
$75 from a loan shark. For a period of 
three years, he paid each month $21.85 
interest—more than ‘one-third of his 
wages—without reducing the principal 
debt. 


Fortunate is the man who has honest em- 
ployment which pays him a better wage 
than he needs for actual necessities. Out 
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of his surplus, week by week, he can 
make himself safe. The man past middle 
age who has never saved a cent can hope 
perhaps for but little more than contin- 
uing health and steady employment, but 
younger men and women can and should 
plan complete financial independence for 
themselves in their later years of life. 


If you must borrow, make sure the lender 
is licensed and supervised by the State. 


A booklet prepared by the Metropolitan 
will be of assistance in showing how to 
save, and thereby avoid the loan shark's 
web. It will be sent free and without 
obligation on your part. Address Booklet 
Department, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, Number One Madison 
Avenue, New York City and ask for 
Booklet No. 98-M. 


Haley Fiske, President. 


Many millions of dollars are loaned annu- 


ally by loan sharks. These millions in loans 
cost borrowers as much more in interest, to- 
gether with untold mental distress. 


Prosecution, though helpful, is not a per- 
manent remedy for the loan shark evil. 


People still need money and Fx 
will make any promise for iC . 
the future in return for } A 


present relief. Legitimate 
remedial and business in- 
stitutions are therefore nec- 
essary. Most States permit 
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The Uniform Small Loan 
Law drafted by the Russell 
Sage Foundation is in use 
in twenty-three States and 
has done much to better 
commercial money lend- 
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Photo by Keystone 


Mount Lassen, the only active volcano in our forty-eight states 


a rim of precipitous cliffs, a thousand 
feet or more high all around the lake, 
and gives that deep-hued blue gem a 
sunken setting. With a luxuriousness 
quite appropriate, the motorist can 
view everything from his car, for a 
rim road, thirty-five miles long, circles 
the crater. Wizard Island, please note, 
is an extinct volcano in miniature. If 
you descend to the lake shore and 
take a boat to explore, you can in- 
spect its tiny crater. 

South-bound from Crater Lake, we 
may return to Medford; or sweep in 
a semi-circle southeast, around the 
borders of Upper Klamath Lake. These 
two routes join again ‘at Siskiyou, Ore- 
gon. Shortly after the cross-roads here 
are passed, all the rest of this month’s 
journey lies through one state. Even 
if we hit only the four national parks 
ahead as our “high spots,” eliminating 
several national monuments along the 
seaboard and taking all possible short- 
cuts, this means more than a thousand 
miles of travel through one state, but 
this state is probably the best adver- 
tised in the entire Union—California. 
Its various attractions, full of con- 
trast, are bound to scatter an inde- 
pendent-minded band of tourists, such 
as ours, like confetti in a cyclone. 

Hundreds of miles of wonderful 
drives along the seacoast are pulling 
one direction; the great inland parks 
another. Shoreline cities boasting of 
“the coolest Summers” will lure away 
the folks who most prize their ease and 
comfort; thrill-seekers who don’t mind 
heat may adventure into the deepest, 
hottest low spot in the land, Death 
Valley, 276 feet below sea level; while, 
not more than sixty miles away from 
this valley (by crow-flight) the moun- 
taineers will be attempting to scale 
the highest peak in the land, Mt. Whit- 
ney. All in one state are snowfields and 
semi-tropical groves; deserts and 


Edens; trees 4,000 years old and 
crumbling mission churches, or new 
cities with architecture so modern—as 
in Hollywood—that it approaches the 
futuristic. California can show you any 
“period” you crave, from the Archaian 
to new lava spouted from a volcano so 
recently as 1915. 

But your guide, with as many of the 
caravan as he can keep in line, must 
iead on, another such landmark loom- 
ing up ahead now as Ranier and Hood 
were farther back. Upper California’s 
sentinel peak is Mt. Shasta, which 
holds its own at this valiantly, for few 
other mountains in the world rise so 
high—10,000 feet in the clear—above 
their bases. All three of these famous 
Pacific Coast landmarks, you may be 
aware, blazed in the nights of long 
ago like Vesuvius. 

But a neighbor to Shasta is of more 
immediate concern to us, because it 
still is active as a volcano. This is Mt. 
Lassen, the chief attraction at our next 
stop, in Lassen Volcanic National 
Park. You recall reading about the 
nights of May 19 and May 22, 1915, 
when Mt. Lassen, in excellent imita- 
tion of the old time Paine’s Pompeii 
Fireworks Show, sent up rockets and 
bombs and erupted new lava and blasts 
of gas which scorched two near-by 
valleys and then deluged them with 
floods of melted snow water. Even 
within the past ten years minor rum- 
blings and steamings have recurred 
here. 

Unless a majority votes to clamber 
to Mt. Lassen’s peak for the view of 
150 miles sweep, your guide won't 
lead the way; we will have a passing 
glimpse of one of the lesser attractions 
of the park, the Cinder Cone, and then 
roll briskly down the Great Valley 
through Sacramento and Stockton to 
Yosemite. We’ll hurry to this destina- 

[Continued on page 79 | 











ful booklet to 





y rw lessons in home decoration in one compact little book- 
let, Decorating Your Home! This McCall pamphlet, which 
costs only ten cents, offers you practical information in regard 
to furnishing and refurnishing your house, or apartment, or 
room. It tells you about color schemes, curtains, carpets and 
rugs, balanced decorations, and all the other details that make 
a home charming, or otherwise. Send your order for this help- 
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A 20-SECOND STORY 
IN PICTURES 


Of how children properly provided with the great growth 
element of food develop mentally and physically 


What that element is—How to supply it 





70% of the Day’s School Work 
Crowded into 4 Morning Hours! 


of the day’s school work is 
crowded into four short morning hours is an unknown 
fact to most parents—but strikingly well known among 
educators. Investigations in schools throughout all America 


That an average of 70% 


prove this to be a condition that must be met. 


That is why the world’s dietetic urge is to WATCH 
YOUR CHILD’S BREAKFAST-to start days with 
food that “stands by” through the vitally important 
morning hours. 











HAT children need for breakfast, according to 
the most recent findings of foremost authorities 
on child development, is food that “stands by” them. 


That means food properly balanced in the essential 
food elements PLUS an adequate supply of food’s great 
gtowth element, protein. 


When it is properly supplied, greater mental activity 
is indisputably fostered; greater physical strength and 
endurance promoted. When it is lacking, children are 





listless, ‘‘dull.”” Few class leaders, say educators, are found 
among children inadequately supplied with this element. 


For that reason, Quaker Oats, with its remarkable 


protein content, is urged as the ideal children’s breakfast. 


% is protein—plus—an almost perfect food 
“balance” and unique deliciousness 


Quaker Oats contains 16% protein. That element builds 
muscles, It re-supplies the body with energy lost in exer- 
cise and play. It, according to authorities, influences the 
mental activity of both children and adults. The oat 
contains more of this important growth element than 
any other cereal grown. It contains half again as much 
protein as wheat; 60% more than wheat flour, over 
twice as much as cornmeal. Think what this means! 


Besides its rich protein element, Quaker Oats 
is rich in minerals, and abundant in Vitamin B. 
65% is carbohydrate. It retains, too, the rough- 
age that lessens the need for laxatives. The oat 
is the best balanced cereal that grows. 


Served hot and savory, Quaker Oats supplies, 
too, the most delicious of all breakfasts—a 
creamy richness no other cereal can boast. 




























(Above) Equipped for a good eight-hour day of solid play, 
these St. Louis children are wisely nourished by thoughtful 
mothers with Quaker Oats breakfasts the year around. 


(Below) Sturdy little Alice Benedict, whose hot oat- 
meal breakfasts fit her for strenuous and exciting days. 


Quick Quaker—the world’s 

fastest hot breakfast 
Your grocer has two kinds of Quaker 
Oats. That is, Quaker Oats as you 
have always known them and Quick 
Quaker, which cooks in 2% to 5 min- 
utes—faster than plain toastmand makes 
the richest breakfast now the quickest. 


«7 QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Chicago Peterborough Saskatoon 
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Salad Sandwiches, 


Premier 


EE, Mom, better put in about a 
dozen sandwiches”... and what 
school appetite wouldn’t feel the 
same way when you pack those de- 
licious salad sandwiches spread with 
the homefresh goodness of Premier 
Salad Dressing! Its hearty tang 
makes lunch box sandwiches ten 
times more tempting. And planning 
them is simple, too. Send for our 
free book of 98 new recipes. 


‘Premier 


SALAD DRESSING 
AL perfec? mayonnaise 


Francis H. Leggett & Co., Dept. 98, Packers and distrib- 
utors of Premier Pure Foods, 27th St. & Hudson River, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send free your new recipe book, “An Aladdin's 
Lamp at Mealtimes.” 


Street 


City en te eS 






fi tan gy 
lavor 
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MAGIC CASEMENTS 


HEN I am asked, what 
W woot should one give a 
child to instill the love of 
reading, the answer doesn’t come 
to me in words. It forms a picture, 
a remembered scene of childhood. 

Our house stood on a hillside. 

It was built of logs, with all out- 
of-doors for a garden. In one direction, 
you could travel for sixty miles with- 
out being stopped by a fence. 

A child’s world is limited precisely 
by the visible. Mine was an immense 
semi-circle of prairie. To the westward 
the white crested peaks of the Rockies 
drew the chord of the arc. In the 
round, the prairie joined the blue curve 
of the skyline softly, without a break. 
There were many little lakes, one at 
the foot of the hill; rain-fed sloughs in 
which, at fullest, the yellow grass grew 
down under the water’s edge. 

It was rarely beautiful, and lonely. 
Neighbors were scattered and few. 
Books were even more scarce and more 
lor.ged for. 

Back of the house a wagon road 
went over the hill, leading to the 
school and post office, a mile distant. 
Our nearest neighbor would come that 
way. I remember myself, a thin, plain, 
barefooted little girl with dark curls, 
watching for him; he had promised 
to bring me a book. 

He rode a big, hammer-headed bay 
horse with a racking gait, a horse 
named Chicot. The odd name meant 
nothing to ine then. His own name was 
unusual; I have never met with it be- 
fore nor since. Rockwell Belvidere . . . 
I don’t know where he could have got 
it. There, on the last edge of the fron- 
tier, he was altogether exceptional, be- 
cause he was the only native frontiers- 
man. The rest of us were new settlers, 
from the East, or the Middle West, or 
English remittance men, or what not. 
Belvidere had been born in a covered 
wagon, on the Oregon Trail; and his 
parents perished in an Indian mas- 
sacre when he was only three years 
old. Frederic Remington drew his type 
a thousand times; but it was already 
vanishing from the western scene. Bel- 
videre was of a sunburned fairness, 
with a drooping, hay-colored mous- 
tache and neat imperial. Beneath the 
turned down brim of his soft gray 
Stetson his faded blue eyes were puck- 
ered in a network of fine wrinkles, for 
protection against that dry, pure light 
of the high country. He was then about 


BY ISABEL PATERSON 


Mrs. Paterson is the author of ‘“The 
Singing Season’’, ‘“The Fourth Queen”’ 
and other novels; she is also literary critic 
on a New York newspaper and contributor 
to many periodicals. 


forty; and must have grown up on 
horseback. He slouched a trifle side- 
ways in the saddle, as plainsmen do; 
and when dismounted, he walked with 
a slight swagger of flapped leather 
chararejos and a jingle of spur chains. 

“Hello, sister,” he drawled like a 
Missourian. ““Here—you want to take 
good care of it.” 

Unable even to utter a word of 
thanks, I effaced myself around the 
house, and hid in the most sheltered 
corner with my treasure. A solid brown 
volume, the rubbed gold lettering read 
Marguerite de Valois. Opening the 
covers admitted me straightway into 
sixteenth century France. 

How he had come by them I have 
no idea, but he owned the complete 
historical series by Dumas, from Mar- 
guerite to the Revolutionary romances 
—the story of the fatal diamond neck- 
lace of poor Marie Antoinette and the 
fall of the Bastille. And with rare 
common sense, he lent them to me one 
by one, in proper order. To him, I 
think they were literally true; and so 
far as I know they constituted his en- 
tire library. He was introducing me to 
his dearest friends; fair Marguerite, 
Henry of Navarre, the sinister Queen 
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Eprror, ‘THE Book CorNER 
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Mother and her doomed royal 
sons, Chicot the Jester, brave 
Bussy and the Immortal Musket- 
eers, the Sun King in his youth, 
sweet Louise de la Valliere and 
the dazzling Montespan—great 
company! My teacher caught me 
reading The Three Musketeers 
behind one of those big old-fashioned 
geography books, and confiscated it 
He thought it unsuitable for my years; 
but when I said mother allowed it, he 
gave it back. Lately a famous novel- 
ist told me that he too would forbid 
the Musketeers, if he censored a child’s 
reading at all. He said reasonably that 
the Musketeers were a precious set of 
rascals, glorying in idleness, violence, 
and rakishness. That is a fact; yet toa 
child their story carries quite other im- 
plications. Gaiety, grace, courage, and 
the virtue of friendship were all that I 
read in it; it was an imaginative en- 
largement, the opening of a magic 
casement to the riches of the past, be- 
yond the range of my rather short- 
sighted bodily eyes. For the first time 
I understood that history was made by 
real people. Dumas imparted the glow 
of life to the dryest chronicles of the 
past. Never since have I been bored 
by history in any of its forms. 

The next great experience was Dick- 
ens, amiably lent in a green paper 
covered set which a casual young En- 
glishman had brought from home with 
him. Dickens is an education in sym- 
pathy, in the humor and pathos of 
ordinary lives. I read those books to 
tatters, and have never re-read most 
of them, for fear of undoing the 
charm. Dickens characters stepped out 
from the pages; they exist independ- 
ently; I don’t want to squeeze the 
Marchioness, and happy-go-lucky Dick 
Swiveller, and Barnaby Rudge and 
his raven, and the wilfers and Dolly 
Varden, back between covers. Espe- 
cially Dolly, with her cherry-colored 
ribbons and her flowered petticoat— 
the darling! 

Fenimore Cooper was the third mas- 
ter of fiction I met with; not so potent 
a magician, though at moments he had 
a familiar touch. The Prairie did cap- 
ture something of the atmosphere of 
the Western wilderness which was all 
about me. And though Cooper’s In- 
dians were fantastic creatures—I know 
now that he drew them as much from 
Voltaire’s absolutely mythical Noble 

[Continued on page 76] 
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For housecleaning—Sunbrite 


7 to sweeten and freshen’ 

































HERE ’S more to housecleaning than 

scouring. Airing out and sunning out 

are important. Sweetening — making 
everything newly fresh. 

That is why Sunbrite, the “double- 
action”’ cleanser, is so valuable in houseclean- 
ing. It has a wonderful two-fold power— 
purifying as it scours. Use it in places where 
sunlight cannot reach. 








“Double-action” Sunbrite-means only 
one cleansing process for you, with two 
results. It will cut your cleaning time practi- 
cally in two. It saves strength and effort. 

Economical—half the work—half the time. 
No wonder wise housewives count on 
Sunbrite for all their cleaning tasks. Sun- 
brite does not hurt the hands. Order a 
supply for housecleaning—today. 


Swift & Company 
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in the City of Sunbrite. 
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BIT of golden leisure in our 
hurried days: Sunday breakfast 
on a summer morning. 

In these happy moments at table 
many families now follow a charming 
custom that comes from old plantation 
days. They serve dainty, fragrant pan- 
oe of a particular kind, made ac- 
cording to an old-time southern recipe. 
Pancakes so unusually light, so arv.308 
that just to taste them makes you 
think of old Southern mansions and 


CC"; 


Light, tender muffins and crisp waffles are easily 
made with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. The sim- 
ple recipes are on the back of every package 


oid tae way 


For leisurely summer breakfasts—a 


dainty dish, quickly and easily prepared 


mammy cooks—of Sunday breakfasts 

in the South before the Civil War. 
Years ago these pancakes were famous 

up and down the Mississippi River. 


She mixed four different 
flours in a special way 


A knack of combining four different 
flours—wheat, corn, rye, and rice: this 
was the secret of Aunt Jemima’s cakes. 
To get that wonderful lightness, that 
matchless taste, she mixed her batter 
in this special way. 

While her master lived—so the story 
goes—Aunt Jemima refused to reveal 
her recipe. Later it was sold to a 
famous milling company. 

Today you get all of her ingredients, 
just as she proportioned them, in Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. Her four flours 
together with sugar, milk, baking pow- 


der and salt, ready-mixed, ac- 
cording to her old-time recipe. 


So quick, so easy! 


Nocomplicated measuring and mixing! 
Not the slightest chance to go wrong. 
Merely add a cup of sweet milk (or 
water) to each cup of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, and stir. 

Your family will welcome a Sunday 
breakfast of Aunt Jemima’s matchless 
plantation pancakes, so wonderfully 
fluffy and tender. Plan now to test her 
recipe, ready-mixed in Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour. Your grocer has it. 


FREE —a chance to test her 
famous recipe . . . ready-mixed 


Send for trial size package of Aunt Jemima Pan- 

cake Flour free with new recipe booklet giving many 

delightful suggestions for pancakes, muffins, and 
waffles. Mail coupon today 


We are often asked, «Are these s/ories # 
Aunt Jemima and her recipe really true?’’ “heya 
based on documents found in the files of the earlies! 
owners of the recipe. To what extent they are a mixtut 
of truth, fiction and tradition o 
we do not know. The Aunt ae . 
Jemima Mills Branch, The <_< 
Quaker Oats Company, Chi- r Vy 
cago. Canadian Mills: Peter- 
borough, Ontario; Saskatoon, 

Saskatchewan 





The Aunt Jemima [Pancaae Foo / 
« Mills Branch canst ainas: eli 
Dept. D-24, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Gentlemen: Please send free trial package 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour with 
recipe folder. 
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HERE are always so many practical subjects 

#/ clamoring to be discussed on this page, that I 

never find space to say half I’d like to about the 
gayer side of housekeeping. So this month, while it is 
still too warm to think about Winter and the food prob- 
lems connected with it, I am seizing the chance to talk 
about that ceremony dear to the heart of all women, 
that subject often in the minds of many—a dinner party. 

If you are an experienced housekeeper I warn you 
you will find little here that is new; so read on “at your 
own risk.” But if you are a bride or if, after some 
years of housekeeping you still find dinner-giving a good 
deal of a trial, the suggestions which follow will prove of 
help because they are the results of the hard-learned 
lessons of many homemakers. 

In planning a dinner party the first thing to be con- 
sidered is your guests. How many will you invite, and 
who will they be? Unless you have plenty of competent 
help, you should not attempt a big dinner; far better— 
if for any reason you must entertain a number of per- 
sons—to ask them for supper, when you need serve only 
one hot dish, a salad, hot rolls and a dessert to make a 
thoroughly festive and appropriate meal. Or you can 
divide the friends whom you wish to entertain into small 
groups and give several dinners, the important point to 
remember being, to ask only as many guests as you can 
manage without strain. Never lose sight of the fact that 
for the hostess to look worn out and worried at a dinner 
party is absolutely fatal to its success. 

Having settled upon the number of guests 
you can entertain comfortably, you must next 
do a neat problem in psychology. Will the 
Browns, whom you want to invite, like the 
Blues, whom you also want; will Jack G— 
monopolize the conversation so that gentle 
Mary V— will never get a word in edgewise 
(or perhaps you know that the very fact she 
won't have to talk will delight her; so ask 
her) ; will B’s radical ideas about government, 
which only amuse you and your husband, be 
gall and wormwood to conservative Mr. K.; 
will the Pessimist completely spoil the evening 
for the meek and shy D’s? 

These are some of the questions you must 
ask yourself, for your prettiest china and your 

st food will not make up to your guests for 
being bored or trodden-down or irritated. We 
all of us have friends of whom we are fond, 
but whom our other friends don’t like; such 
friends should be entertained alone, or with the 
Most tolerant of our intimates. They should 
hot be at a party where your chief desire is to 
send all your guests home with the feeling that 
they have had an absolutely perfect evening. 

Let us suppose then, that you have selected 
4 group of persons who will bring out each 























which mar the evening 


BY SARAH FIELD SPLINT 


Director, McCall’s Department of 
Cookery and Household Management 


other’s good points and supply each other’s deficiencies 
—with a little help from you and your husband. You are 
now ready to make out your menu. What you serve will 
depend very much upon what help you have. If you 
have neither cook nor waitress-—and by far the greater 
number of American households are servantless—you 
will plan a meal which you can cook perfectly; which 
will necessitate your getting up from the table the fewest 
times possible; and which will not be spoiled by delays 
in serving. Certain foods, we know, should be served the 
minute they are ready. Such dishes are not for the dinner 
party in the house without a maid. 

For your first course you may serve one of the fol- 
lowing foods: 

Soup; half grapefruit, or melon; fruit cocktail; fish 
cocktail (oyster, lobster, crab-meat or shrimp); hors 
d’oeuvre; canape. 

Whichever you choose, you must be sure that you 





Small dishes of candy should be placed at even intervals on the table 


Photos by Waida 


WHEN YOU ENTERTAIN AT 


Plan early- shop early- prepare early-avoid last minute flurries 






A correctly set dinner 
table. Small dishes 
for nuts at each plate 
and a pair of saltand 
pepper between every 
two places 


DINNER 


can serve it very hot, in the case of soup; or very 

cold, as in the case of grapefruit, melon, fruit and fish 

cocktail; or moderately cold as hors d’oeuvre and 
canapes. 

The main course will consist of a meat and vegetables 
which you feel reasonably sure ai/ your guests will like; 
the more unusual foods are often tempting to a hostess 
looking for novelty, but unless she knows they are 
popular with her guests she had better avoid them. And 
the service necessary to this course should be reduced 
to the minimum, even with one waitress. Don’t plan a 
series of sauces, gravies and other accompaniments 
which must be passed to each guest, for by the time the 
last person has been served with these accessories every- 
one else’s food will be stone cold. If meat gravy is 
provided, it should be served by your husband, or who- 
ever does the carving. You can sometimes plan a menu 
by which it is possible to serve one or more of the vege- 
tables on the platter with the roast—parsley potatoes 
or roast potatoes, for instance, or mounds of carrots and 
peas, or baked whole tomatoes, er glazed apple rings. 

With this course you will also probably want to have 
celery and olives, perhaps currant or mint jelly, or a 
special conserve or relish for which you are famous. 

You will plan a salad course, if you are without a 
maid, which can be arranged on the individual salad 
plates and set away in the refrigerator long before 
dinner. The dressing, though ready, will not be added 
to it until just before you bring it to the 
table. 

For dessert you will select something which 
can be prepared in the morning of the day of 
your dinner. It must also require only a minute 
or two of your time to make it ready for the 
table. Frozen desserts can be quickly removed 
from their packing; and Bavarian creams, rich 
custards, etc. can be gotten ready in advance 
so that when the time comes to serve them, 
they will only have to be garnished with whip- 
ped cream or fruit. 

At the end of this article you will find two 
menus which have been planned for a simplified 
dinner service. Notice in the first menu that by 
having the watermelon balls on the table when 
your guests come into the dining room, you can 
sit down with them; that you will have to rise 
only three times during the meal, and that 
though the dinner is delicious and ample, no 
passing of sauces or other “extras” is required. 

In the second menu soup is suggested for the 
first course. If you serve it in the usual soup 
plates, you will bring it in from the kitchen— 
where it has been kept piping hot—after your 
guests are seated. Or you can do as the widow 
of a famous millionaire in New York does; 
she has soup served in [Turn to page 50] 
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The simple beauty of its design harmonizes with period 
furniture and adds to the attractiveness of any room. 
Walnut, porcelain enamel finish is easily dusted and polished 
with a rag. No cellar is required for the ALLEN. It may be 
placed in a room or hall without installation expense. Heats 
the whole house by circulating moist, warm air. Burns any 
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Heat Radiating Fins 


In this important, new improvement, ALLEN engineers 
have ingeniously adapted the well-known fin construction 
te the castings, thereby adding to the radiating surface 
and greatly increasing heating capacity. Ask the nearest 
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McCALL’S 


WHEN YOU ENTERTAIN AT 
DINNER 


[ Continued from page 49| 






A fier-dinner coffee is usually served in the living room 


covered bouillon cups to keep it hot. 

Having written out a menu which 
meets all your requirements, you make 
up your marketing list. 

It almost goes without saying that 
all marketing must be done the day 
before the dinner, and that everything 
—except the flowers—should be de- 
livered then. No hostess can be at her 
best at dinner unless she has had an 
hour or two of rest in the afternoon, 
and to find time for it, she must get 
every bit of work that she possibly 
can out of the way either the day be- 
fore the party, or on the morning of 
the fateful day. Silver must be polished 
the previous day, the best china and 
glass dusted and covered with clean 
towels, table linen pressed, if neces- 
sary, and all extra house cleaning done. 

Immediately after breakfast on the 
morning of the “great day,” she can 
prepare the vegetables and set them 
away in the refrigerator ready for 
their final cooking. The salad greens 
will be cleaned, the salad dressing 
made and both of them will go into 
the refrigerator. The meat will be got- 
ten ready for roasting, the dessert 
made, and the fruit or fish prepared 
for the cocktail course. 

When all of this is finished she will 
be free to give the house its final tidy- 
ing. After luncheon, the dinner table 
should be set and the center-piece of 
flowers arranged (put it in some cool 
place until shortly before dinner, if 
there is danger of the flowers wilting). 
This done, the hostess-to-be should lie 
down and rest. When she gets up, a 
hot bath, fresh clothes, and a becom- 
ing dress will make her feel as if she 
could successfully carry off a dinner 


in the White House. Over her dress 
she should slip a smock or an over-all 
apron. She can then go to the kitchen 
and begin the final preparations. 
So much has been written about 
table setting that there is very little 
need to say more about it here. 
In the illustration you will notice 
that the flat silver is placed in the 
order in which it is to be used— 
the cocktail fork for the first course 
on the outside, the soup spoon for the 
second course next, while the knife 
for the main course is closest to the 
service plate. On the other side the 
meat fork is on the outside, and the 
salad fork closest to the service plate, 
because that is the last fork to be used. 
(The dessert silver comes in with the 
dessert.) It is, perhaps, worth notic- 
ing that the only fork which ever is 
placed at the right of the service plate 
is the fork for seafood, cocktails or 
shell-fish. Aside from this one excep- 
tion, forks are always put at the left 
of the cover, and knives and spoons 
at the right. In a house with a waitress 
the dinner napkins, folded in oblong 
shape, would be on top of the service 
plates when the guests sat down; but 
in a servantless house the napkins 
would be at the left of the plates, in 
order to make way for the first course 
In neither of these pictures is an 
individual bread and _ butter plate 
shown. This is in keeping with the 
forrnal etiquette of dining, which says 
that you must go butterless to dinner; 
dry bread or rolls you may have, no 
more. But it is only by the most for- 
mal households that this rule is ob- 
served. Nine out of ten American 
[ Continued on page 56] 














D* you know how to make delicious Fruit Ice? A recipe 
for this is given in our booklet, Some Reasons Why in 
Cookery (ten cents). It also contains many recipes for other 
good things, including Maple Parfait. And our booklet Master 
Recipes (ten cents) has recipes for Burnt Almond Bavarian 
Cream, Gingerale Fruit Salad and other hot weather dainties. 
While McCall’s third cookery booklet, Time-Saving Cookery 
(also ten cents), contains appetizing menus and recipes for 
quickly prepared meals and refreshments—invaluable to the 
hostess when unexpected company drops in. 

If you would like to have any of these booklets, just send 
| the necessary amount in stamps to 


The SERVICE EDITOR, McCall’s Magazine 
236 West 37th Street, New York City 
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Mrs. Morcan BELMonT 


Popular member of New York’s gay and 
exclusive younger set, was Miss Margaret 
Andrews. Fond of sports she is a familiar 
figure at the polo grounds and smart 
tracks. Dogs and horses are her hobbies. 


New BEDS by Simmons 


recently chosen by 


Mrs. Henry W. Tart 


is of the old Ohio family distinguished for 
attainments in the law and pre-eminent 
political service. Her personal life is de- 
voted to her family, friends, important 
charities,.and to religious movements. 


Mrs. Belmont’s bedroom 
in her new apartment in 
New York, is furnished 
with exquisite taste and 
great luxury. She says, “I 
spend a great deal of time 
in my bedroom, so I must 
have it livable and com- 
fortable.” A quaint paint- 
ed glass screen comes from 
agreat-great-grandmother 
and stands at the head of 
the handsome Simmons 
Bed. The predominating 
color in the room is orchid 
with touches of green and 
gold everywhere. 
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important women 


The rose guest room in 
Mrs. Taft’s stately Park 
Avenue apartment; win- 
dows, framed in deep rose 
brocade, look over New 
York’s picturesque skyline 
to the East River. The 
chaise longue, the com- 
fortable chairs are covered 
with rose figured brocade. 
The deep velvet carpet 
and the walls are buff, the 
pictures charming 18th 
century French prints. 
The furniture is inlaid 
rosewood in the French 
18th century manner, the 
Simmons Twin Beds No. 
1567 in the same style. 


_for their homes + + » 


1998 
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Simpticiry or Earty Frencu 


Detail of Simmons Bed No. 1569 in 
Mrs, Belmont’s bedroom. She says of 
it, “It has the delicacy, the pure lines 
of the best modern designs and it is 
beautifully executed.” The graceful 
curves of the head-pieces and the fine 
detail, make this design particularly 
good in a room where there is rich- 
ness of fabric and color. 


18tH Century FrReNcH 


Simmons Twin Beds No. 1567 in Mrs. 
Taft’s guest room, finished in stippled 
parchment to harmonize with the 
walls) The 18th century French spirit 
ofthe design, the decoration, make this 
bed a charming nucleus for any num- 
ber of interesting bedroom plans. Mrs. 
Taft says of it, “These new Simmons 
Beds have caught the French spirit 
admirably. They are in good form.” 


Mrs. MorRGAN BELMONTS 
Bedroom 


Mrs. HENrRy W. JAFT’s 
(Cruest Room 


HESE charming bedrooms, in spa- 

cious New York apartments are in- 
teresting examples of successful decorative 
planning. Beauty, harmony and a gra- 
cious sense of comfort have governed the 
selection and placing of the furniture 
and decorations. 


But the delightful and distinct individu- 
ality of each room, comes from its suc- 
cessful reflection of the personality, tastes 
and mode of life of the distinguished 
woman who planned it. 


Mrs. Morgan Belmont says of her own 
room, “It is exactly as I want it with 
many of my nicest things and all my pet 
comforts about me.” With crystal lamps, 
a soft rug, two fine old lacquer chests, 
which are rare Chinese pieces, it is a room 
of exquisite taste and great luxury. 


Mrs. Henry W. Taft has the rare 
genius of creating and running a home 
faultless in the luxurious perfection and 
beauty of its appointments. 


Both these gifted women have chosen 
for these rooms new beds French in de- 
sign—made by Simmons. 

Mrs. Belmont has Model No. 1569, the 
newest and loveliest design from the 
Simmons decorator. Simple curved head 
and foot-pieces flanked by slim posts are 
charming against Mrs. Belmont’s walls 
of pale orchid. 


Mrs. Taft has another new Model No. 


1567, an interesting adaptation of the 
18th century French period, showing the 
provincial influence. Its greater elabora- 
tion of line and formal decoration of roses 
is in perfect taste with Mrs. Taft’s 18th 
century French inlaid rosewood furni- 
ture. Mrs. Taft says, “These new Sim- 
mons Beds have caught the French spirit 
admirably. They are in good form.” 


you will find equally successful Sim- 
mons Beds to add distinction to all 
the bedrooms in your own home. In a 
great variety of designs and periods there 
is one to fit perfectly into every decora- 
tive scheme or to furnish the starting 
place for the bedroom of your dreams. 


Being made of metal a wide variety of 
fine finishes are available, either beauti- 
fully grained woods to match your furni- 
ture or in the choice new colors. 


Simmons Beds are made by the world’s 
greatest manufacturers of sleeping equip- 
ment. Beautifully constructed for sturdy 
lasting use, a Simmons Bed equipped with 
Beautyrest Mattress and Ace Spring is 
perfect for luxurious rest, sound health- 
giving sleep. 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons 
Beds are $10 to $60; No. 1569, $49.75, No. 1567, 
$53.75, No. 1581, $32.75. Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress $39.50; Simmons Ace Spring, $19.75. 
Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. 
Look for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, 


A Cuic Mopern Bep 


Another Simmons Bed, No. 1581, 
selected by Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey 
for her French Chateau on Long 
Island. She says, “I love simplicity. 
So I have been collecting the simplest 
of the French periods, Henri I and 
Francois I. The Simmons Beds are 
modern in the French manner. They 
are footless which I think very attrac- 
tive and the semi-circular head-pieces 
are most appealing,” 


A “Winpsor”’ Bep 


This charming bed was chosen by Mrs, 
J. Borden Harriman for her Washing- 
ton home, “because of the simplicity 
and good taste of its design.” A 
“Windsor” bed, Simmons Model No. 
1588 in walnut finish, it is charming 
with a spread of yellow taffeta striped 
and piped in blue to match the curtains. 
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This new precaution 
helps guard thousands 





from common maladies 


A wonderful, health-giving 
property discovered by 
scientists in fragrant cups 
of Japan green tea 


Ho many men and women 
there are who linger on the 
borderland of perfect health—who 
suffer from various minor discom- 
forts! 


Some of them, it is now believed, 
can be helped by taking a new, sim- 
ple precaution. Thousands of men 
and women are already using it to 
aid in protecting themselves against 
several common maladies. They are 
profiting by a remarkable discovery 
about Japan green tea. 


A health-giving property, a pre- 
cious food element, that is entirely 
absent from most of the foods we 
eat, has been found by scientists 
in our familiar Japan green tea. 


Countless people, 
scientists now believe, 
are suffering from 
minor ailments, merely 
because their daily 
meals do not give them 
enough of this all- 
important element 
i—Vitamin C, 


“Observations dur- 
ing the World War,”’ 
writes one of the coun- 
try’s foremost scien- 
tists, ‘and my recol- 
lection of specific cases, 
all combine to suggest that much of 
the so-called rheumatism which afflicts 
such a large part of our people is due, 
at least in large part, to the use of 
diet too poor in Vitamin C. The 
symptoms are a sallow, muddy com- 
plexion, loss of energy, fleeting pains, 
usually mistaken for rheumatism. 


Entirely lacking in 
most foods 


Only a small number of foods aside 
from Japan green tea—spinach and 
a few fruits and vegetables—con- 
tain this food element. 


That is why so many men and 
women are delighted with this new 
revelation of science—the richness 
in Vitamin C of that old favorite 
drink, Japan green tea. 


For that ‘‘tired feeling which takes 
the joy out of many a day,”’ for sal- 
low skin, for so-called *‘rheumatic”’ 
pains, they are doing this simple 
thing: drinking Japan green tea 
nacadie at lunch, at nape: in 
the afternoon. Start this health- 
building habit yourself. Take ad- 
vantage of the rich supply of Vita- 
min C, in fragrant cups of Japan 




































In the leaves of 
simple Japan green 
tea, scientists have 
found a rich store 

. of the precious Vi- 

tamin C 































green tea. Ina few weeks you will 
probably feel and look more vigor- 
ous—more joyously alive. When- 
ever you drink tea, be sure it is 
Japan green tea. Grocers have it in 
several grades, at different prices 
under well known brand names. 
American-Japanese Tea Committee, 
782 Wrigley Building, Chicago. 
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New and Old Ways 


OU 
¢: 6.8 
buy 
apples, suit- 
able for cook- 
ing, by the bas- 
ket, box, barrel, 
or pound. If 
you have a cool cellar and a*family 
who like apples, it will pay you to put 
in a supply of them early in the fall 
when they are at their best. They 
will often keep for months if each 
apple is wrapped in tissue paper. If you 
are an apartment dweller, lack of stor- 
age space probably forces you to buy 
your supplies in small quantities. In 
this case, purchase apples by the 
pound, rather than the quart in order 
to secure your full money’s worth. 


Coddled Apples 


Wash, peel and quarter medium 
sized apples. Make a syrup by stirring 
together one-third as much sugar as 
water and boil for two minutes. Slip 
the quarters of apple into the boiling 
syrup and cook gently until they are 
transparent. The pieces of apple should 
keep their shape during cooking, so put 
only a few pieces into the syrup at one 
time. Carefully remove the quarters 
when tender and arrange on a dish 
pouring the syrup over them. A most 
attractive dish may be made by cook- 
ing red-skinned apples with their skins 
on. If desired, a few slices of lemon or 
a tiny stick of cinnamon may be 
cooked with the apple. Serve either as 
a dessert or an accompaniment to duck, 
goose or pork. 


Apple Sauce 


To make the best apple sauce you 
ever tasted, use the whole apple, dis- 
carding only the stem and blow. Cook 
the core and skin with the apple as 
this gives a flavor and color to the 
sauce which adds very much to its 
taste and appearance. 

Wash and cut apples in quarters dis- 
carding any rotten or wormy portions. 
Place in a saucepan and add a little 
water—one-fourth cup to six apples, 
if they are large, or to eight apples if 
they are small. Cover and cook rapidly 
for 10 or 15 minutes or until the 
apples are soft. Press through a sieve 


with Apples ss 


BY LILIAN M. GUNN 





strainer 


to remove 

the skin and 
seeds. If, be- 
fore straining, 
the sauce 
seems too thin, 
cook down the apples with the cover 
off, until part of the water has evapo- 
rated, watching carefully that they do 
not burn on the bottom. After strain- 
ing, sweeten to taste. If the apples 
should be very imperfect, pare and 
quarter them. For this kind of apple 
sauce’no straining is necessary. 


Baked Apples 

One of the most popular and most 
healthful ways to cook apples is to 
bake them. For baking select a firm, 
somewhat sour apple. Cut a narrow 
ring of skin from around the center of 
the apple or cut tiny slits in the skin 
running up and down from stem to 
blow. This will provide an outlet for 
the steam that forms in the apple while 
cooking and will insure a more perfect 
shape. (Or apples may be peeled en- 
tirely if preferred.) Remove core from 
apple with an apple corer but do not 
core it all the way through—leave a 
little in the bottom to hold in the sugar 
or any filling you may be _ using. 
Chopped dates, raisins, marshmallows 
and chopped nuts make good fillings. 
If you like spice, stick a few whole 
cloves in the apples or a bit of stick 
cinnamon in the hole. A half-teaspoon 
of butter in each apple gives a deli- 
cious flavor. Place apples in baking 
pan, and put enough water in the bot- 
tom of the pan to keep them from 
burning. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
about 45 to 50 minutes, basting fre- 
quently while cooking. 


Cinnamon Apples 


6 apples 1% tablespoons 
1% cups sugar cinnamon drops 
1% cups water 


Wash apples and prepare as for 
baking, coring them almost through. 
Mix sugar and water and boil 1 minute. 
Add the cinnamon drops. (These are 
the small, old-fashioned hard red 
drops.) Place apples in a baking dish 
[Continued on page 56] 
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The Seventh Annual Heatrola Free Coal Club 
is now forming. Again this year, the handsome 
Heatrola will change thousands of old-fashioned 
*‘parlors”’ into modern living-rooms— thousands 
of half-heated houses into cozy, hospitable homes 





ou are being invited to join “Ya very unique club. By 
enrolling now ¥i,¢+e between Aug. 11 and Sept. 1...you insure 
early delivery of a genuine ESTATE HEATROLA, that 
luxurious home-heater...and a supply of of FREE COAL! 
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fF sounds like an amazing offer, and it is—but, of course, And who hasn’t seen and admired the graceful, cabinet -like - A ian ct wets toe 
| most there’s a reason for it! You see, during these balmy Sum- _Heatrola, agleam in its modern setting—in perfect harmony t| Tee #t}, genious device greatly 
1s to . . ° : ° . ° | increases Heatrola’s heat- 
oe mer days, people are not likely to think of Winter with its with the other fine furniture? S == 4) ingcapacity by capturing 
aeretl howling winds and freezing temperatures. And so, almost So, as you would naturally expect, every year thousands ¥S ws ae cat reagpeerm Bh iheanets 
iter of everyone waits until Fall to replace the half-hearted heat of of people make up their minds to order the Heatrola a few Wie SY ee 
e skin dd-fashioned stoves with the whole-house comfort of the months earlier than they had intended to, and thus get a supply WS Ta 
~g Ps beautiful Estate Heatrola. of coal, without charge. ? ts 
. while This makes it hard for us, and for you, too. In the Fall, To take advantage of this generous offer ... go to the nearest i 
erfect our great plant must run day and night to supply the demand _Heatrola dealer and ask to be enrolled in the Seventh Annual 
ed en- —and, in spite of all we can do, many homes do not begin Heatrola Free Coal Club. Your membership fee, which is 
from toenjoy Heatrola comfort until after the cold weather has begun. only $2, will be applied on the purchase price of your Heatrola. For Smaller 
vl Naturally, we would like to have people order their Heat- This Fall an Estate Heatrola will be installed in your home, ne Ve 
“sugar tolas now, while we have more time to make them. Wewould ready, when Winter comes, to circulate luxurious warmth Asmaller Heatrola with 
using. like to feel that they have their Heatrolas installed, ready for to every nook and corner, upstairs and down. And, at the ee ee 
allows the first frosty days. same time, you will get a ton of free coal! (A half-ton, if vy Lata x 
re And so, to encourage them to do this, we are offering free you live in a hard-coal district.) ae et 
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0° F.) stove” heat is planning to own a Heatrola, some day. Hamilton, Ohio, or any of the Branch Offices. Mail y, 
g fre- For almost everybody knows somebody whose home is Branch Offices: 241 West 34th Street, New York City; 714 this coupon, Fi 
always flooded with cheery, even Heatrola heat—that balmy, Washington Ave., N., Minneapolis; The Furniture Exchange, San today... / nerave crows 
softly moistened heat that is so kind to the nose and throat. Francisco; 829 Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 7 COMPANY 
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How one woman 


learned 


to play 


a dual role 


AM an average modern woman. 1 


am expected to be alert and effi- 
cient in business. I must be a charming 
companion to my husband; and my 
house must be immaculate. I am ex- 
pected to display delicate precision in 
handling anything from a porcelain tea- 
cup to an international contretemps. 





“In attempting to live up to the 
exacting requirements of today, I have 
found Postum indispensable. Formerly, 
I used caffein with my meals. First 


only once, then twice a day. 


The result 


was extreme irritability, headaches and 
insomnia. I looked years older. Friends 
urged me to give up my business. In- 
stead I gaveupcaffein, andtried Postum. 


“Tn less than thirty days I was quite 
normal, No, more than normal—my 
eyes were brighter, and I had more 
color than ever before. I felt my best. 
And when a woman feels her best, she 


can accomplish her best.” 


MRS. A. H. CLEMENT 


RE you surprised that one lit- 
tle change in diet can do so 
much to improve a woman’s 

appearance, and to further her social 
and business success? It’s really not 
strange at all. For this modern life 
with its endless demands on a woman’s 
time is strain enough on her delicate 
nervous system. Add the extra tax on 
nerves and heart that mealtime stim- 
ulants frequently impose... often the 
result issleeplessness, irritability,nerv- 
ous exhaustion. Remove the stimu- 
lants—life brightens up and smooths 
itself out. 


Try it yourself and see! Eliminate 
caffein from your diet for 
thirty days—drink Postum 


MAIL THE COUPON 


170 Warren Road 


San Mateo, Cal. 


Postum is made of roasted whole 
wheat and bran—no trace of any 
artificial stimulant in it. Nothing to 
keep you awake, to attack your nerves, 








| 


to cause headaches or indigestion. | 


Postum is such an appetizing drink, 
too-—with a rich, 
millions prefer to that of any other 
drink! 


Your grocer has Postum. Or mail 
the coupon—we wifil send you one 


distinctive flavor | 


week’s supply free, as a start on your | 


30-day test. Please indicate on the 


coupon whether you wish Instant | 
Postum, made instantly in the cup, or | 


Postum Cereal, prepared by boiling. 








with yourmeals instead. Then 


P.—Me.C.9-28 


NOW !| 
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[Continued from page 54] 


and pour syrup and drops in the bot- 
tom. Bake the apples in a hot oven 
(400° F.) basting often with the liquid. 
This gives the apples a pink color and 
a delicious flavor. The cinnamon ‘drops 
are sometimes called “hot drops” at 
the confectioners. Cinnamon apples 
make a novel and wholesome dessert. 


Apple Custard Pie 


2 cups unsweetened 2 tablespoons lemon 
apple sauce juice 
% cup sugar 2 whole eggs or 
three yolks 


Add sugar and lemon juice to apple 
sauce. Beat eggs and combine with 
apple mixture. Turn into pie pan lined 
with plain pastry and bake in hot oven 
(425° F.) for 10 minutes then reduce 
heat to moderate (350° F.) and bake 
about 20 minutes longer. If egg yolks 
are used instead of whole eggs, the 
whites may be used for a meringue to 
top the pie. 


Apple Cake Upside Down 


3 or 4 apples 
% cup chopped nuts 
cup raisins 


% cup shortening 
% cup light brown 
sugar 4 


Put butter and sugar into a shallow 
baking dish and place in the oven just 
long enough to melt the butter. Take 
from the oven and add the apples 
sliced very fine and the nuts and 
raisins. 

Mix up the following cake batter 
and pour it over the apples: 

% cup butter 2 teaspoons baking- 
1 cup sugar powder 
4 teaspoon salt 


2 eggs % 
14 cup milk 1% cups flour 


Bake in hot oven (375° F.) for 25 
to 30 minutes or until the cake is done. 
Turn out with the apples on top. Serve 
with whipped cream or a hard sauce. 


Apple Ring Salad 


Wash, pare and core large, juicy 
apples. ‘Cut crosswise in one- fourth 
inch slices. Dip slice in lemon juice 
(to prevent discoloration) and place 
in the refrigerator until very cold. 
Serve on leaves of crisp lettuce or 
Romaine. Pour a French dressing over 
them and sprinkle with chopped nuts. 


Apple Garnish 


1 cup cranberries 
3 large sour apples 


w% cup sugar 
1% cups water 

Mix the sugar, water and cranber- 
ries. Cook 10 minutes, then press 
through sieve. Pare apples and scoop 
out round balls from them with a 
French cutter. Drop into the strained 
cranberry sauce and cook gently until 
they are red and almost soft. Remove 
from the liquid and use as a garnish for 
roast duck, pork or veal. 


Apple Stuffing 
(For Goose or Duck) 


1 teaspoon poultry 
seasoning 

1 teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon paprika 

% teaspoon pepper 


4 medium sized 
apples 

1% cups soft 
bread crumbs, or 
cooked rice 


Pare, core and quarter the apples. 
Cook in small amount water 5 minutes, 
then drain off liquid. Mix seasonings 
with bread crumbs or rice and com- 
bine with apples. 





WHEN YOU ENTERTAIN AT DINNER 


[ Continued from page 50] 


families still want butter with their 
dinner, and if hot biscuit or rolls are 
served, it is an absolute necessity. The 
bread and butter plate, as everyone 
knows, is placed at the tip of the forks, 
with the individual butter knife laid 
straight across the top or slightly to 
the right hand side of the plate. 

We have now reached that happy 
chapter in our story where the table is 
perfectly set, a delicious dinner is un- 
dergoing its last stages of cooking, and a 
calm hostess is thinking of all the tact- 
ful, pleasant things she is going to say 
to her guests. Only one thing is lack- 
ing. Where is the rest of the family? 

Well, it is to be hoped that both 
father and the children (if there are 
any) are by this time clothed and in 
their right minds, ready to do them- 
selves and their wife and mother credit. 

When the door bell rings they can 
share the honors of opening the door 
and welcoming the guests, and it is 
here that your husband will shine— 
or should. He must fill up the gap of 
your absence, if you cannot leave the 
kitchen; or he or one of the children 
may relieve you at filling the water 
glasses, putting the butter around and 
other simple duties, while you go in 
to speak half a dozen words to your 
guests. Within a few minutes after 
you return to the kitchen you are 
ready to announce dinner. 


have filled previously with hot water 
to warm it), and carry it to a table 
placed in front of a comfortable chair 
in the living room. Tactfully you will 
herd your guests after him, and in- 
conspicuously you will remain behind 
for three or five minutes—no more— 
to put away the food that just can- 
not stand around the kitchen until the 
guests go. 

Of course, if you have a maid, either 
as a permanent or a temporary help- 
er, your service problems will be much 
easier. But I venture to say your guests 
will have no better time. 


INFORMAL DINNER MENUS 


No. 1 
Watermelon Balls in Grenadine syrup 
Celery Ripe Olives 
Roast Turkey 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes Lima Beans 
Chiffonade Salad 
Marron Ice Cream Rolled Wafers 
Salted Nuts Mints 
Demi-Tasse 
Ges 
i se 


Me 
aS 


No. 2 

Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Celery Olives 

Roast Crown of Lamb, 

Chestnut Stuffing 
Buttered Peas Carrots Julienne 
Hearts of Lettuce, Roquefort Dressing 
Cafe Parfait Macaroois 
Demi-Tasse 


a g%-\"- 
Pa en 


A MORE ELABORATE MENU 
FOR DINNER 





Postum Company, Incorporatep, Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum . ] Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum Cereat . ‘ ‘ 1 prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 


Shrimp or Crab-Flake Cocktail 
Thousand Island Sauce 


Consommee 
Oelery Olives 
Roast Duck, Apple Stuffing 
Potatoes Anna String Beans 
Lettuce and Endive Salad 
Maple Mousse 
Salted Nuts 
Demi-Tasse 


Here we must turn a number of 
pages in our story. Dinner, which 
everyone has enjoyed enormously, is 
over and only the coffee is to be served. 
By all means have it in the living 
room. When you set the table in the 
afternoon you will have prepared the 
tray; and on your last trip out to the 
kitchen for the dessert you will start 
the coffee. Now your husband will slip 
out into the kitchen, strain the coffee 
from its utilitarian pot into your best 
one of silver or china (which you will 


judge its value! Note how 
much better you feel, how 
much younger you look! 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc 
Mints 





TS ae 





‘Postu m is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Choco- 
late. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 
easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


ae 


City... 





Note: Recipes for some unusual 
but easily prepared dinner dishes 
will be sent you if you will write 
the Cookery Editor, McCall’s Mag- 
azine, enclosing a two cent stamp. 


State. 





Fillin completely—print name and address 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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YOUR NEXT CAKE WILL SHOW YOU 
THIS DIFFERENCE IN FLOUR 





4 teaspoon soda 
4 teaspoon salt 


1 cup sugar 


Add vani 








2 cups sugar 





lespoons corn syrup 





DIFFERENCE in flour? ‘‘Of 
course’, you'll say, “‘there 
are dozens and dozens of 
different kinds’’. But it isn’t 
PRS brands thatI’m talking about. 
There’s a difference in flour, itself, that 
is much more important than any differ- 
ence in names! 
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There is one kind of flour meant for 
bread. There’s another kind meant for 
cakes and pastry. Names won't tell youthe 
difference between these kinds of flour— 
but your cakes will certainly tell you! 

Use bread flour in your cakes, and they 
simply can’t be the kind of cakes you'd 
like them to be. Bread flour, you see, con- 
tains a type of gluten which requires from 
three to five hours ‘‘raising’’, by yeast, 
to give best results. 

But try using a flour made especially 
for cakes. Use Swans Down Cake Flour, 
next time you make cake! Then you'll see 
the difference in flour, and what it means. 
Swans Down will make your cake perfect! 

Swans Down is made from specially 
selected soft winter wheat, grown near 
the Swans Down mills. This wheat con- 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE CAKE 
(all measurements are level) 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 2 egg yolks, beaten light 
3 teaspoons baking powder 


¥ cup butter or other shortening 


aa | Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, soda, and salt and sift three 
times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream together 
until light and fluffy. Add egg yoiks and chocolate, then flour and milk 
alternately, a small amount at a time. Beat after each addition until smooth. 

lia. Fold in egg whites. Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans in 
moderate oven (350° F.) for 30 minutes. Put layers together with Fudge 
Frosting, Double recipe to make three 10-inch layers. 


FUDGE FROSTING 


(all measurements are level) 
2 oumeens Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate 2 tablespoons butter 
2 ta i 


Cook sugar, chocolate (cut in small pieces), corn syrup, 
and milk, stirring until sugar is dissolved. Then stir oc- 
casionally to prevent burning. Cook until syrup forms a 
very soft ball when tested in cold water (232° F.). Remove 
from fire. Add butter and cool to lukewarm (110° 
F.). Add vanilla and beat until frosting is creamy 
and of right consistency to spread. 
























3 squares Baker’s Unsweetened 
° Chocolate, melted 

1% cups milk | 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


24 cup milk 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


tains a very delicate gluten that gives per- 
fect results with the baking powder and 
egg whites used in cake-making. 


There’s a difference, too, in the mill- 
ing of Swans Down. Only the choicest 
part of the wheat kernel is used .. . it 
takes 100 pounds of wheat to make 26 
pounds of Swans Down! And by a special 
process of milling, Swans Down is sifted 
and sifted—again and again—until it is 
27 times finer than bread flour! 

Nothing is added to Swans Down Cake 
Flour. It is flour, alone. But the careful 
selection of wheat and the fine milling of 
Swans Down will make your cakes as fine 
and light as any professioial’s! They'll be 
deliciously tender—as only Swans Down 
cakes can be! 

Make the Chocolate Cake. Follow di- 
rections exactly and you'll want to make 
more cakes with Swans Down! Read 
about the Cake Set and recipe book offered 
here. At cost, you can have the utensils 
and recipes I use in my own kitchen. 


IGLEHEART Brotuers, INc., Evansville, Ind. Established 1856. 
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Take advantage of this special offer! 


Valuable aids to better, easier cake-making are included in this Cake Set—a 
bargain! For just what it costs us—$1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, 
$1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, including U. S. possessions )-—we will 
send the kind of cake set we use in our own kitchens. Set consists of: 
Set aluminum measuring spoons; Wooden slotted mixing spoon; Wire 
cake tester; Aluminum measuring cup; Steel spatula; Heavy square cake 
pan (tin); Patent angel food pan (tin); Sample package of Swans Down 
Cake Flour; copy of recipe booklet, *‘Cake Secrets’. If not entirely satis- 
fied with set, you may return it, carrying charges prepaid, and your 
money will be promptly refunded. (‘‘Cake 
Secrets’’ is the only item sold separately. 
The price is 10c.) An oven thermometer is 
essential to perfect baking. We can now 
supply you with a standard thermometer, 
postage prepaid. Send $1.00 ($1.25 at 
Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 
elsewhere, including U. S. possessions). 


CHECK THE ARTICLES YOU WANT 


IcteHeart Broruers, Inc., Evansville, Ind. McC. 9-28 


I 
Please send me Swans Down Cake Set, for which I enclose $1.00 I 
($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, in- ! 
cluding U. S. Possessions). I 
Please send me oven thermometer, for which I enclose $1.00 | 
($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, in- | 
cluding U. S. Possessions). | 
Please send me a separate copy of “Cake Secrets’’, for which I | 
enclose 10c. ! 
i 
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Fill in completely—print name and address ! 
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THEsE days that begin with a breakfast cf Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and a 
sliced bananas! Here is a double flavor treat. The mingled goodness becor 
of ripe bananas . . . and corn toasted to delicious, golden crispness! a2 
Kellogg’s are extra inviting served with various fruits. Pears, prunes, he ( 


raisins, peaches. Add them fresh or canned. Serve Kellogg’s with - 
honey, too, in addition to milk or cream. Enjoy them for lunch, dinner : ing f 


the p 
or breakfast. food 


Kellogg’s make a wholesome dish for kiddies. Just the healthful - } own i 
treat for the evening meal. Never tough-thick—but extra-crisp. Always se aan 


WITH MALT. SUGAR AND SALT light and easy to digest. form 
HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTH ¥ or part 
HHH 2 vl, Order them at hotels, restaurants, cafeterias. On dining-cars. Sold energ 
ms o . by all grocers. Always crisp and oven-fresh in the inner-sealed waxtite using 
ee Seen wrapper. Look for the red-and-green package. mtd 


reaso 
Made in the famous Keilogg Kitchens at Battle Creek by the Kellogg Company— world’s largest producers of sony 


ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also of Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, Pep Bran Flekes, Krumbles, Kellogg’s Shredded 7 

Whole Wheat Biscuit and Kaffee-Hag—‘‘real coffee minus caffeine.”” Other plants at Cleveland; Ohio; London, sweet 

Canada; Sydney, Australia. Distributed in the United Kingdom by the Kellogg Company of Great Britain. Sold our ¢ 
by Kellogg agencies throughout the world. destr 
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Are You a Food Addict? 


. ODERATION 
in all things” 
as the ideal 


by which the ancient 

Greeks shaped their 

lives, and we, three thousand years 
later, are still profiting by their wisdom 
and achievements. In literature, sculp- 
ture, architecture and athletics they 
bequeathed us a heritage which we 
would do well to remember and under- 
stand. 

The protection of health and the 
cultivation of physical endurance 
were sacred duties to the early 
Greeks, just as they should be to 
every Modern, provided he or she 
is not suffering from some incur- 
able disease. Least of all should ill 
health of a type that is the direct 
result of intemperate eating habits, 
be condoned or sympathized with. 

A person who acquires an abnor- 
mal liking for some food—or class 
of foods—which crowds out of the 
diet the other foods necessary to 
proper nutrition, may actually be 
called a “food addict.” Though the 
food in itself is seldom harmful, it 
becomes so through excessive use; 
the health and efficiency of the “ad- 
dict” are eventually impaired and 
he (or she) must at last visit a 
physician who prescribes a cor- 
rective diet, from which the offend- 
ing food is eliminated. Whereupon 
the patient lays all the blame on the 
food in question and none at all on his 
own immoderate eating habits. 

Sugar is one of the foods the use of 
which is frequently abused. In one 
form or another, it plays an important 
part in our diet. It is a concentrated 
energy food and, as we are constantly 
using up bodily energy in doing our 
daily work, we need just such a food. 
Sugar is valuable when used within 
reason, and in foods of known quality, 
ut a craving for promiscuous 
“sweets,” which is so often apparent in 
our growing boys and girls, tends to 
destroy their appetite for wholesome 
food, and frequently results in some 
form of malnutrition. 

Dentists claim, too, that excessive 
candy-eating causes the teeth to decay 
rapidly. A third result is that the per- 
son who eats too much of this concen- 
trated energy-food stores it up in his 
or her body in the form of fat and has 


By E. V. McCOLLUM anp 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


a marked tendency to overweight. It 
is evident that it would not be wise to 
cut sugar out of the diet of the normal 
person; but it should be remembered 
that the over eating of sweet foods can 
easily become a habit—and that such 
food-habits interfere with proper nu- 
trition and general good health. 











F you need advice about 
party refreshments, send 
for our booklet What To 
| Serve at Parties (ten cents). 
In this you will find many 
helpful suggestions—Sunday 
| 





night suppers; a “stag” din- 
ner; engagement luncheons; | 
wedding breakfasts and sup- i] 
pers; hot weather meals; 
picnic menus; refreshments 
tor children’s parties. 


236 W. 37th St., New York City 








| 
‘The Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine 

















Tea and coffee are two more articles 
of diet which are often condemned. 
They are not harmful to the average 
adult when they are properly made, 
and are taken in moderation. Normal 
individuals may drink them without 


fear of bad effects. But all people are* 


not made alike. Persons of exception- 
ally nervous temperament—who are 
annoyed by noises which pass unno- 
ticed by others, who cannot sit still, 
and who lie awake at night—such per- 
sons find tea and coffee over stimulat- 
ing and would do well to avoid them 
until their rervous systems become 
more stable. Or if they will drink a 
weak brew of these beverages, and not 
too much of them even then, the un- 
desirable effect will be controlled to a 
certain degree. But unfortunately ner- 
vously sensitive people do not, as 4 
rule, remain moderate. They are the 
ones most likely to turn frequently 
to a stimulant to which they have ac- 


NINA SIMMONDS 


customed themselves. 

The craving for sour 
food is often an indi- 
cation that the diet is 
not satisfactory. In a 
congested district in one of our large 
cities we have observed both children 
and grown women buying a pickle and 
eating it as they walked home. One 
can become addicted to sour foods 
by constantly nibbling them, but in 
many cases this desire for something 
scur has a more serious explanation; 

it is due to some form of malnutri- 

tion caused by an unbalanced diet. 

A certain amount of sour food, such 

as pickles, vinegar sauces and so 

on, are not harmful, but too great a 

desire for them may be regarded 

with suspicion, and the person’s 
diet should be examined to find out 
what it lacks. 

Meat is an important part of 
the diet because it furnishes cer- 
tain proteins of high value, and be- 
cause it is rich in phosphorus and 
iron. But eaten to excess, without 
being accompanied by proper foods 
to balance the elements in which it 
is deficient, meat may cause harm. 
For instance, meat- lacks calcium, 
and so it is very necessary that an 
appropriate amount of this mineral 
element be supplied from other 
sources—such as milk or leafy 
vegetables. Those who indulge 

heartily in this appetizing food should 
not allow it to crowd out the fruit, 
milk and leafy vegetables. 

Salt, pepper and certain other con- 
diments are a useful part of our diet 
because they give flavor to our food; 
without flavor we should not enjoy 
what we eat, and unless we enjoy our 
food we do not obtain its full value. 
But when seasonings are used to excess 
they are likely to have a bad effect. 

It is for such reasons as these that 
we constantly insist upon the impor- 
tance of eating in moderation and in 
the right combinations. We do not 
condemn any individual food, but only 
insist that its dietary shortcomings be 
understood, so that it may be com- 
bined with the kind of foods which 
make a complete, well rounded diet. 

Note: If you would like to have 
“Balanced Menus for Winter and Sum- 
mer” by Drs. McCollum and Sim- 
monds, send a two-cent stamp. 
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“The flower-like bloom reproduced by MELLO-GLO 
Face Powder does not wear off so quickly. It stays on 
for hours without renewing.”’ Gurla André, beautiful 
Danish film actress, 33 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





“I praise MELLO-GLO Face Powder daily. It stays 
on longer and spreads so smoothly that not a single 
pore is visible.” Helen Thomas, 170 E. 78th St., N. Y. 





“I adore MELLO-GLO because it keeps ugly shine 


away without drying the skin or clogging the pores. 
Marine Holmes (now acting with “Show Boat’’), 
Great Northern Hotel, New York City. 


Mello-Glo Bestows 
Rare Loveliness 


Aa petal complexion—that cherished 
aim of women the world over—can 
now be cultivated through che use of new 
wonderful MELLO-GLO Face Powder. Ics 
exclusive youth shade gives the complexion 
an exquisite tone and a velvety texture im- 
possible to gain from any other face powder. 


MELLO-GLO Face Powder is made by a 
new French process from delicate imported 
ingredients, and coloring matter that is passed 
on by che Government Bureau of Agriculcure 
at Washington. No irritation or flaky or pasty 
look with MELLO-GLO Face Powder. Its 


purity prevents coarsened pores. 


MELLO-GLO is sold ac the better stores, or 


they will get ic for you. 


FREE SAMPLE ===" 
Please send me, without charge, a sample of this 


new wonderful face powder with a Beauty Book- 
let. MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Dept. F. 

My name 

Address. 

Please tell us the name of the store where you buy 
your toilet articles. 

My dealer’s name. 




















Note—It would be illegal to publish this if not true. 
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Thick, tender steaks... fried oysters... fish cakes 
and cold meats and broiled chops. Pour Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup on any of these good things. 
Their fine flavors become even better with the help 
of this rich, thick ketchup. Such a pleasant tomato-y 
taste with hot little spice thrills in every drop. 
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It’s the flavor that makes Heinz Tomato Ketchup so tempting. 

Indeed, in order to catch the true flavor of tomatoes and bottle it up into 
ketchup, we found we had to begin at the beginning. 

Develop our own seed. Raise our own tomato plants. Pick the tomatoes 
when they are just at their reddest and plumpest and juiciest. And bottle them 
while they are still garden fresh in Ileinz kitchens located near the gardens. 

Then, of course, adding just the right spices—the dash of Heinz mellowed 
vinegar —the salt—the pure granulated sugar for sweetening . . . Only by sending 
our buyers to special markets in the Far East could we get the choice quality of 
spices we use. 

Care, always, in every detail that concerns flavor—even to using glass lined 
tubes to conduct the ketchup from the kettle to the bottle . . . For care is the real 
reason why the Heinz name has come so indisputably to mean Flavor. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO 


KETCHUP 


HEINZ COMPANY PITTSBURGH, PA. 


B,J. 
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Measure for Success 
Uncle Sam helps the bride 


ITY the 
poor bride 
who hadto 


follow such a 
recipe as the 
one quoted on 
this page. How many disappointments 
there must have been and how much 
waste of good material! 

But, fortunately for the bride of to- 
day, experts have developed recipes 
which call for exact quantities and 
Uncle Sam has so standardized our 
household measuring utensils that fail- 
ure is practically impossible. 

To follow the tested recipes given 
us in cook books and magazines we 
need a few simple pieces of equip- 
ment. A quart, a pint and a half- 
pint measure should be in general 
household use. The half-pint, or cup, 
is perhaps the most important to the 
housewife because recipes for family 
quantities are usually given in that 
measure. 

It is well to have measuring cups 
of tin or aluminum and also one of 
glass. Glass cups are best for liquids 
because you can see the exact level to 
which the liquid comes. 

Since the set of measuring spoons 
consisting of tablespoon, teaspoon, 
half-teaspoon and quarter-teaspoon can 
now be bought for ten cents, no one 
need be without a set. However, if you 
have to use the ordinary teaspoon or 
tablespoon for measuring, you can get 
the half by leveling off a heaping 
spoonful with a knife, and then cut- 
ting it lengthwise through the center, 
discarding one-half. To get one-quarter 
cut again—crosswise this time, and 


make her cake 
BY DORIS W. McCRAY 


a little nearer 
the handle than 
the tip of the 
spoon because 
that end is 
slightly wider 
and deeper. When measuring liquids, 
fill the spoon to “running over” with- 
out trying to level off the rounding 
surface. 

A household scale which can be 
bought for about two dollars is a 
great convenience to the housewife who 
likes to check up on her supplies as 
they come from market and to weigh 
sugar and fruit for jams and preserves. 

It makes considerable difference 
whether you measure confectioner's 
sugar and flour before or after sifting. 
A cup of flour before sifting makes 
at least one additional tablespoon 
after it is sifted. Therefore put your 
flour through the sifter once before 
measuring and then pile it lightly into 
the cup. Scrape off surplus with a 
knife making a level cupful. Do not 
shake it down or pack with the spoon. 
Measure confectioner’s sugar the same 
way, also granulated sugar when you 
are going to use it for a cake. 

Cornmeal and the coarser flours such 
as graham and bran, should not be 
sifted. Stir them lightly, then measure 
and add to the sifted white flour be- 
fore adding any liquid ingredients. 

When you buy the kind of shorter- 
ing that comes in pound prints, unwrap 
it and score in half with a knife— 
each half-pound being one cup. Then 
score again to make quarters—each 
equivalent to one-half cup to save cup 
measuring and handling. 














what cold, and 


warm oven.” 





As ‘Recipes Read 300 Years -—Ago 


“To make excellent spice cakes, take halfe a pecke of very 
fine Wheat-flower, take almost one pound of sweet butter, 
and some good milke and creame mixt together, set it on 
the fire, and put in your butter, and a good deale of sugar, 
and let it melt together; then straine Saffron into your 
milke a good quantity; then take seven or eight spooneful 
of good Ale barme, and eight egges with two yelkes and 
mix them together, then put your milke to it when it is some- 
into your flower put salt, Aniseedes 
bruised, Cloves and Mace, and a good deale of Cinnamon: 
then worke all together good and stiffe, that you need+not 
worke in any flower after; then put in a little rose water 
cold, then rub it well in the thing you knead it in, and 
worke it thoroughly; if it be not sweet enough, scrape in a 
little more sugar, and pull it all to peeces, and hurle in a 
good quantity of Currants, and so worke all together 
againe, and bake your Cake as you see cause in a gentle 


From English Housewife, London 1623 
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on INFANT FEEDING RAGED 





OR over half a century now, learned 
men have earnestly been studying the 
science of infant feeding. Testing 
theories—experimenting with formulas. 


One food after another has been 
tried—appraised—accepted or rejected. No univer- 
sil formula—right for all babies—has ever been found. 
None ever will be found. But it is interesting to know 
that the first baby food ever manufactured—Eagle 

t Brand Condensed Milk—has agreed with more babies 
than any other one food ever tried. 








Year after year, with discussions raging, formulas 
changing, Eagle Brand has continued successfully to 
feed the baby. To feed millions of babies! Many of 
them are grandparents now. Still more are young fathers 
and mothers—feeding their own babies on Eagle Brand. 
Time after time, in difficult feeding cases as well as 
under normal conditions, Eagle Brand is prescribed by 
doctors as the food most likely tp agree with the child. 


There is no mystery about this food. It is simply 
pure, fresh, whole cow’s mi!k, condensed by removing 
most of the water and modified by the addition of re- 
fined sugar, to supply the carbohydrates that all infants 
tequire. The same nourishing qualities found in cer- 
tified pasteurized milk are in Eagle Brand also—bone 
and tissue-building elements and essential growth-pro- 


Eagle Brand 
CONDENSED MZ 


moting vitamins—but all in a form far easier than or- 
dinary milk to assimilate. In the baby’s stomach, Eagle 
Brand forms tiny soft curds, very much like those formed 
bymother’smilk. Itiscow’s milkinits most digestible form. 

So, when a baby must be weaned, or when addi- 
tional feeding must help out the breast feedings, count- 
less mothers turn to Eagle Brand. And Eagle Brand, 
supplemented at the proper ages by those additional 
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foods now generally prescribed—orange juice, cereals, 
cod liver oil, etc.—takes baby after baby triumphantly 
through the bottle-feeding stage to a sturdy childhood 
. . (You know those Eagle Brand babies! In these very 
pages, month after month, year after year, you have 
seen their smiling pictures, sent to us by proud parents! 
Eagle Brand has always had a wealth of freely offered 
testimonials to draw upon!) 


There is never any variation in the quality of Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. It is always uniform—always 
pure—always safe. Even in hottest weather it keeps 
without ice. For traveling, for use in extreme climates 
or where the fresh milk supply is of doubtful quality, 
Eagle Brand isalwaysespecially recommended for infants. 


And when your child has passed the bottle feeding 
stage—continue Eagle Brand! Experiments have proved 
that it is a wonderful body-builder for the growing 
child, preventing and overcoming malnutrition. From 
the age of two years on, serve Eagle Brand as a drink 
between meals. Use it also as a delicious spread for 
children’s bread. 


May we send you our two booklets—"Baby’s Wel- 
fare” and “What Other Mothers Say”? They contain 
practical feeding information and the interesting life 
stories of many Eagle Brand babies! This coupon will 
bring you both books, free. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| eae months old. 


Please send me my free copies of “Baby's Welfare” and “What Other Mothers Say.” 


My 
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INCE becoming a 

regular contribu- 

tor to McCall’s a 
great deal of interest 
has been manifested by McCall 
mothers through letters of in- 
quiry in matters relating to 
infant and child welfare. It oc- 
curred to the writer that it would be of interest to 
the mother readers of this magazine to know some- 
thing first hand regarding the pioneer baby hos- 
pital in this country; a hospital founded by a few 
public spirited women, “to provide medical and 
surgical aid and nursing for sick babies.” The 
hospital thus came into existence and among the 
many hospitals in the City of New York the Babies’ 
Hospital stands out as the only one caring ex- 
clusively for babies. The only requirements for 
admission is a sick baby—a rule that has been 
followed through its forty years of operation. 

There never has been and never will be restrict- 
ions as to race, creed, color or place of residence. 
The desperately ill, hundreds of them have been 
tenderly cared for during the few hours they were 
to live, as well as those with serious or minor ail- 
ments that could not receive suitable attention in 
the home. The thought of showing statistics of re- 
coveries to which the “finger of. pride” could be 
directed has had no part in the policy of the 
Babies’ Hospital, a sentiment that stamps it at once 
as unique among institutions for the care of the 
sick. This policy has resulted in giving care to over 
one hundred thousand sick childen. The hospital 
has cared for patients that came from homes of 
thirty-two nationalities and twenty religious be- 
liefs representing many cities and states of our 
country. 

The work of the hospital is carried on at two 
centers—the main institution in the city and a 
Summer home in the country. The latter being 
largely for convalescent purposes, before return- 
ing the child to his home. Connected with the 
hospital is an outpatient department with morn- 
ing and afternoon clinics where mothers may bring 
sick babies for treatment and observation. During 
the past year with every resource strained to the 


utmost the hospital cared for one thousand six hundred 
and ten sick infants, three hundred and four of whom 
had the advantages of the Summer branch and during 
the year twenty thousand three hundred and sixteen 
visits were made to the outpatient department. From 
this department social service workers and visiting 
nurses go to the patient’s home for purposes of follow- 








CJHE BABIES HOSPITAL 
of the City of New York 


By CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M. D. 


Author of ‘‘Short Talks with Young Mothers’’ 
and other books on children 

















School Begins 


BY ANGELO PATRI 


ever memorable. Nothing that 

happens after is ever quite equal 
to it. The first school day, then, is 
highly important, a high day, in the 
lives of the children. Dramatize it 
so that it will dwell long and hap- 
pily in memory. 

School is a challenge to any child. 
Toss it to him without fear. Tell him 
that what he does there will stand 
throughout his life for good or ill, as 
he wills it. Inspire him with a desire 
to accomplish high ends so that he is 
aquiver for success. 

“I’m off to school, Gramp, don’t you 
wish you was me?” cries Tad. 

Don’t you? Picture the youth of the 
land waiting the signal that calls them 
to school, to something new, some- 
thing different, something of adventure. 
Think of what they represent and 
what it means, and then reverently, 
loyally, prepare them for school. 


T exe thrill of the first time is for- 


























ing up and instructing mothers in the necessary details 
of the child’s care. With the development of the hos- 
pital there has been a gradual evolution of other activi- 
ties. The opportunities for teaching physicians and 
students diseases of infants and young children at the 
bedside has always been meager and but few could 
avail themselves of such instructional advantages. 








As a teaching cet- 
ter in diseases of in 
fants the Babies’ Hos 
pital has been the 

means of establishing amon 
thousands of physicians : 
wider knowledge of the sub 
ject than would have other 
wise been possible. As a result hundreds of comuti- 
ties have been benefited by having trained childrens 
specialists among their medical practitioners. 

The first training school for babies’ nurses was 
established at the Babies’ Hospital in 1900. Since 
that time more than one thousand: young womel 
have completed the course and gone out into the 
world most useful helpers in homes where youn 
infants require especial care. 

The hospital contains a thoroughly equipped te 
search laboratory where constant effort is made t0 
solve the many problems relating to child life both 
in health and in illness. 

The high standards established by the Babies’ Hos 
pital has placed it among the first of its kind and 
while this is due to the concentrated effort of many 
individuals both physicians and laymen the institu: 
tion regardless of its future activities will alwa: 
remain a monument to the memory of the late D 
L. Emmett Holt whose untiring industry and 2 
in its interests is in large measure responsible for 
its existence in its present condition of efficient). 
The hospital has recently become a unit in the nev 
medical center group undergoing construction @ 
Broadway and 167th Street, New York City. The 
new building has been so designed as to give ! 
much greater field of service. The modern arrange: 
ment in the wards of the new building will perm! 
the work being carried on with much greater at: 
vantage to the patients. A wide solarium and‘ 
loggia for sun treatments and recreation are planned 
for each floor. There will be warm rooms for pit 
mature babies, cold rooms for the pneumonia cas J 
and suitable measures for caring for infectious di 
eases of different kinds, x-ray and general labor 
tory facilities of a most complete nature are pat 
of the plan. 

When completed the center will be one of the mos 


comprehensive of its kind in the world. There will be 
a capacity for many resident patients, besides oppo 
tunities for the treatment of hundreds of outpatienls 
daily. Because of its possibilities of research and teach 
ing physicians and nurses, its benefits to humanity 

extend to every land where the spoken word is the meal 
of communication between people. 
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Soft Gums 


need 
more than 


nice flavor 





This sterilized 
_ powder puts 
results ahead 
of taste.... 


— 


ESPITE faithful brushing with 
flavored pastes, gum troubles 
are steadily on the increase. Soft, 
easily-irritated gums need a dentifrice 
that concentrates on results instead 
of taste. Pyrozide Powder has been 
doing this for twenty-two years. To- 
day, largely on dentists’ prescriptions, 
more people than ever before are 
turning to it for gum protection. 
This sterilized powder is not flavored. 
It contains on/y those ingredients that 
dental clinics have proved the most 
effective pace 8 arte and tooth- 
cleansing agents. It is medicated with 
Dentinol, used by dentists to pro- 
mote gum healing. 
Pyrozide’s distinctive taste comes 
from its Dentinol medication. It may 
not be pleasing to you the first two or 
three times (although you soon grow 
to like it). But in a short time your 
gums—as well as your teeth— will 
show the greater effectiveness of this 
scientifically-compounded powder. 
Regular brushing with Pyrozide 
Powder allays irritated gums. It aids 
in making soft gums firm and resist- 
ant. It keeps the teeth clean and 
white—removes the daily secretion 
of salivary deposits that harden and 
form tartar. Its use is economical— 
the dollar package contains six 
months’ supply. At all drug stores. 


Free sample sent on request. 


The Dentinol & Pyrozide Co., Sole 
Distributors, 1480 Broadway, New 
York City. 


pyROZ i Df 


POWDER 


HAS BEEN PRESCRIBED BY DENTISTS 
FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
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The Patients Ready, Doctor! 
A New York surgeon describes the progress 


HE desire to alle- 
] viate pain is as 
old as man; its 
fulfillment has had to 
wait long.” (Braun.) We 
are fortunate to be living 
at a time when that ful- 
fillment, daily, is being 
more completely realized. 
Many of you, perhaps, to whom 
“ether” and “anesthetic” have become 
almost synonymous, are not aware of 
the rapid development along new lines 
in this field, and the growing import- 
ance of local, or regional, anesthesia. 
In fact, the lay interest and belief in 
anesthesia of any kind, is apt to begin 
and end with the transient shocked 
faith in the dentist’s words, “It won’t 
hurt a bit.” More fortunate individuals 
evade a more intimate acquaintance 
with anesthetics until the broken arm 
or the first visit from the stork, but 
from then they carry memories that 
do not inspire psalms or poetry. Since 
statistics show a surprising percentage 
of us at some time or other submit to 
an anesthetic, we are faced with a 
probability that stimulates an active 
interest in the methods by which we 
may be saved from pain and appre- 
hension. 

An anesthetizing agent is one which 
produces insensibility to pain. This 
agent may operate by virtue of caus- 
ing the subject to go into a deep sleep 
from which he can not be aroused as 
long as the anesthesia is maintained. 
The most common agent of this type 
is ether. When ether vapor is inhaled 
into the lungs, a certain portion passes 
into the blood stream, and if in suffi- 
cient amounts benumbs the patient’s 
sensibilities and puts him to sleep. 
There are other vapors, as ethylene, 
nitrous oxide gas and ethyl chloride 
which have a similar action when in- 
haled. Some of these vapors are irri- 
tating to the mucous membrane of the 
throat and lungs, and when given to a 
patient with a cold or to one already 
having pneumonia, greatly endanger 
the patient’s recovery. 

Compression of nerve trunks for be- 
numbing parts of the body originated 
in antiquity, and has been abandoned 
to crop out through succeeding eras. 

In 1807, Larrey, Napoleon’s sur- 
geon, found that amputations done on 
the field of battle at very low tem- 
peratures were completely free of pain. 


made in giving anesthetics 


BY C. F. FINSTERWALD, M. D. 


of Fifth Avenue and Post Graduate Hospitals, 
New York City 


This fact is still utilized for minor 
operations where ice is applied or a 
cold spray is used to benumb the part 
before incising it. 

The advent of local anesthesia, or 
benumbing some part of the body with 
a drug, came about with the discovery 
of cocain in 1884. However, the agent, 
cocain, as well as the method, fell into 
disrepute due to the injurious effect 
of cocain, and it was not until after 
1905, when the more harmless novo- 
cain came into use, that local and block 
anesthesia became a rational and safe 
procedure. 

Are you aware that your local doctor 
can now, after a deft injection of a 
thimble full of clear liquid, set the 
fractured arm or leg, amputate hands 
or feet, remove appendix, gall bladder, 
take out portions of the stomach or 
intestines—providing he have the nec- 
essary knowledge and equipment— 
painlessly and without the patient’s 
being put to sleep? Such things are be- 
ing done constantly in leading hospitals 
of the country and with the coming of 
a widespread interest on the part of 
patient and doctor alike, the ability 
to perform such work is fast travelling 
to every hamlet in our country. 

The method of anesthesia that is 
stimulating such interest both in the 
profession and among laymen is called 
local or regional anesthesia. There are 
several variations of method. The in- 
jection made about any diseased or in- 
jured part of the body, say an infected 
nail, may shut off or paralyze all feel- 
ing about the nail, so that it may be 
removed without pain. This is called 
loval block. Or another form, the nerve 
emerging from the spinal cord and 
supplying sensation to that nail, may 
be injected with the anesthetic fluid 
many inches from the affected nail, 
causing not only the nail, but all other 
structures in the region supplied by the 
anesthetized nerve, to become insensi- 
tive to pain. This is nerve block. Like- 
wise nerves supplying sensation to any 
part of the body may be singled out 





and anesthetized with 

equally successful and 

pleasing results. Or 

again by injecting into 
the spinal canal, any or all 
of the body below the 
level of the diaphragm 
may be rendered com- 
pletely insensible to pain 
for an hour or more. 

During any of these procedures and 
the operation following, the patient is 
entirely conscious, and perfectly com- 
fortable. Many ask for a drink of 
water, and recently we were much 
amused by the seventy-eight year old 
grandmother who established a prece- 
dent in one of our leading New York 
hospitals by demanding and smoking 
a cigarette during her half hour opera- 
tion. Some patients discuss what is be- 
ing done, or they converse animatedly 
during the operation. One man, a 
banker from Philadelphia who had 
come into a New York hospital for an 
abdominal operation, was engaged for 
fifteen minutes after being wheeled 
into the operating room, in a lively 
discussion with the anesthetist and 
some friends on a subject which was 
known to interest him vitally. Sud- 
denly he evidently became afraid that 
the conversation might be interfering 
with the performance of his operation, 
for he stopped short and asked, “When 
are we to start this business?” He 
was most agreeably surprised when the 
surgeon looked over the screen that 
was hiding him from view and assured 
him that the operation was finished. 
He refused positively to believe it, 
however, until he was shown the 
stitches as proof. 

In all such cases there is scarcely 
ever any nausea following the opera- 
tion, shock is reduced to a minimum, 
and the patient will eat with relish 
whatever is served him at his next 
meal. 

Why then has this method been so 
slow coming into general use, and why 
is it not advisable in all cases. Primar- 
ily because it calls for special train- 
ing and practice on the part of the 
anesthetist. The ability to locate and 
block a nerve correctly requires an 
exacting, definite knowledge of ana- 
tomy and the nerve supply of the 
human body. It also requires on the 
part of the operator a_ personality 
which stimulates [Turn to page 80] 
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a tae, off Vivaudou Mavis Talcum for the Whole Family _ 


Let the satisfaction you find in 
Mavis Talcum lead you to the use 
of still other Mavis Toiletries. The 
full line is at your dealer’s —all 
supreme in quality —all fragrant 
with the captivating MavisPerfume. 
Those most essential to your com- 
fort and charm are listed below. 





Mavis Face Powder—Marvelously soft 
and fine, conferring a transparent youth- 
ful bloom and freshness. It adheres won- 
derfully... even on a windy day. In 
shades to blend perfectly with every 
complexion. Price 50c. 





Vivaudou Rouge—A NEW Rouge Com- 
pact... conveniently wafer-thin...dainty 
and charmingly decorative. Mavis Rouge 
spreads smoothly and evenly, bestowing 
the glowing tints of youth and beauty. 
In shades to give a natural, radiant col- 
Oring to every type. Price 50c. 





Vivaudou Lipstick—A NEW Lipstick, 
brilliantly gay in red enamel and gold—as 
warm, rich and charming as the tint it 
imparts to your lips. In shades for all 
types and colorings. ..or to match your 
rouge. Price $1.00. 





Mavis Toilet Water—A few drops make 
your bath delightfully refreshing and 
luxurious, and impart to the entire per- 
son a delicate, lingering fragrance... the 
perfect beginning for the most feminine 
of toilettes. Price $1.00. 








Egyptian Henna—For tinting the hair 
Titian red, or auburn. Egyptian Henna is 
€asy to use ... absolutely harmless and 


O quickly effective. Use it to tint your haira 


Cho 


more becoming shade—or to im- 
Part to it an enviable lustre and 
burnished glints. Price 50c. 
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Right in the 


of a big days work — 
rats 


Vivaudou Mavis Talcum 
is made only of the finest 
imported Talc, the 
smoothest and most vel- 
vety-soft in the world. 
No wonder it is favored 
above all others by Amer- 
ican women famed for 

their perfect ere 





HENEVER you are tired and nervous . « « 


uncomfortable from heat and perspiration eee 


and can't snatch a few minutes for a refreshing bath 








ke just try a generous shower of Vivaudou Mavis 


Talcum. 


soothes your skin ae Se how disagreeable stickiness and 


You'll be amazed to see how it cools and 





nervous fatigue both quickly yield to that fragrant film 
of soft and gentle comfort. 


Test Vivaudou Mavis Talcum for Yourself 


Compare Vivaudou Mavis with the most expen- 
sive talcum you have ever used—a simple test with 
your fingers will show how much softer and 
smoother it actually is. Note that its perfume, 
though distinctive and alluring, is much more deli- 
cate and unobtrusive. Then you willagree that you 


and every member of your family should never 


After hard work or play, a 


Mavis shower is wondere 


be without the daily luxury and comfort of Mavis. 
fully cooling and refreshing. 


VIivAUDOU 


MAS 


TOILETRIES 


V. VIVAUDOU, INC. 
CHICAGO PARIS TORONTO 








NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
















Coconut 
7-Minute Frosting 


2 egg whites, 14 cups sugar, 5 
tablespoons cold water, 14 tea- 
spoon cream of tartar, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, 134 cups Baker’s 
Coconut, Southern-Style. 

Put egg whites, sugar, water 
and cream of tartar in top of 
double boiler. Mix with rotary 
egg beater. Place over rapidly 
boiling water. Beat constantl 
with beater and cook il 
it stands in peaks. Add vanilla 
and % cup coconut. Beat until 
thick. Sprinkle remaining coco- 
nut overthe frosted cake. Covers 
tops and sides of two-inch layers 







BAKER’S PREMIUM SHRED, 
intriple-sealed, stay-fresh packages, 


packed kind in tins 


sun-sweetness from 


the tropics~ 


SUN-SWEET, tender food . . . marvelous 
product of the golden tropics. Coconut, fresh 
and juicy—one of the world’s rare flavors. 

Franklin Baker Coconut is prepared with 
extraordinary care. From the finest tropical 
groves, the most carefully selected nuts are 
hurried to America. In the Baker plants, the 
creamy meat, still succulent with sweet juices, 
is immediately shredded and packed moist 
and fresh—every bit of rare, tropic flavor 
magically retained. 

Creamy, juicy shreds as fresh and fragrant 
of the sunny tropics as if you 
had just grated them out of 
the shell! Think of all this 


the familiar kind 2 

marvelous fruity sweetness 
BAKER'S SOUTHERN-  ¢ : 
Bazme’s SOUTHERN. every time you order your 


Baker’s Coconut. 












































© 1928, 
P. Co., Inc. 





FRANKLIN BAKER CO., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. -sealbge 
O Send me recipe book (free) OI enclose i0c for % size can of 
Southern-Style (If Canada, address Franklin Baker, Ltd., 812 Metro- 
politan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont.) 

Print name and address— Mark x for choice 
Name a a ae 


Street___ 


City et 




















FRANKLIN 


BAKER’S COCONUT 
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3%, BY EMILY PRICE POST brocade, or 
QUET- Author of “Etiquette; The Blue Book of Social Usage’ satin, or of 

TE and whatever 

the bathing one may 
suit—s u g- fancy. At 


gests a thousand ideas! However, the 
special bathing suit questions that I 
am asked to focus on are these: 


“My dear Mrs. Post: 

_ 1 am wondering about what to get 
jor a bathing beach and how to behave 
in it when I get it! My husband and I 
are going for ten days to visit friends 
at —— which, as you know, is about 
as fashionable as a beach can be. And 
I am all upset because I want to have 
just the latest things but I don’t want 
to be so late that no one else will have 
got them yet. 

So please tell me are one-piece suits 
—the kind with just a deep hem sort 
of skirt over the trunks like a man’s 
considered proper, or are they only 
worn by not very particular sort of 
people? I don’t know bout stockings. 
My husband does not like them rolled 
down but I am a good swimmer and 
stockings over the knee always bother 
me. Are bare legs very bad? 

What are beach pyjamas like, and 
when are they worn? My husband says 
he thinks a one-piece bathing suit 
sounds pretty daring, but that what- 
ever you tell me, will be all right to do.” 


The whether or not to wear a one- 
piece suit is not so entirely a question 
of propriety as a question of figure. 
Meaning that if you are very slim, 
you can wear a boy’s type of bathing 
suit without the slightest suggestion 
of criticism. But feminine rotundity 
must retire behind a jumper or any 
regular bathing suit of unclinging 
material. I agree with your husband 
absolutely. Not even fatness in a one- 
piece suit is worse than chestnut-worm 
knees above rolled-down stockings. It 
is entirely proper to go stockingless 
—especially if you belong in the first 
category described. Or even in the sec- 
ond if you wear bathing shoes. 

I doubt if beach pyjamas are neces- 
sary for the beach you mention. The 
only place where you might find you 
could not do without them would be at 
Palm Beach. At all events pyjama 
trousers are cut like your husband’s 
exactly. The top is either a loose wrap- 
over coat to the knees or a regular 
pyjama one. Plain trousers usually. 
Special coats are made of fantastically 
designed materials manufactured for 
the purpose. The whole suit of pyjam- 
as can be made of gay foulard, or of 


Faim Beach you put on pyjamas as 
soon as you arrive at the beach in the 
morning. When you go in the water 
you go to your bath-house and change 
into your bathing suit. When you 
come out of the water, you put on 
pyjamas again if you are lunching at 
the beach, otherwise you dress to 
lunch elsewhere. At other beaches, 
they are by no means considered nec- 
essary, or even acceptable. So I really 
wouldn’t bother to get any, if I were 
you—just yet. 


The next letter sounds exactly like 
a puzzle! 


“Dear Mrs. Post: 

Would appreciate it very much if 
you would kindly advise me about the 
following, as there has been quite a 
controversy over this: ‘A’ says it is all 
wrong and that John Jones 3rd has no 
right to the ‘3rd’. ‘B’ says that the 
order given below is correct. 

John Jones 1st, had a son whom he 
called John Jones 2nd, and another 
son called James. James married and 
had a son whom he called John Jones 
grd, then John Jones 3ré married and 
has a son who is known as John Jones 
4th. And now John Jones 2nd has 4 
baby that he says is going to be John 
Jones 3rd. And there is really a great 
ado about it all.” 


The two Johns for 3rd place are 4 
complication. But to straighten out 
“A” ’s errors at the beginning: The son 
of John Jones 1st is Junior—nevet 
2nd. The suffix “2nd” means a collater- 
al branch—nephew or cousin, but 
never son, of John Ist. John, the son 
of James is John Jones, 2nd. But the 
sons of John Junior, and John 2nd 
are both John 3rd. John 4th arrives in 
the next generation—a great grandson 
of John ist and there: may be two of 
these also! The way the double claim 
to the name of 3rd is usually solved is 
by adding a middle name to the son of 
whichever John is born later than the 
cousin who has already been given the 
name. In this case John Jones Junior 
(whom you call 2nd) should call his 
baby John Smith Jones, without adding 
any number. Or as his is the older line 
which has the prior claim, he can pet 


haps persuade his cousin to add 4 


middle name to that of his son instead. 
Otherwise there will be confusion. 


1928 
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Greater Even Than Its Beauty 
is the Reliability of the New Ford 















































Woacen’s eyes are quick to note and appre- 
ciate the trim, graceful lines of the new Ford, 
its exquisite two-tone color harmonies, the rich 
simplicity and quiet good taste reflected in every 
least little detail of finish and appointment. 

Yet greater even than this beauty is the me- 


chanical reliability of the car. 

As the days and months 
and years go by, and your 
speedometer tells of thousands 
upon thousands of miles of 
fithful, uninterrupted ser- 
vice, you will realize that 
this very reliability is per- 
haps the most important rea- 
sonwhy the new Ford is sucha 
g0od car fora woman to drive. 

You will find new joy in 
Motoring because you will 
have a new feeling of confi- 
tence and security. No matter 
How long the trip, or rough 
of devious the roadway, you 










THE NEW FORD SPORT COUPE IN THE POPULAR ARABIAN SAND COLOR 

















Here you can see the roominess of the new 

Ford Tudor Sedan. Built to accommodate five 

people in real comfort. Note, too, the restful 
tilt of the well-upholstered seats. 





know that your Ford will take you 
safely, comfortably and speedily to 
the journey’s end. 

For the new Ford has been built 
to endure. Its beauty is not confined 
to externals only, but goes deep 


down intoevery part of thecar. 

The price is low because 
of established Ford methods of 
manufacture and production 
which are as unusual as the 
car itself. Every purchaser 
shares the benefits of the 
Ford policy of selling at a 
small margin of profit—of 
owning the source of raw 
materials—of constantly giv- 
ing greater and greater value. 

You see the quality of the 
car reflected in the mechanical, 
internal expanding-shoe four- 
wheel brakes; the new trans- 
verse springs and Houdaille 





Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


hydraulic shock absorbers; the Tri- 
plex shatter-proof glass windshield; 
the standard selective sliding gear 
shift; the 34 irreversible steering gear; 
the 40-horse-power engine; the 
all-steel rear axle housing— in every 
detail that contributes to ease of control, 
safety, speed, comfort, economy and long life. 

Take a little while today to see the new 
Ford and arrange for a demonstration. Drive 
it yourself through thickest traffic. On rough- 
est roads. On steepest hills. You will know 
then that here is everything you want or 
need in a modern automobile. 

Not only are the prices of the new Ford 
surprisingly low but these prices include 
five steel-spoke wheels, four 30 x 4.50 balloon 
tires, electric windshield wiper on closed cars, 
speedometer, ammeter, gasoline gage on instru- 
ment panel, dash light, mirror, combination 
stop and tail light, theft-proof coincidental 
ignition lock, and high pressure grease gun 
lubrication. 
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NTO each life some unexpected guests must fall! ...To 
every woman must come those moments when, standing 
helpless in the middle of the kitchen floor, she feverishly 
repeats : “What shall I do? What shall I do?.” 





For moments like this we offer these magic recipes. Easy to make 
. « - quick and easy almost beyond belief! And—take our word for 
it! . . . sure to succeed. This mayonnaise can’t separate. This pudding 
is invariably smooth and creamy. These macaroons never fail....... 


And so on. 


Magic recipes . . . but there’s no mystery about them. It's Eagle 
Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk that does the trick. This is not 
plain canned milk, remember . . . but a delicious blend of full-cream 
country milk and finest sugar. Twice as rich as ordinary milk because 
most of the water has been removed. A mixture so smooth and creamy 

. . a mixture that blends so quickly and completely with other in- 
gredients . . . that it makes entirely new cooking methods possible. 


Mail the coupon below for a big new recipe booklet!... 


EAGLE BRAND 


LX I 


SWEETENED 
CONDENSED | 







MILK 








THESE MAGIC 
RECIPES! 


CHERRY CREAM 












1% cups Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk; 3 
tablespoons lemon juice; 34 cup maraschino cherries cut 
in small pieces; 6 tablespoons maraschino cherry juice; 
I teaspoon almond extract. 

Into condensed milk stir lemon juice. Mixture will 


thicken. Add cherries, cherry juice and almond extract. 
Blend well, chill and serve. 






















r egg yolk; 134 cups Eagle Brand Sweetened Con- 
densed Milk; 1 teaspoon mustard; 1 teaspoon salt; 14 
cup vinegar. 

Beat egg yolk thoroughly. Add other ingredients in 
order listed, stirring with fork or beating with Dover egg 
beater. Allow to stand a few minutes until it thickens. 





¥% cup Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk; i cup 
shredded or moist coconut; 14 teaspoon vanilla. 

Mix condensed milk and coconut. Add vanilla. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls on buttered pan an inch apart and bake 
in a moderate oven until lightly browned. 


I cup Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk; 2 
tablespoons chopped nutmeats; 34 teaspoon mapleine. 

Mix together condensed milk, mapleine and nutmeats. 
Serve as a pudding sauce or on ice cream. 






NE THING MORE 


week and see ! 








Tue Borpen Company, 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free recipe booklet, “New Magic in the Kitchen.” 





Address 
City 











Do you like cream and sugar in your coffee? 
Then try Eagle Brand! It creams-and-sugars 
deliciously . . . at half the cost of separate 
cream and sugar! It gives a rich, mellow 
flavor that many people actually prefer to 
the flavor given by bottled cream. Try it a 


Name. a 
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New Books 
For Children 


Reviewep sy MARIAN VAN RENSSELAER KING 


ANY times the reading of a 
M book has made the future of a 

man,’ said Emerson. Two 
valuable assets of “the reading habit” 
to a child are the pleasure and the in- 
formation which can be derived from 
it. 

There have been few books issued 
for children in the past few months, 
but the ones that are listed below will 
help the child find his or her fancy 
satisfied by their contents. 

American Boy Sea Stories: Selected 
Stories from The American Boy. Fron- 
tispiece by Anton Otto Fisher. Double- 
day Doran $2.00. 

This collection of short stories of 
the sea have all appeared from time to 
time in The American Boy. Although 
the action of them all takes place on 
the sea, their themes vary greatly. Air- 
planes, wrecks, whales, wars and even 
rats are written about vividly. 

The opening story is a fiction ver- 
sion of Lindbergh’s flight. There is a 
fine whaling story, one of the first to be 
written in the modern version of that 
art. I mean going a-whaling with gun- 
powder. Retaining some of the old 
grandeur, for the whale could never be 
anything but grand, it loses somewhat 
the excitement that belonged to the 
by-gone days of harpooning. 

The Cross-Stitch Heart and Other 

Plays by Rachel Field: Scribner's 
$1.25. 
_ Miss Field has shown unusual skill 
‘the way she has handled the themes 
Mf six beautifully constructed plays. 
The fantasy displayed throughout is 
typical of Miss Field’s imaginary power. 
The little bits of verse scattered 
throughout are simple and lovely. 

Songs From Mother Goose set to 
music by Sidney Homer. Illustrated by 
Maginel Wright Enright. The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.75, 

Sidney Homer set the Mother Goose 
thymes to music for the particular en- 
Jeyment of his own family, who loved 
them so much that it was decided to 
give them to other happy families that 
“enjoyed singing together.” 

All the favorite verses are included. 
Little Boy Blue, If All the World 
Were Apple-Pie, Solomon Grundy, Old 
Father Grey Beard, Pease-pudding Hot 
are all there, thirty-five in all, with the 
Music so perfectly adapted to each 
thyme that they blend into one an- 
other as though the tales from Mother 
Goose had never been written without 
them. The illustrations by Maginel 


Wright Enright are- charming. 

Ali Baba & Other Plays by Helen 
Haiman Joseph. Drawings by Julia 
McCune Flory. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$1.50. 

Ali Baba, Beauty and the Beast, and 
The Coat of Many Colors are the 
three plays written by Mrs. Joseph to 
be enacted by young folks or puppets. 
She is considered an authority in this 
country on guignols (hand-puppets). 

Ali Baba is a charming version of 
the beloved Arabian Night tale. Beauty 
and the Beast is always a favorite, and 
its production should present no diffi- 
culties when stringed marionettes are 
used. The third play is a shadow play. 
and can be presented by living actors 
in silhouette or by cardboard shadows. 

Julia McCune Flory has illustrated 
the plays with cestume designs and 
stage settings which will greatly aid 
the youthful producer. 

The Popover Family by Ethel Cal- 
vert Phillips. Illustrated by Edith F 
Butler. Houghton-Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

The Popover Family are not made 
of dough. They are a family of dolls— 
Mr. and Mrs. Popover, Velvetina, and 
Baby Looloo. 

Mr. Popover who was formerly a 
clothespin, was a most admirable hus- 
band and father. Mrs. Popover was a 
little china doll and they and their 
family lived a great many years in the 
attic in a littlke Red Doll House. 
Brownie, the mouse, was a very dear 
friend of theirs, and he told them of 
all the happenings down stairs since 
their mistress, Amelia, had grown up 
and married. They had a most ideal 
home life, as Mrs. Popover had reared 
her children admirably. 

This whimsical and _ imaginative 
story is charmingly illustrated by 
Edith Butler, and it makes a lovely 
story to be read aloud before the fire- 
side. 

Diana’s Rose Bush by Eliza Orne 
White. Illustrated by Constance Whit- 
temore. Houghton-Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

Diana’s Rose Bush is a lovely little 
tale about a girl of ten and her every- 
day life, companions, and pleasures— 
her happy times at her Aunt Betsey’s 
with Lindy Beck, a girl who lived with 
Diana’s aunt during the Winter, the 
many beautiful days at Lindy’s moun- 
tain home—swimming, walking through 
the woods, and playing with her friends. 

Constance Whittemore has _ illus- 
trated the text and pictured Diana with 
charm and feeling. 
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WHENEVER- WHEREVER 


ou Lien IC 


In the cool and shady greenwood— 





or in the water a la Newport — 


Always remember that nothing, no nothing, adds such enjoyable 
relish to sandwiches, salads, hot or cold meats, as lavish use of 


THAT FLAVOR CALLED FRENCH 


That exclusive, distinctive, palate-pleasing flavor possessed only 
by French’s Mustard. Blended according to a jealously guarded 
recipe it is the one and only mustard to have that flavor of flavors 
—that zestful, appetizing, interesting flavor known far and wide as 
“that flavor called French”. 


FREE: For the benefit of those who find joy in their eating— 
for those who love the flick of flavor that spurs appetite to antici- 
pation, we have prepared a set of famous recipes that will be sent 
free on request — together with Flavia’s Flavor Talk No. 5. Just sign 
and mail the coupon. 



























FREE FREE 
Send the coupon below for French's oa 3 Also a set of French's Recipe Cards for mak- 
Flavor Talk No. 5, to help you plan epeprtemce ing savcry salads, entrees. dressings and other 
new and interesting menus. a appetizing dishes. Send the coupon below. 
Name - 
ORG Si ks asadeuns een Sr Teens ike ES 
The R. T. French Company, 9 Mustard Street, Rochester, N.Y. 




















What is A woman to de 


at the sign of the first gray hair? 


RY? Settle down sadly into heartbreak age? Why should 
you, when modern scientists, specialists in dye chemistry, 
have created Notox for you? 


Even the very nicest women use Inecto Rapid Notox, for it 
recolors the hair with such amazing naturalness. And more than 


pigment grew originally. Old-fashioned hair-dyes look artificial 


lustrous hair surface. 


Inecto Rapid Notox has no effect on the texture or strength 


can do to natural hair—wash it in hot, cold, salt or fresh water, 
sun it, steam it, wave it, permanently wave it. The best beauty 
shops give Notox treatments; telephone today for an appoint- 
ment. Or you can use Notox at home; buy it at beauty shops, 
drug stores or department stores everywhere. 


Mfd. by INECTO, INC., 33 W. 46th Street, N. Y. C., and Notox, Ltd., 
10 McCaul Street, Toronto, Can.— Sales Representative, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., N. Y. 


© 1928, Inecto, Inc. 


NOTC 





places the color inside the transparent hair shaft, where the | 








that, it leaves your hair with its own healthy sheen. Notox re- | 


because they coat the hair with a layer of coloring that dims the | 


of your hair. You can do anything to Notox-tinted hair that you | 





The Home Service Booklets offer 
help for both pleasure and comfort 
during these warm vacation days. Ice 
cold menus for picnic suppers in the 
country—see What to Serve at Parties 
(ten cents). Quick beverages, including 
Pineapple Rickey—see Time-Saving 
Cookery (ten cents). Mousses, parfaits 
and other frozen desserts—see Some 
Reasons Why in Cookery (ten cents). 
Fruited Jelly (with bananas, oranges, 
nuts, marschino cherries, coconut and 
whipped cream)—see Master Re- 
cipes (ten cents). 

And no weather is too hot for you 
to possess a charming manner, an at- 
tractive home and fat, rosy babies! 
Read our booklets A Book of Manners 
(ten cents); Decorating Your Home 
(ten cents); The Friendly Baby, a 
booklet on child care (ten cents); and 
The Friendly Mother, medical advice 
to the mother-to-be (ten cents). 

If you would like to order the above 
booklets or any of the leaflets listed 
below, send your letter enclosing the 
necessary stamps, to The Service Edi- 
tor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 


TRAVEL 


Following the Vacation Trail (two 
cents). Delightful trips to resorts in 
the United States. 

When You Travel (two 
Vacation trips to foreign parts. 


cents). 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Bridal Showers (two cents). 

Leap Year Parties (two cents). 

A Mother Goose Garden Party For 
Children (two cents). 

A Motor Supper (two cents). Suit- 
able for large groups of people, as well 
as smaller parties. 

Parties For Young Girls (two cents). 
Includes a garden party and a flower 
contest. 

Birthday Parties For Tiny Tots 
(two cents). 

Parties For the Bride (two cents). 
Engagement announcements, a house- 
warming and bridal showers. 

Club Parties (two cents). 

Wedding Anniversaries (two cents). 

Unusual Entertaining (ten cents). 
Bridge parties, dances and other en- 
tertainments. 

Parties All the Year (ten cents). 
Many novel parties, including an out- 
door affair and a Labor Day Luncheon. 

Antiques (ten cents). An _ easily 
staged, one-act play for five characters. 
Four modern costumes, one old-time 
costume. 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH 


A Handbook of Beauty For Every 
Woman (ten cents). Practical advice 
on obtaining and preserving good looks. 

Exercises For One and Ail (two 
cents). Reducing and developing exer- 
cises. 

Internal Bathing (two cents). A 
treatment for _ chronic intestinal 
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MSCALL’'S BOOKLETS 


troubles that should bring definite 
relief. 
Menus For Summer and Winter 


(two cents). The food principles nec- 
essary to a healthful diet. 

Menus For Two Weeks (two cents) 
Other healthful menus. 

A Simple Guide in Selecting Food 
(two cents). 


CULTURE 


Better Books of Today (two cents). 
A list of worth-while books. 

Your Child’s Own Library (two 
cents). Deservedly popular children’s 
books. 


HOME BUILDING 


The Small House (ten cents). 
Moderately priced and original small 
houses. Plans only $15. 


HOME DECORATION 


The House of Good Taste (ten 
cents). How to instill charm into each 
room of your home. Photographs of 
attractively decorated rooms are in- 
cluded in this helpful booklet. 

McCall’s Home Decoration Course: 
Lesson I (six cents). “The Walls of 
Your Home.” Lesson II (six cents), 
“Choosing and Arranging Your Furni- 
ture.” Lesson III (six cents), “How 
to Treat Your Floors and Woodwork.” 
Lesson IV (six cents), “Building the 
Color Scheme.” (Special offer this 
month—all four lessons for eighteen 
cents.) 


BUDGETING AND BANKING 


The Family Budget (ten cents). 
How to budget your household ex- 
penses. 

Suggested Budgets For an Average 
Home (two cents). 

How to Use Your Bank (two cents). 
Your bank account—and how to un- 
derstand it. 


McCALL’S BOOK OF MANNERS 


This little book is as complete and 
helpful as more expensive volumes 
on etiquette. It contains chapters 
on the following subjects: Introduc- 
tions .... Calls and Calling Cards 
....Invitations....In Other People’s 
Houses. ...How to Order a Meal in 4 
Restaurant....How to Conduct One- 
self at a Dance... .What to Do at the 
Theater....Table Manners... . Table 


Service....How to Act in Public 
Places....The Woman Who Travels 
Alone....Tips....How to be Well- 
Dressed....Funeral and Mourning 
Customs... .Correspondence. ... How 


to Sign Your Name... .Children’s 
Manners. ... Business Etiquette . . . - 
Wedding Etiquette. ...Wedding Prep- 
arations. ...Wedding Dress. . . . Duties 
of Attendants. ...Wedding Receptions 
....Wedding Presents. Send ten cents 
for this booklet to the Service Editor, 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 
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HE smartest, most perfectly 

groomed women today are so 
often the women who combine a 
areer and a brilliant social life. 
How do they keep their busy, cap- 
able hands exquisite and pretty 
when they use them for so much 
interesting active work? 


They tell us the answer is quite 


simple. Just the New Cutex Liquid 
Polish — an exquisite brilliance 
which flatters the whole hand into 
looking most charming and inter- 
esting, which protects the nails so 
they cannot look grubby no matter 
what you do. 

Applied once a week it gives new 
personality tothehands. Itslovely 
brilliance lasts day after day in 
spite of wear or water. Stains and 
dirt that usually discolor and 
oughen the nails disappear when 
you wash your hands. Your finger- 
tips remain shining, exquisitely 
chic for a whole week. 
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Miss Ivy Maddison 


“Riding-togs Require 
Impeccable Nails” 
says New York horsewoman 


“Clothes that stay put—severely prac- 
ical,” says Miss Ivy Maddison, well- 
known New York horsewoman and 
winner at many smart Horse Shows, “are 
the necessary equipment of the horse- 
woman. 

“And these in turn demand perfect 
etooming, especially one’s hair and hands. 
0 keep my nails in condition, I always 
se a liquid polish—the New Cutex kind 


S-Which withstands perspiration and 


Washing. It’s very natural-looking, per- 
Hectly sporting, and, in my opinion, the 
nicest possible finish for any sports- 
foman’s hands,” 
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says BILLIE BURKE 


his Famous Stage Beauty ... New York’s Smartest Set... 
all these gay, clever women use the new Cutex Liquid Polish 


Enchant: .gly feminine, Billie Burke 


keeps her hands lovely with the 
New Cutex Liquid Polish 


Piquant Billie Burke is the darling 
of the public because she is so 
human. 

At a Palm Beach fancy dress 
ball or at her stately country home, 
she is just the golden haired merry 
young woman who married Florenz 
Ziegfeld, whose plays assemble the 
most beautiful women in America. 

“T love the stage,” says Billie 
Burke, “‘but I also love simple 
country things—gardens, woods, 
tramps — dogs. What terrible 
things it does to my hands! 


“T find the new Cutex Liquid 
Polish protects the nails from 
stains and dirt and gives them 
such a flattering sparkle. 

“In fact, I adore all the Cutex 
preparations—the Cuticle Cream— 
and the Remover. All my friends 
say, ‘What lovely half-moons you 
have!’”’ 

Flatter your own hands 
Give your own hands new per- 
sonality and smartness with the 
becoming New Cutex Liquid Pol- 








ish. It is but 
50c with Pol- 
ish Remover 
(without Re- 
mover, 35c). 
It is easy to 
apply evenly. 
It dries in- 
stantly and 





Miss Burke’s 
expressive hands 


its brilliance lasts a whole week. 
NorthamWarren, NewYork, London, Paris 





The New Cutex Liquid 
Polish with R er 
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“Flatter your Hands” 





From a brilliant New 
York Beauty Editor 


“Untidy hands and nails can make 
you awkward”’ says Celia Caroline 
Cole, Beauty Editor of the Deline- 
ator. ‘‘ You can’t for a moment for- 
get them, you want to sit on them, 
you make fists of your hands to 
hide them—very upsetting to poise 
. .. Hands should be so beautiful 
that one sits and looks at them with 
delight.” 














“Chez Ninon”’ advises 
this polish to go with 
its smart clothes 


Mrs. Nona McAdoo Cowles, New York 
and Washington society woman presides 
over the smart little Madison Avenue 
Shop “‘Chez Ninon’’, a favorite of women 
of wealth and charm. 

“Of course, I use Cutex Liquid Polish,”’ 
she says, “‘aside from the convenience of 
it, it’s so thoroughly becoming—makes 
the whole hand look prettier and better- 
groomed. And with filmy evening clothes, 
I find it gives a clever touch of sparkle.”’ 





Special Introductory 
Offer! 


The coupon below and 6 cents will bring 
you a generous sample of the New Cutex 
Liquid Polish and Polish Remover which 
smart, busy women use to keep their hands 
charming. 





I enclose 6c for samples of the New 
Cutex Liquid Polish and Polish Re- 
mover. (If you live in Canada address 
Dept. F-9, 1101 St. Alexander Street, 
Montreal.) 


Northam Warren, Dept. F-9, 
114 West 17th Street, New York. 
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the ounte of protection 
iat Shadow proofs and Wrinkleproofs 
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that adds nobulk_._._/ 


Under a pleated skirt or a dark silk 
dress—or your sports knickers—wear 
this neat rubber paneled step-in, and 
prevent deep creases and mussing. 
Tailored fit—no bulk. Of dainty, cool 
voile, in flesh color; medium or 
large size, $1. Others as low as 50c. 


Cthe Shadowskirt 
that wrinkleproof. too 


Wear it under your sheer summer frocks, to keep them 
fresh, crisp and unmussed. A light little step-in petti- 
skirt of cool lingerie fabric with lower back panel of fine 
tubber. Much lighter and less bulky than a double panel 
slip or petticoat. Daintily made, flesh color, from $1 up. 
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The Apron’ 


that says in place- 


You'll like it better than any you’ve 
ever worn — it’s shaped to fit and 
shows no outline. Helps to PoP a 
proof thin dresses. Extra fine, light 
rubber with deep, cool lingerie 
top. Flesh or white, as low as 50c. 
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And you'll find other — Hickory Products at your heute store. See 
the complete assortment. If you do not find them, write, mentioning your 
dealer’s name. Address, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1137 W. Congress St., Chicago. 


HICKO RY 


Personal Necessities 
C The Ounce of Protection 


© A.S.& Co.,1927 
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CINNAMON BUN 


[Continued from page 39] 


had a somewhat unkempt, makeshift 
look, and yet it was commonly believed 
that there had always been less canine 
sickness in Regan’s kennels than in 
those at East Winslow, and for some 
years Tom had not suffered from lack 
of patrons. 

The reason for this was Tom Regan 
himself. He understood dogs as it is 
given to few men to understand them, 
and they understood him. Patient, firm, 
gentle, he obtained obedience without 
harshness. He managed dogs as some 
men manage horses, as a matter of 
course not guided by theory. He never 
played with 
them or fon- 


hissing noises with his lips. He merely 
stood and waited. His face was ok 
inscrutable. 

Cinnamon Bun was not lacking jp 
normal curiosity. He advanced a little 
nearer and stopped again. Nothing un. 
toward had happened as yet. He con. 
tinued his advance. 

At length he came almost within 
reach. Still the man stood motionless, 
his big hands hanging loosely at his 
sides. They were not threatening hands, 
There was something very curious 
about their inertness. Without premed- 
itation Cinnamon Bun stepped closer, 

’ stretched out 
his neck, and 





dled them, but 
his occasional | 
hal f-conscious 
caress was the 
greatest boon 
of their daily 
lives. He loved 
them as a cab- 
inet--m aker 
loves his tools 
or a skipper his 
ship. Life to 
him would 
have been 
utterly mean- 
ingless without 
his dogs. | 

Tom caught | 
sight of Cinna- 
mon Bun while 


| F 


tion leaflet. 








A VACATION HELP 


you want to spend that 

precious two-weeks of vaca- 
tion time in a pine scented moun- 
tain resort, or any other place, 
hurry up and send for our vaca- 


It’s a leaflet of where, when 
and how to spend a vacation on 
the American Continent. 
are listed railroads and _ hotels, 
with rates and other important 
and necessary information. 

Send a two cent stamp with 
your request to 


The SERVICE EDITOR, 


San sniffed at the 
nearest fingers. 

My! They 
reeked with 
dog-smell, 
a delicious dog- 
smell. There 
was something 
very reassuring 
about this, 
something, so 
to speak, com- 
panionable. Cin- 
namon Bun 
turned his head 
a little on one 
side, pressed his 
moist nose to 
the fingers, and 
sniffed eagerly 


In it 











he was still McCALL’S MAGAZINE and _ continu- 
some rods away. 236 West 37th Street, New York ously. 

At first he | Slowly the 
thought he was [LE hand was with- 





one of t he 

neighbors’ dogs, 

starting off on one of those inexplicable 
expeditions that form a part of the 
lives of free dogs, and he was not great- 
ly interested. But Tom Regan knew by 
sight all the dogs of the neighborhood, 
and all the dogs of Bettisfield, and 
many of the dogs of Roxville as well, 
and a second glance assured him that 
it was not one of those. Perhaps it had 
escaped from some passing automobile; 
dogs occasionally did that. But no, this 
was not the sort of dog that one would 
be likely to take traveling in an auto- 
mobile, unless it was intended to throw 
him out and abandon him. Very ob- 
viously he was a stray. 

Tom Regan stopped at the edge of 
the road and eyed Cinnamon Bun with 
a scowl. 

“You're a helluva lookin’ mutt,” said 
he, and followed his remark with a 
scornful grunt. 

Cinnamon Bun also stopped, some 
ten yards away, with his shivering hind 
quarters drawn under him and an in- 
quiring nose outstretched. Fear or tim- 
idity in a dog frequently expresses it- 
self in an assumed air of truculence. 
Dog-ignorant people often assume that 
a dog is savage when in reality he is 
only dubious or afraid. This instinct 
caused Cinnamon Bun to utter a weak 
“Ruff-ruff,’ followed by a muttering 
growl which died in his throat. The 
little flare of courage deserted him and 
he cowered in silence. Tom Regan’s 
mouth relaxed in a faint expression of 
amusement. 

“Ferocious cuss, ain’t ye? Come here. 
Let’s take a look at ye.” 

Whether or not the little dog’s fears 
were in the least allayed it would be 
impossible to say, but there was some- 
thing commanding and not at all men- 
acing in the voice he heard. Doubtfully 
he advanced a few steps. The man 
offered no enticement; there was noth- 
ing in his attitude to suzgest treachery 
to a suspicious dog. He did not squat 
down nor snap his fingers nor make 


drawn and Cin- 

namon B un 
looked up into the man’s face. It didn’t 
seem quite so inscrutable. There was 
something in the eyes— 

Without haste Tom Regan stooped 
down and laid his big hand on the little 
dog’s head. Cinnamon Bun ducked and 
crouched, rolling his eyes upward, but 
he did not jump away. No hurt fol- 
lowed the touch. The hand was big but 
not heavy. When it was withdrawn, 
Cinnamon Bun missed the feel of it. 
He wanted it again. He strained up- 
ward and again felt the strangely heart- 
ening caress. ; 

“You're a helluva lookin’ mutt,” 
Tom repeated. “Well, come along with 
me. I'll give ye somethin’ to eat, any- 
how.” 

Regan started off toward the house 
and the little dog followed unquestion- 
ingly. The chorus of blustering threats, 
insults, invitations and miscellaneous 
shouts that arose from the runs about 
the kennels was deafening—at once 
interesting and terrifying. Collies, set- 
ters, and Airedales were leaping against 
the wire barriers. Cinnamon Bun turt- 
ed a bewildered look in their direction 
but kept close to Tom Regan’s heels. 

Mrs. Regan, as soon as she saw Cin- 
namon Bun, wanted to mother him. To 
her a dog was a dog, whether his nos¢ 
were Roman or retroussé, and the great- 
er his disadvantages, the more power- 
fully did he appeal to her sympathies. 
Nevertheless the newcomer was Un- 
ceremoniously shut out that night. 

“Very likely he’ll be gone in the 
mornin’,” said Tom. “I hope so. He's 
a wanderer.” 

Tom was, however, the first to ope? 
the door in the morning to see if Cin- 
namon Bun were still about. He was. 
He had slept uncomplainingly on the 
doorstep all night, craving no greater 
boon. And now he greeted his bene- 
factor with a demonstrative enthusiasm 
out of all proportion to his size al 
impressiveness. What is a man to 0 

[Continued on page 74] 
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All the popular hits for your phonograph— 
paid for by your tooth paste 


hinwihs Figure it out this way: by using 


a little Listerine Tooth Paste at 25c 
nn, > . 
ie ae the large tube, instead of or- 
si dinary dentifrices costing twice 
within ‘ 
tionless, as much, your average saving 
eat per year is $3.00. With this 
curious $3.00 you can buy at least half 
Dremed- 
re a dozen phonograph records. 
: out That's merely one suggestion. 
at = There are hundreds of others. 
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= new dentifrice 


ned up- 
y heart- 


=| at 25 —supplants costlier favorites 


e house 
pres Now, with 50 years experience to guide us and new methods of manufacture 
laneous to cut costs we are able to produce a perfect dentifrice at a price that appeals to all. 
1s about The name is Listerine Tooth Paste. Your druggist has it. The price is 25c 
at once for a large tube. 
o- od Using a tube a month, you pay $3.00 less per year than you do for costlier 
bay dentifrices that accomplish no more. Think of what a saving there is when there ‘ 
lirection are several in the family. 
's_ heels. Listerine Tooth Paste contains sixteen different ingredients that meet every 

aw Cin- requirement for healthy teeth, gums and a sweet condition of the mouth. It 
wy? whitens teeth as never before with less effort and in less time because of a new 
1e great: polishing ingredient contained in no other paste. 

power- Because of its marvelous results and pleasing economy, thousands now use it 
pathies. in preference to older and costlier dentifrices. 
veh = Get a tube at your druggist. Note its large size. Try it. See how it makes teeth 
2 "the gleam. How good your mouth feeis. How little polishing is necessary. You will be 
so. He's delighted. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Little adventurers! 


New, better ways to guide them 


>>> >> >>> >> >>> >>> > DD DD 


ite many parents are ap- 
pealing to children’s love of 
games and of achievement to 
lead them—instead of push- 
ing them in the old way,” 
says Dr. Douglas A. Thom, 
eminent authority on child 
behavior 


>>>> >>> > >>> >>> >>> > DD 


These joyous, turbulent youngsters 
of ours! How like young colts, 
frisking in the pasture! 

Nowadays there are wonderful 
new ways of handling such little 
bundles of energy. 

“Stumbling blocks to good hab- 
its can be removed by gaining the 
child's interest,’’ says Dr. Douglas 
A. Thom. **Today many parents are 
appealing to children’s love of 
games and of achievement to /ead 
them—instead of pushing them in 
the old way."’ 

For example, the mother’s prob- 
lem in establishing sound breakfast 
habits. Nothing is more important. 
Tests made in the schools of many 
cities have proved that the child 
who has a hot, cooked cereal for 
breakfast does much better than one 
who has not. In 70,000 schools this 
slogan hangs on the walls: 


‘*Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’ 


Now, most mothers know this. In 
fact, so important does it seem to 
them that they often urge their 
children to eat a hot cereal, such as 





Recommended for years 
by child specialists 


For 32 years specialists have considered 
Cream of Wheat an ideal hot, cooked 
cereal. Here are their reasons: 

1. It gives in abundance the food ele- 
ments, rich in mental and physical energy, 
— growing children need. It is all 
real 4 

2. Cream of Wheat is exceptionally 
easy and quick to digest because it con- 
tains none of the , indigestible parts 
of the grain. 

3. Its creamy goodness is easily varied 
by XT oe = pa. ‘ 

ie your c ren giving 
them a hot bow! of Cream of Wheat every 
morning. 


es ss es es Os Ps Os es es es 





Cream of Wheat,** because it is good 
for you.” 

When the hot cereal is presented 
in this way, the child is quite likely 
to respond “‘I don’t like Cream of 
Wheat’’—*‘I don’t like oatmeal’’— 
or whatever the cereal is. What he 
really means is ‘‘I don’t like to do 
things that are ‘good for me!’’’ 

Here is where the new psychology 
of child training can help you in 
establishing the important hot 
cereal breakfast habit. A remark- 
able plan has been devised. It works 
so wonderfully with children that 
they want to do the very thing you 
want them to. 


FREE — mothers say this 


plan works wonders 


A club—called the H, C, B,—that children 
work out for themselves, A plan that arouses 
chilaren’s interest in a hot, cooked cereal break- 
fast and makes them want to eat itregularly. 

Badges and a secret for members, gold 
stars and colored wall charts, All material 
free, sent direct to your children, with a 
sample box of Cream of Wheat, Children 
cannot resist it! Eating Cream of Wheat be- 
comes a fascinating game, then an enjoyable 
habit. Mail the coupon now—watch the 
club idea work, 


Cream or WHEat CoMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


for the H. C. B. Club, as described above. 
© 1928, C. of W. Co. 
Child’ s 


name. 





Dept. G-21 
MINNESOTA 
Gentlemen: Please send my child the free material 





First Name Last Name 





Street : City. State 
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CINNAMON BUN 


[Continued from page 72] 


when a dog acts like that? Cinnamon 
Bun got another dog biscuit. 

The actual introduction of Cinna- 
mon to the lethal chamber, though con- 
stantly threatened, was somehow post- 
poned from day to day. The dog, of 
course, had no suspicion of his peril. 
He accepted unquestioningly such ben- 
efits as were accorded him, such ar- 
rangements as seemed to be made for 


him. He never asked to enter the house. ~ 
He wandered humbly about the kennel 


runs, sniffing sometimes at the noses 
thrust through the wire but never pre- 
suming. He treated the house cat re- 
spectfully. He responded gratefully to 
the caresses of Mrs. Regan and her 
daughter, but whenever he could he 
trotted along at Tom Regan’s heels, 
utterly happy to be near the man. 

And then did Cinnamon Bun justify 
his existence by saving his adopted 
family from fire or robbers or some 
other catastrophe? No, this is not that 
kind of story. 

The day came when Cinnamon Bun 
was taken away. He was of course a 
disgrace to kennels that specialized in 
high-grade setters and took to board 
the canine aristocrats of the county. It 
was bad business to have a dog like 
that about the place. Tom Regan found 
a farmer on the other side of Bettis- 
field who would take him. This farmer, 
one John Mientka, was the sort who 
would take anything he didn’t have to 
pay for, and he had a vague notion that 
he might make a watchdog of Cinna- 
mon Bun. 

Cinnamon allowed himself to be 
leashed and placed in Mientka’s old 
Ford. Unprotestingly and trustfully he 
surrendered his freedom, and only 
looked back mournfully as the house 
and kennels receded from his view. 

But as the days passed Tom Regan 
was not happy. He swore more than 
usual and spat tobacco juice more 
viciously. Now and then he caught 
himself looking down behind him, be- 
fore he remembered that his little 
shadow had gone away, and then he 
would swear even more profoundly. 

He said nothing to his wife and 
daughter the day he got out his car and 
started toward Bettisfield. He often 
had errands there. In fact, he had vari- 
ous errands now which he could have 
told them of if they had asked him. 
These did not, however, take him long. 
In a very short time he found himself 
out on the farther side of the village, 
driving into John Mientka’s dooryard. 
A stout, round-faced Polish woman, 
who was hanging garments on the 
clothesline, watched him stupidly as 
he alighted. 

“John here?” asked Tom Regan. 

The woman nodded and _ called 
shrilly, and Mientka, a small, dark- 
visaged man, appeared from somewhere 
back of the house. 

“Hello, John.” 

“Lo, Mist’ Regan.” 

“How’s the dog?” 

“He all right.” 

“Let’s see him.” 

Mientka showed no inclination to 
conduct his guest to the dog and Tom 
started toward the barn, as being the 
most likely place to find Cinnamon 
Bun. The little dog spied him first and 
set up a whimpering effort at speech. 
He looked somehow ill-nurtured and 
distressed. 

“Keep him tied up, I see,” said Tom. 

“They make better watchdog if they 
tied up.” 

“Did he try to run away?” 

“Two-t’ree times. I t’ink he want to 
get back to you. I caught him once in 
the town. I lick him, but he won’t stay 
home. So I tie him up.” 





“Licked him, hey?” 

“Two-t’ree times.” 

Cinnamon Bun was struggling to get 
to Tom, but he cringed away when 
Mientka approached him. He was a 
pitiful object when fear gripped him, 
There was a hard look about Regan’s 
mouth but he understood the need for 
diplomacy. 

“Tl tell you, John,” said he quietly, 
“T don’t believe this mutt will ever 
make a watchdog.” 

“No!” Mientka had considerable re- 
spect for Regan’s judgment when it 
came to dogs. 

“Na. I can see that now. He ain’t the 
kind. You’re wastin’ your time on him, 
I'd better take him back.” 

“He no good to you, either.” 

“That’s all right. I'll find some place 
for him.” 

A crafty smile hovered about Mient- 
ka’s lips and his eyes narrowed with 
cupidity. 

“But he my dog now. You give him 
to me.” 

“Tl give you five dollars for him.” 

“Ten dollars,” said Mientka simply, 

Cinnamon Bun crouched before 
them, whimpering plaintively, looking 
from one to the other as though striy- 
ing to learn what his fate was to be, 
Tom Regan frowned and his manner 
toward Mientka underwent a subtle 
change. 

“Look here, John,” said he in hard, 
crisp tones, “you can’t hold me up, you 
know. You’ve been lickin’ this dog, and 


* that don’t go. Better take the five and 


save yourself trouble.” 

For a minute the two men fought a 
wordless duel with their eyes; then 
Mientka’s wavered. Slowly and delib- 
erately Regan drew from his pocket a 
wad of folded bills, selected a five, and 
held it out between his fingers. Mientka 
looked at it, hesitated, and then reach- 
ed out his hand and took it. Without 
further parley and without another 
look at Mientka, Regan walked over 
to Cinnamon Bun, untied the rope 
from his collar, lifted him, wriggling 
with delight, in his arms, and bore him 
to the waiting car. Cinnamon managed 
to reach up once and touch Tom 
Regan’s chin with his warm tongue. 

Contentment and trust—that’s re- 
ligion, isn’t it? Cinnamon Bun found 
it at last. If you go now to Tom 
Regan’s kennels to see his setters or to 
take your own dog to be cared for, you 
will find a queerly streaked little dog 
following close at Regan’s heels wher- 
ever he goes. Tom, you will discover, 
appears to ignore him, acting as though 
he were unaware of the creature’s exist- 
ence. But there is something very ap- 
pealing about the little dog, something 
eloquent and compelling in his eyes, 
and sooner or later you will stoop and 
pat him; you can’t help it. 

“And who is this little chap?” you 
will ask. 

“That?” Tom will say, looking down 
with an air of surprise. “Oh, that’s just 
a mutt, a stray that follered me home 
the other day.” 

Then Cinnamon Bun, responding to 
the glance and the voice, will raise him- 
self on his hind legs and place his fore- 
paws on Tom’s thigh and gaze up into 
Tom’s face with eyes brimming with 
adoration. Tom will brush him off 
brusquely. 

“Get down, you mutt,” he will say 
with a gruffness that deceives no one, 
least of all Cinnamon Bun. 

“The women folks like him,” Tom 
will say. 


And then, because, having lived so © 


long with dogs, disloyalty is repugnant 
to Tom Regan, he will add, a bit shame- 
facedly, “He’s a nice little dog.” 
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[below] Women buyers selecting smart gowns 
jor a great department store. Clever women 
buyers visit New York, Paris, and London, 
to select fashion apparel. They are author- 
ities on ioday’s fabrics and clothes—and 92 
out of every 100 interviewed use Lux! 


ee 





ae ee ee 


“WueEN A Man Loves,” WarNER BroTHERS PICTURE 


starring John Barrymore. The lovely silks and laces and 

long silk stockings worn by the gorgeous ladies and gentle- 

men in this picture of the days of Louis XV, were cleansed 

in Lux. “Actual tests made us adopt the rule, ‘Use only 
Lux,’” say Warner Brothers. 


he most Beautiful Clothes in the World 


are kept like 


ere is experience that will help you to keep 
that beautiful new look in all your nice things 
-so much longer ! 


ggling 
e him 
naged 
HE great motion picture studios of Holly- 
wood, the glittering New York musical 
shows with the most dazzling of lovely clothes 
ocare for, have to know—they dare not guess— 

he best way to cleanse them. 


And they have proved by actual tests with 
any different methods, that cleansing with 





et Bros. Co, Cambridge, Mass, 


new with Lux 


Lux keeps costumes and stockings like new more 
than twice as long! 

Additional groups of experts—final author- 
ities on today’s fabrics—confirm these results. 

92% of the buyers interviewed in 112 of the 
country’s leading department stores insist on 
Lux for their own precious things! 

And New York’s most exclusive fashion estab- 
lishments insist on Lux in cleansing the fine 
lingerie and stockings worn by their mannequins! 


2 ; ‘ y —— os ~ 


[above] Behind the scenes in the salon of Frances Clyne, 

exclusive New York couturizre. The two mannequins are pre- 

paring to “model” smart costumes. To keep their fine lingerie 
and hosiery like new, only Lux is used. 


[left] Dazzling chorus from “Rosalie,” Ziegfeld s 

Marilyn Miller (center)... E ! 

uses Lux to double stocking wear. “We would use Lux if it 
cost $1.00 a box,” says the Shubert General Manager. 


Women everywhere 


use Lux! In 8 out of 10 
representative homes 
in cities from coast to 
coast, investigations 
show, Lux is used. To 
keep modern clothes 
new so much longer. 
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THE SECRET of’ NPARKLING CHILDHOOD.. 
Feed Children Sufficient Vital Vitamins 












There is a food delicacy that thousands of mothers know—and 
other thousands should know—so rich and constant in vitamins 
that children thrive onit.  Itis Nucoa, the vitamin spread for 
bread or for toast, rolls, waffles.  Nucoa Nut Margarine is 
made from carefully selected cocoanut, peanuts, milk and salt— 
no animal fats. It comes to you creamy white, but may be colored 
as butter is colored with a pure government-approved color 
wafer. One of these is wrapped with each pound of Nucoa. 
q For use in cooking or melted on vegetables and meats to 
bring out their full, rich flavor, there is nothing like Nucoa. 
Noted for purity, cleanliness, food value. @ Nucoa is made 
under strict government regulations in the big sunlit kitchens 
of The Best Foods, Inc., where the very air is filtered to keep it 
pure. 4 Children like it—and so do the other members of 
the family. 



















































Like all Best Foods Products, Nucoa comes to you fresh and 
perfect—all its flavor there. From the time it leaves the Best 
Foods kitchens it is carefully safeguarded. Triple-wrapped. It 
goes on big Nucoa trucks to especially chosen dealers and 
reaches the dealers’ ice-boxes in perfect condition. And then 
—fresh and fine to your very door. The Best Foods, Inc., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Jacksonville, Norfolk. 


‘Margarine is wholesome and healthful, 

and has a high and nutritious value.” 
Prof. W. O. Atwater, Director U. S. Government 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Washington, 
D. C. (Senate Reports 1900-1901) 

“There is no sound, scientific, practical or 

economic basis for excluding vegetable 

margarine from the diet.” 


Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., President-Director, Food 
Research Laboratories, Inc., New York City. 


Not every grocer is permitted to sell Nucoa. If 
you wish the name of a dealer who sells Nucoa 
in your neighborhood fill in and check the 
coupon and mail. 


If you would like further information about 
this fine food simply check the coupon ac- 
cordingly. 








Please tell me the name of the 
nearest grocer who sells Nucoa. (7) 
Please send mefurtber information about Nucoa. 


(Write name and address in margin) 

















Huron as from first-hand observation 
—still, they were called Indians. And I 
had seen plenty of Indians. They came 
to the door to barter beaded moccas- 
sins or beg for tobacco; or they stood 
out momentarily against the skyline in 
a long file, moving camp, on their cali- 
co ponies with the ¢ravoix bumping 
behind. But we had no clue to their 
thoughts or feelings; I knew far less 
of them really than I did of the King 
of France, half the world away and 
dead for three hundred years. For this 
is the incalculable value of books, that 
they multiply the interests and re- 
sources of a single life indefinitely. 
There are books now, some written for 
children and 

some more 
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stories; a great loss. There are 59 
many delightful collections, it would 
be impossible to name them all; be. 
sides, there are lists of the best jn 
books written specifically for children, 
such as Anne Carroll Moore’s and May 
Lamberton Becker’s “Adventures jn 
Reading.” Wnat I am urging is early 
exposure to most of the great books 
written for adults, especially romantic 
literature; epic or historical novels. 
classics of travel and biography, and 
narrative poetry. 

They need not be forced, but mere. 
ly made available. And if they aren't 
immediately taken up, it is no matter 
in the long run. There are no fixed 

ages for read- 
ing this or that, 





serious studies, qe 


such as the 


men ne ce but some few 





short stories 
and sketches of 


Ma ef Austin, O social situations and 
problems cause you em- 
barrassment and worry? Mc- 
Call’s booklet A Book of Man- 
ners (ten cents) 
etiquette rules for every so- 
cial need—Calls and Cards; 
Traveling Eti- 
quette; Tipping; Weddings, 
formal and informal. 
Send your order for this 


which are a 
key to the 
vanishing world 
of the Indians; 
I wish I had 
known them 
as a child. 
Certainly 
there are a few 
books one 
would withhold 
from immature 
minds, for 
various rea- 


Invitations ; 


booklet to: 





The SERVICE EDITOR 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
236 West 37th St., New York City 


books _ belong 
more to ma- 
turity than te 
yout Hg 
thought Jane 
Austen painful- 
ly dull when, a! 
fifteen, I first 
tried one of 
her novels. 
Nevertheless, | 
have had many 
hours of pure 
delight from 
her since. The 
fine shades of 
Jane Austen's 
comedy, being 


contains 








sons. Some are 








dependent ou 








meretricious, 





social values 





exploiting sen- 

sational topics 

for cheap effects. Others austere and 
necessary studies of the darker aspects 
of human nature, including an extreme- 
ly limited number of the noblest works 
of literature, are too grimly tragic for 
a child’s capacity. A sensitive child 
would suffer needless pain from (for 
instance) Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, 
an indisputably great book. A less re- 
flective child probably would not read 
it at all. But this is an exception; most 
of Hardy’s works would not conceiv- 
ably harm a child. 

Descriptions of cruelty and horror 
in fiction can do no good; they fre- 
quently cause literal nightmares; but 
by this I mean literal detailed de- 
scriptions. Fiction which is called 
trash merely because it is ephemeral 
and light, devoid of literary quality 
(substance, structure, and style are the 
three elements of literary quality), 
these “trashy” novels I consider not 
only harmless, but in moderation good 
for anyone who cares to read them, 
finds them diverting. Tl ey are sugar- 
cookies, dessert. Really they are fairy 
stories disguised as novels proper. 
Stray paper bound copies of The Duch- 
ess and the even more preposterous 
concoctions of Charlotte M. Braeme 
used to come my way, and one or 
two of Guida’s fictional extravagances. 
Those that I read were long out-dated, 
but books live on indefinitely in the 
country; so that I got the literary 
pabulum of the .generation preceding 
me. Those older novels were com- 
pounded of heroines in white muslin 
and blue ribbons, heroes in the dash- 
ing scarlet of a guardsman’s uniform, 
and villians with black moustaches of 
the deepest dye. They came to the 
same happy end always: “The gentle 
Jane was asked in marriage by the 


. noble Earl who kept his carriage.” 


Speaking rationally, I knew at the 
time that they were nonsense; my sis- 
ter and I giggled over them; but why 
not pretend? 

I didn’t get enough genuine fairy 


which mean 

nothing to a 
child, escaped me entirely at first. | 
might have got something out of Main 
Street, though; it came within my 
range of experience, to a small extent. 
I'd have known what it was about. 

But the great romantic books dont 
need explanation. They have a double 
merit; apart from the immediate zest 
of color and action and gallantry, they 
afford a large perspective to be filled 
in the realistic, detailed knowledge la- 
ter. Dumas will always have the 
strongest hold on my affection because 
he gave me letters of introduction to 
all the fascinating personalities who 
created the golden age of French let- 
ters. Through him I went backward to 
Montaigne and forward through Mme. 
de Sevigne, the incomparable gossip 
Saint-Simon, Sainte-Beuve the critic, 
and innumerable lesser but exquisite 
witty or curious minds, ending again in 
the greatness of Anatole France. 

I believe that children have an in- 
stinctive craving for poetry, which too 
often is starved. Poetry is not an arti- 
ficial invention; it is a primitive and 
vital expression of the rhythm of life. 
A baby who. has learned only the first 
broken words of necessary speech will 
listen attentively and smile over some 
lilting rhythm.Mother Goose is loved 
because in its elementary manner it 
really is poetry; sound and sense rut 
together, as dance steps fall to a tune. 
Obviously, a child cannot begin by ap- 
preciating the loftiest and most subtle 
poetry. But after nursery jingles, the 
grand simplicity of the old ballads 
will enrapture any child—try one with 
The Bonny Earl of Murray or Andrew 
Lang’s version of Sir Patrick Spens, 
and observe the glowing responses. Or 
Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
or Kipling’s best, such as The Song of 
Diego Valdez. They will begin by lik- 
ing narrative verse; and there is much 
good verse of the ballad type being 
writteh now by William Rose Benet, 
Henry Herbert Knibbs, Marjorie Seif- 

[Continued on page 79] 
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§ Quick new energy 






































OTHING to eat for 12 hours! And now his lovable majesty— 


the most: marvelous bundle of energy in the world—wants to 


be up and doing! 

Big day ahead! Important baseball conference. 
Meeting with scout troop. Big swimming hole 
convention. Appointment with lawn-mower, by 
request. 

That'll take three square meals, and the right 
kind of food, with lots of energy in it. Breakfast 
most important, because it’s first after the longest 
fast of the day. New energy wanted! 

Supply it with a heaping bowl of crisp Post 
Toasties, the wake-up food! 

Ideal for youngsters, and grown-ups too! For 


Post Toasties is rich in energy—energy that’s 


NEEDED 
» 





quickly released to the body because Post Toasties is so easy to digest. 
What could be more delicious than these crisp, golden flakes with 


the natural flavor of sun-ripened corn! Toasted to a turn, rich 


in energy. 

So easy to serve, too. Just shower Post Toasties 
right out of the package into the bowl. Then 
the cool milk or cream, and sugar. 

Ask your grocer for Post Toasties today. The 
genuine Post Toasties comes only in the red and 
yellow package. 

x v + A 

Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Makers of Post Health Products: Postum Cereal, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts and Instant Postum. 


POSIT TOASiHs 


© i8, P. Co, Ine THE WAKE-UP FOOD 





















Filla panfullof warm water. Take two strainers. 
In one a tablespoon of chip soap. In the other, the 
same amount of Super Suds. 


A SOAP that dissolves twice as fast as 
the speediest soap you ever saw! 


“Impossible,” you say—unless you have 
tried Super Suds, the amazing new soap 
discovery—beads of soap! 


Try Super Suds under the hardest 
conditions. Go into your own kitchen. 
Take down the package of chips you 
like best. Make the easy test we show 
above, and see for yourself just how 
the tiny hollow beads of Super Suds dis- 
solve faster and work better. 


Why Super Suds is better 


Super Suds is made by a revolutionary 
new process to dissolve instantly. It is 
unbelievably thin—four times as thin as 
chips—the thinnest soap ever made. 


Every housewife knows how important 
it is to have a soap that dissolves well. 
And now, in Super Suds, you have a soap 
that dissolves instantly and completely. 


Plunge both strainers into the water. 
Stir both briskly with spoons while you 
count ten. Then—lift both strainers! 


all gone!... 


Super Suds goes farther. No 
soap wasted. it works well 
in washtubs. A fine washing- 
machine soap, too. Super Suds 
means quick, thorough rinsing, 
and no chance for yellow clothes 
or soap stains. 


New soap sweeps the country 


Super Suds has taken the country 
by storm because it has brought 
women something new and 
something better. Women by 
thousands have changed to Super Suds 
as they have learned how fine it is for 
laundry work, and for dishes, too. 


Have you tried Super Suds yet? Please 
do. Full directions on every package, 
and a valuable Octagon coupon, too— 
our discount to you! Ask your grocer 
for Super Suds and he will hand you 
the giant red package—the largest box 
of soap you ever saw for 10 cents. 


BIGGEST box of soap for 10¢ 





McCALI 


Duper Suds... 


works twice as fast as chips. . prove at to 
yourself by this simple test 
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In one strainer, half of the chips still there. In the other, Super Suds 
Quick—dissolving Super Suds saves dishwashing 
time, makes clothes whiter. 


CLOTHES WHITER— 


Quick, strong suds...No 
more soap stains... Gentle 


>>... on clothes... Saves 
* one rinsing... Saves 
Is... A whiter, 


sweeter wash, 


DISHES BRIGHTER 
CLOTHES WHITER 


COUPON 


process, “and apparatus covered by 


Product, 
by S. Letters Patent Nos. 1,051,441; 1,090,740; 
503; 1,634,940; and Reissue No. 1 1749» 
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tion, looping off San Francisco and 
Muir Woods as an alluring detour. For 
Yosemite is a place of world-wide at- 
traction comparable to Niagara, Grand 
Canyon or the Yellowstone in fame. 

If we dared play a favorite among 
our great national parks we might say 
of Yosemite: “Here is the spot which 
is the one best bet as a show-place if 
your time is limited to a single stop- 
over.” It has falls with a distinction 
to rival Niagara’s, for they are cele- 
brated as “the world’s highest.” The 
Yosemite Falls drop in their first jump 
the height of nine Niagaras, then two 
more Niagaras in the lower falls: in 
all, from the crest to the bottom of the 
rapids, a vertical distance of half a 
mile. The Yosemite Valley, though not 
to be compared to the Grand Canyon 
for immensity, is a chasm as deep and 
with sides much more sheer. Here are 
mountains, also, with real distinction 
of form; Half Dome and the promon- 
tory of El Capitan the most memor- 
able. Half Dome’s curiously sliced 
crest reaches an altitude of 8,852 
feet above sea level, and looms above 
the adjacent flat valley bottom to 
a height of almost a mile. El Capi- 
tan may appear in photographs to be 
simply a generously proportioned cape; 
but from the valley floor to the crest 
is a distance equal to three 1,000 foot 
Eiffel Towers and a forty-story sky- 
scraper. Or is an “Alpine valley” what 
you'd journey to Europe this Sum- 
mer to seek? Then read a European’s 
judgment on the canyon of Yose- 
mite: “perhaps no single valley in 
Switzerland combines in so limited a 
space such a wonderful variety of 
grand and romantic scenery.” But 
don’t confine yourself to this valley, 


only one nook of Yosemite Park’s 
1,125 square miles. Range on, at: least, 
for a drive to the Mariposa Grove of 
giant trees, second in importance only 
to the Sequoia Park grove farther 
south. Yosemite, in short, can furnish 
—and each of the highest grade— 
waterfalls, canyons, mountains, Alpine 
valley and big trees. 

The General Grant National Park, 
our next stop, is a tiny one of four 
square miles, created to preserve a 
giant sequoia whose base measures 40.3 
feet in diameter. 

The Sequoia National Park, close 
by, is the show place triple-starred 
for big trees, including “the largest 
and oldest living thing in the world,” 
the General Sherman. This giant is not 
so wide at its base as the General 
Grant, but reaches higher into the 
blue. If the Flatiron Building, of 
twenty stories in New York, may still 
be regarded as a “skyscraper,” so may 
the General Sherman tree whose tip is 
280 feet high. 

At the western borders of the Se- 
quoia Park, Mr. Whitney’s peaks soars 
to 14,502 feet—the highest in our 
forty-eight states. It is proposed some 
day to include Mt. Whitney and 
these two national park big tree re- 
serves within the limits of a single 
boundary and name the park thus 
created the “Roosevelt National.” 

There is only room enough left now 
for your conductor to broadcast to his 
widely scattered band that we are to 
gather again in October, ’way down 
at the southwest corner of the map. 
After you finish roaming around the 
rest of southern California, we meet in 
San Diego for the jaunt across the 
Old Spanish Trail. 
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fert, and others. These will lead up to 
Masefield’s shorter poems, Yeats’ ex- 
quisite lyrics, and so on through Ten- 
nyson’s best, such as The Lotus Eaters 
and Ulysses, and—do not be misled by 
prejudice—Swinburne. The choruses of 
Atalanta in Calydon, the fiery Songs 
before Sunrise, the haunting Adieu a 
Marie Stuart—never to have read 
these in youth is an incalculable loss. 

Sooner or later the child will grow 
up to the classical beauty of Keats, the 
ethereal melody of Shelley, and the 
majestically intricate harmonies of Mil- 
ton. And there is a deal of real poetry 
being written now, by Edna Millay, 
Elinor Wylie, John Crowe Ransome. 

Adolescence usually develops a 
taste for contemporary realism in fic- 
tion. It is at this point that parents 
are apt to become perplexed and 
alarmed. Why should young people 
run to meet disillusionment? Trouble 
comes on its own motive power fast 
enough, above all, why go to books for 
shadowy griefs. What is the benefit 
from these drab, morbid, depressing 
recitals of facts everyone knows? 

But everyone doesn’t know them. 
And the children need to know— they 
Positively need some forewarning of 
the world they must soon encounter. 
Furthermore, they are at the right age 
for facing disagreeable facts, while the 
mind is not only receptive but resilient. 
With a sufficient background of the 
great romantic literature of the past, 
there is no danger of disproportion. To 
the adolescent, realism is not morbid. 
It is thrilling and dramatic. The satiric 
denunciations of small town life by 
Sinclair Lewis are a dare to the young. 
Are they going to be like that? Never. 
Does realism make vice attractive? It 


is as tonic as cold water. 

Let the young people read Sinclair 
Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood 
Anderson, T. S. Stribling, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Ruth Suckow, and Willa Cather, 
when they want to. (Willa Cather is a 
romantic, of course; but a modern.) 

Let them have their serious hours, 
their doubts and desperations. After 
all, it is a serious business they must 
soon undertake. They may be absurd 
in their fits of determined pessimism; 
they may be slightly trying with their 
marvellous discoveries of what’s wrong 
with the world, and their firm inten- 
tion to change all that. It is funny, 
wheri it’s not too boring. But at the 
same time it is true. They have got 
to make their own world; every gen- 
eration necessarily makes over what 
it inherits. And they have got to be- 
gin thinking for themselves, just as 
once they had to begin walking, instead 
of being carried. 

Parental anxiety usually springs 
from a mistaken notion that books 
have a determining moral influence on 
children. Morals are based on innate 
character and formed by direct teach- 
ing and example. The function of liter- 
ature is emotional enrichment and in- 
tellectual exercise; and incidentally, 
entertainment, which is no small bene- 
fit. A “good book” is one that contains 
diversion, or imagination, or ideas— 
never mind if they are opposed to your 
own. There is little occasion to worry 
ever giving children books too ad- 
vanced for their years, if the books 
are good. They will assimilate what 
is proper to their age, and leave the 
rest; and within the range of good 
books, the best guide is the child’s own 
preference. 















Par Rincuits and Muffids 


that are /ight and fluffy use 
Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 


OR years experienced cooks have known that the secret of 

successful baking lies in the use of the proper leavening. 

That’s why they always use Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
(Bicarbonate of Soda). 

Baking Soda is one of the simplest, most reliable ways of 
making mixtures light. It is easy to use and always effective. It 
requires no laborious beating and no waiting for the mixture to 
rise. Also it is extremely inexpensive. 

There should always be a package of Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda on your kitchen shelf—for use in baking or for keeping 
the natural color and flavor of cooked fresh vegetables. When 
buying make sure of the best. Insist on either Arm & Hammer 
ot Cow Brand. Both are the same and have been made by the 
same company for over 80 years. Both are Bicarbonate of 
Soda whose purity actually exceeds the U. S. P. Standards. 
At all grocery stores. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT COMPANY, Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
~<—Provides an effec- 


tive cover — easil : 
Dentists recommend Arm 
_ opened and closed, & Hammer Baking Soda 
RG as an ideal dentifrice 


and mouth wash, Keep 
uses 













@ second package in your 
medicine cabinet, 


FREE!—We will be glad to send you a 
free copy of our recipe booklet “Good 
Things To Eat’’. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it today. 
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Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 

Please send me free booklet of recipes, ‘Good Things To 
Eat’’—also send me a free set of thirty beautifully colored 


bird cards. 
Please print your name and address 


Name 








Street 








City. State. 
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DEMEYER 


erhaps you have actually met her in one of her famous Salons. Or 


perhaps you have only wondered about the mysterious woman whose 


name has become a symbol for Loveliness—wondered if there was 


really an Elizabeth Arden. 


If the slightest doubt of the reality of 
Elizabeth Arden has ever entered your 
mind, dismiss it at once, for nowhere 
is there a more truly alive person than 
the slender sprite - like woman whose 
enthusiasm and vision have made it pos- 
sible for ten million women to develop 
and enhance their natural loveliness. 
Elizabeth Arden is in constant personal 
touch with you whenever you use her 


Preparations and Treatments, every one 


of which has been directly inspired by 
her to meet her own exacting standards. 
Select the Preparations which Miss 
Arden has perfected for your skin. Use 
them according to the method carefully 
evolved by Miss Arden. And as you 
cleanse and tone and nourish with the 
correct creams and tonics and lotions, 
you are secure in the knowledge that 
every Preparation, every step of the 
treatment has first been proven success- 


ful by Elizabeth Arden herself. 


Slizabeth Arden recommends these reparations for 


FOR CLEANSING 
VENETIAN CLEANSING 
CREAM. Melts into the pores, 
rids them of dust and impurities, 
leaves skin soft and receptive. 


$i, $2, $3, $6. 


FOR TONING 
VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN 
TONIC. Tones, firms and whitens 
the skin. Use with and after 
Cleansing Cream. 85c,$2,$3.75, $9. 


the regular care of the shin 


FOR TIGHTENING 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRIN- 
GENT. For flaccid cheeks and 
neck. Lifts and strengthens the 
tissues, tightens the skin. $2.25, $4. 


VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL. 
A penetrating oil rich in the ele- 
ments which restore sunken tissues 
or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


FOR NOURISHING 


ARDENA VELVA CREAM. 
Adelicate cream for sensitive skins. 
Recommended for a full face, as 
it smooths and softens the skin 
without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


VENETIAN ORANGE _ SKIN 
FOOD. Keeps the skin full and 
firm, rounds out wrinkles, lines 
and hollows. Indispensable for a 
thin face. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico, and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
DETROI?: 1253 Washington Blvd. 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 9 ' x 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 

NEWPORT: Casino Block . 


BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. © 


° SAN FRANCISCO: 522 Powell St. 


CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th St. 
° LOS ANGELES, 600 W. 7th St. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


_ © Elizabeth Arden, 1928 





SOUTHAMPTON: Job's Lane 
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THE PATIENT’S READY, 
DOCTOR! 


[Continued from page 64] 


and maintains confidence on the part 
of the patient. Again certain factors 
augment against the use of local 
anesthesia in some cases. It is not a 
desirable anesthetic for use with babies 
and children, who can not be reasoned 
with nor trusted to maintain confid- 
ence in the doctor. Nor is it advisable 
for adults with very low blood pres- 
sure or those of nervous, excitable 
temperament. 

For others of us, however, it is of 
the greatest benefit. Some patients, in- 
deed, have an instinctive fear of be- 
ing put to sleep, a fear which not only 
causes them to delay or forego com- 
pletely a needed operation, but which 
often reacts most harmfully on the 
nervous system when an operation is 
unavoidable. In others fear is due to 
some obstruction in the air passages 
which produces a sense of choking or 
smothering. This is especially true of 
those who are overweight. To these, 
as to many others, local anesthesia 
offers a means of escape. 

For the surgeon, too, local anesthe- 
sia offers many advantages. It is often 
of the greatest help to have the patient 
awake so that he may cough, strain, or 
use certain muscles. The prevention of 
nausea following a surgical procedure 


is always desirable, and in some in- 
stances imperative. The giving of an 
inhalation, or ether anesthetic, where 
there is tuberculosis, pneumonia, severe 
cold, or certain types of goitre, is add- 
ing calamity to distress. Danger in 
these cases can be avoided by the 
skilful induction of local anesthesia. 
While as yet the use of block and 
spinal anesthesia is largely confined to 
hospital communities, its ultimate 
field of usefulness will be in places 
less fortunate in hospital facilities and 
having no anesthetist other than the 
visiting doctor who may block the in- 
jured part, set the fracture, or perform 
the minor operation in his own office. 
No longer then need you hesitate 
to undergo a needed operation because 
of an inherent fear of being put to 
sleep. The prick of a small needle, the 
almost immediate loss of sensation in 
only one portion of the body, the swish 
of nurse’s linen, the reassuring voice 
of your surgeon, and the monotone of 
the anesthetist who will use his best 
fish story to divert your attention from 
what you surely know is going on— 
and going on without pain or discom- 
fort—and then you are back in your 
own bed and on your way to recovery 
without ever having lost consciousness. 





THE WOMAN IN HIS LIFE 


[Continued from page 19] 


detached, but as much in charge of him 
as he used to be of his underground 
shifts at Messines. 

“It’s coming out into the room,” 
roared the first. “Now you’ve got to go 
mad. Your pistol—before you make 
an exhibition of yourself.” 

“Call it, you fool! Call it!” the 
other commanded. 

“Come along. Good dog! 
along!” John whispered. 

Slowly, ears pressed to head, the 
inky thing crawled across the parquet 
on to the rug. 

“Go-od doggie! Come along, then!” 
John held out a clenched fist towards 
the black blurr, and felt a touch of 
hell-fire that would have sent him 
right through the window, except for 
the second John, who said: “Right! 
All right! . . . A cold nose is the sign 
of a well dog. It’s all right. It’s alive.” 

“No. It’s come alive!” shouted the 
first. “It'll grow like the bullock in the 
cup.” 

“‘No—no—alive! Quite alive!” the 
other interrupted. “It’s licking your 
fist and—nff!—it’s made a mess in 
the corner—on the polished three- 
eighths oak parquet, set on cement with 
brick archings. Shovel—Not pistol! 
Get the shovel, you ass!” 

Then John Marden repeated: “Yes, 
it’s made a mess. I’ll get the shovel— 
shovel—steel—nickel-handled—one . . . 
Oh, you filthy little beast.” 

He reached among the fire-irons 
and did what was necessary. The small 
thing, flat, almost, as a postage stamp, 
crawled after him. It was sorry, it 
whimpered. Indeed it had been pro- 
perly brought up, but circumstances 
had been too much for it, and it apolo- 
gized—on its back. John stirred it with 
a toe. Feeling its amends had been ac- 
cepted, it first licked and then raptur- 
ously bit his shoe. 

“It’s a pup, right enough,” said 
John. He lifted a cracked voice and 
called aloud; “There is a dog here! I 
mean there’s a dog here.” 

As he remembered himself and 
leaned towards the bell push, Shingle 
entered from the bedroom, where he 
had been laying out dinner kit, with a 


Come 








story about some badly washed shirts 
that were on his mind. “But there’s a 
dog...” said John. 

Oh, yes. Now that John mentioned 
it, the pup had arrived at five-fifteen 
p. m.—brought over from the dog 
shop by Mr. Wilham himself who, hav- 
ing observed Captain Marden’s interest 
in his windows, had taken the liberty 
of sending on approval—price fifteen 
guineas—one Dinah, jet black Aber- 
deen of the dwarf type, aged seven 
months and a fortnight, with pedigree 
attached to Mr. Wilham’s letter (on 


_the mantelpiece), left when Mr. Wil- 


ham found Captain Marden was not 
at home, Sir, and which would confirm 
all the above statements. Shingle took 
his time to make everything quite 
clear, speaking in a tone that no man 
of his acquaintance had ever heard. He 
broke back at times to the badly 
washed shirts, which John found com- 
forting. The pup ceased to grovel be- 
fore them. 

“Wilham was right about ’er breed- 
in’. Not a white ’air on ’er! An’ look 
at ’er boosom frills,’ said Shingle vo- 
luptuously. 

Dinah, ears just prickable, sat on 
the floor between them, looking like 
a bat. 

“But one can’t keep dogs in the 
flats. It’s forbidden, isn’t it?” John 
asked. 

“Me an’ the janitor’ll arrange that 
. . . Probert’ll come in ’andy to take 
’er walks too,”’ Shingle mused aloud. 

“But I don’t know anything about 


ogs.” 

“She'll look after all that. She’s a 
lady, you see, Sir. An’ so that'll be all 
right.” 

John and Dinah faced each other be- 
fore the fire. His feet, as he sat, were 
crossed rather tightly at the ankles. 
Dinah moved forward to the crotch 
thus presented, jammed her boat nosed 
head into it up to the gullet, pressed 
down with her chin till she found the 
exact angle that suited her, tucked her 
fore legs beneath her, grunted, and 
went to sleep, warm and alive. When 
John moved she rebuked him, and 

[Continued on page 82] 
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Sparkling teeth hold charm that others note and marvel at—for still many do not know how great a change Pepsodent can work. 


Its film on teeth that makes 
them dull—vemove it 


This Way Modern Dental Authorities Prescribe 


FILM is the cause of dull, ‘‘off-color’’ teeth—and many commoner 


tooth ana gum disorders. A special film-removing dentifrice is used. 


HY dental science wants you to keep teeth 
dazzling white is a new and interesting chapter 
imodern health and beauty. 


Teeth, we are told, cannot be white or sparkling 
less they are kept free from dingy film that forms 
kh day. And film, it’s proved by exhaustive scien- 
ic study, fosters serious tooth and gum disorders. 


Thus teeth and gums to be healthy must be kept 
autiful. Today, in accordance with leading dental 
atice, film is removed by a special film-removing 
wtifrice, called Pepsodent. Made solely for this 
pose because ordinary brushing fails to combat 
mM successfully. 


FILM—W hat it leads to 


Im is that slippery, viscous coating on your teeth. 
% can feel it with the tongue. 


It gets into crevices and clings so stubbornly that 
mary brushing fails to remove it successfully. 
bod discolors film and smoking stains it, thus teeth 
ok dull and tarnished. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It invites the acids of 
tay. Germs by the million breed in it. And germs, 
th tartar, are an accepted cause of pyorrhea. 

Old ways having failed, dental science evolved this 
W Practice in tooth care—a special film-removing 
ttod — known as Pepsodent. 


How new way removes film 






mbodying, 


as it does, the most recent approved 
ntal findin 


gs, Pepsodent acts to curdle and loosen 

















Dentists know the secret of dazzling white smiles. “Keep 
dull film off your teeth,” they say. That’s why Pepsodent 
is recommended. 


film and then in gentle safety to the delicate enamel 
to remove it. This is the outstanding forward step in 
years of dental history and oral hygiene. 


Embodies other properties 
Pepsodent acts to intensify the alkalinity of saliva 


and thus to neutralize the acids of decay caused by 
fermenting starch in food. 


Pepsodent also aids to firm and harden gums to a 
healthy pink condition—to stop all bleeding quickly. 


Thus, in all protective measures, Pepsodent marks 
the utmost science knows in a modern dentifrice. 


Ten days will show you 


Get a large tube of Pepsodent at your druggist’s— 
or write to nearest address for several days’ supply. 
See how much whiter teeth will be ten days from now. 
Gums will be firmer—decay combated. This is the 
way most dentists urge. 


Your dentist, and Pepsodent used twice a day, offer 
you the best the world knows in modern tooth and 
gum care. Here health is synonymous with beauty. 


The Pepsodent Co., 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., U.S. A.; 191 George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1, Eng.; 
(Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave., Sydney, N.S. W. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pensadéent 


REG.U.S. 
The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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J. A. Bell, veteran chef on the famous “Broadway Limited,” in his aluminum-equipped kitchen 


On Railroad Dining Cars 


It is lunch time on the ‘‘Broadway”’ as the Pennsylvania's 
crack train to the East slips quietly out of Chicago’s 
stately Union Station. Master chefs are already busy in 
diners equipped, for the best of cooking and the utmost of 
efficiency, with aluminum utensils. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad uses aluminum cooking utensils 
extensively in all its dining cars— another famous name added 
to the impressive list of institutions whose use of aluminum 
conveys such significant information to American housewives. 

Utensils of this pure ‘‘modern metal’’ cook everything well. 
They are light yet strong—lastingly economical—quick to heat 
and slow to cool —easy to keep clean— ideal for the foundation 
equipment of efficient home kitchens. ... . 


The best cooks use aluminum. 





" pepraaaeaa POPP PPP PPP eee) . MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET SOCCER Rete eee eee eeewee euceeeeen 
; ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send booklet, “The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,” to the address written below: 
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THE WOMAN IN HIS LIFE 


[Continued from page 80] 


Shingle, ten minutes later, found him 
thus immobilized. 

“H’sh,” said John. But Dinah was 
awake, and said so. 

“On! ‘Thats -H;. is ite 
grinned. “She knows what.” 
“How d’you mean?” John asked. 
“She knows where 7 come in. She’s 
yourn. /’ve got to look after ’er. That’s 

ali. Tain’t as if she was a dog.” 

“Yes; but what am J to do about 
her?” 

““We—ell, o’ course you must be care- 
ful she don’t mix up with others. She’s 
the right age for distemper. She’ll ’ave 
to be took out on the lead. An’ then 
there'll be ’er basket an’ sundries.” 

John Marden did not attend, be- 
cause in the corner, close to the skirt- 
ing board, lay that Other, who had 
borne him company for the past few 
days. “She—looks like a good ratter,” 
he stammered. 

“T’d forgot that. “Ere! Young lady!” 
said Shingle, following the line of 
John’s eye. “’Ave you ’eard anythin’ 
about rats?” 

Dinah rose at once and signified that 
she had. 

“That’s it, then! Rats! Rats, ducky! 
Rout ’em out!” 

She in turn followed the hint of 
Shingle’s hand, scuttled to the corner 
indicated, and said what she would 
have done had enemies been present. 
When she trotted back, that Other 
took shape behind her, but John felt 
relieved. 

“Now about dinner, Sir,” said Shin- 
gle. “It’s ’er first night at ’ome. 
*Twouldn’t ’ardly do to disappoint ’er, 
would it?” 

“Bring something up here then,” 
said John. “I'll dress now.” 

On Shingle’s departure he rose, and, 
followed by an interested Dinah, trod, 
not for the first time, firmly in the 
corners of his room. Then he went to 
dress. Dinah backed against the bath, 
the wisdom of centuries in her little 
solemn mask, till John’s fluttering 
shirt tails broke it all up. She leaped, 
grabbed them, and swung into John’s 
calves. John kicked back. She retired 
under the bulge of the porcelain and 
told him what she thought of him. 
He sat down and laughed. She scolded 
till he dropped a stud, and the two 
hunted for it round the cork mat, and 
he was just able to retrieve it from her 
milky teeth. Both sat down to meat a 
little warm and dishevelled. That Other 
watched them, but did not insist, 
through Dinah backed into him twice. 

“T’ve just made a temp’ry collar and 
lead off Probert. I'll take ’er for ’er 
last walk,” Shingle announced when he 
had cleared away. 

“You will not,’ said John. “Give 
em to me.” 

The upshot was some strenuous 
exercise in the Mall when Dinah, to 
whom night and London were new, 
lassoed John twice and a stranger once, 
besides nearly choking when she was 
snatched from under the wheels of a 
car. This so saddened her that she sat 
down, and had to be brought home, 
languidly affectionate, in a taxi. As 
John said, the adventure showed she 
would not be afraid of cars. 

“There’s nothin’ that young woman’s 
afraid of, ’cept not bein’ made much 
of,” Shingle replied. “Green ’ud suit 
’er better than red in collars. But I ex- 
pect you'll do your own buyin’, Sir.” 

“T will. You can get the dog biscuit.” 

“Puppy biscuit,” said Shingle, deep- 
ly shocked, and he mentioned the only 
brand. “A pup’s like a child—all stum- 
mick.” 

Going to bed was a riot. Dinah had 
no intention of being left out, and 


Shingle 


when John moved a foot, tried to chew 
down to it through the blankets jj 
she was admitted. Shingle, with the 
shaving water, would have given her 
her walk before breakfast next mor. 
ing; but John took the duty, and she 
got muddy and had to be washed and 
cleaned on her return. Then, 3 
Shingle’s reminder, came the shopping 
expedi ion. John bought a green collar 
for Sunday, and a red for week days, 
two ditto leads; one wicker baske 
with green baize squab; two brushes: 
one toothed, and one curry, comb; ani 
—Shingle sent him out again for these 
—+pills, alternative, tonic and antithel. 
mintic. Ungrateful Dinah chewed the 
basket’s varnished edges, ripped the 
bowels out of the squab, nipped Mari. 
en’s inexperienced fingers as he gave 
her her first pill, and utterly refused 
to be brushed. 

“Gawd,” said the agile Shingle who 
was helping. “Mother used to say a 
child was a noosance. Twins ain’t in 
it with you, Dinah. An’ now I suppos 
you'll ’ave to show ’em all off in your 
car.” 

John’s idea had been a walk dow 
the Mall, but Shingle dwelt on the 
dangers of distemper and advised 
Richmond Park in, since rain was 
likely, the limousine. Dinah conde. 
scended a little when it came round, 
but hopped into the right-hand seat, 
and gave leave to get under way. When 
they reached the Park, she was so ée- 
lighted that she clean forgot her name, 
and John chivvied her shouting till she 
remembered. Shingle had put up a 
lunch, for fear, he explained, of hotels 
where ladies brought infectious Pekes, 
flown over for them by reprobate lov- 
ers in the Air Service, and after a 
couple of hours bounding through 
bracken, John appreciated the hali- 
bottle of Burgundy that went with it. 
On their return all Dinah’s worldly 
pose dropped. “I am,” she sniffed, “only 
a small pup with a large nose. Let me 
rest it on your breast, and don’t you 
stop loving me for one minute.” So 
John slept too, and the chauffew 
trundled them back at five o’clock. 

“Pubs?” Probert demanded out of 4 
corner of his mouth when John had 
gone indoors. 

“Not in the least,” said Shingle. 
“According to our taxi-man,” (Shingle 
did not love John’s chauffeur), “wo- 
men and song was ’is game. ’E says 
you ought to ’ave ’eard ‘im ‘owiit! 
after ’er. "E’ll be out in his own Hizzer- 
Swizzer in a week.” 

“That’s your business. But whit 
about my commission on ’er price? You 
don’t expect me to sanction dawgs ‘er 
for nothin’? Come on! It’s all foun 
money for you.” , 

John went drowsily up in the lift 
and continued his doze. When he waked 
that Other was in his corner, bit 
Shingle had found two tennis balk. 
with which Dinah was playing the Eton 
Wall game by herself up and down the 
skirting board—pushing one with he! 
nose, patting the other along with her 
paws, right through that Other’s pro 
file. 

“That shows she’s been kitten-trall- 
ed,” said Shingle. “I’ll bring up the 
janitor’s and make sure.” 

But the janitor’s kitten had not beet 
pup-trained and leaped on the table, 
Dinah following. It took all hands tet 
minutes to clear up the smashed glass 
of syphon, tumbler and decanter, 
case she cut her feet. The afterma 
was reaped by a palpitating vacuul 
cleaner, which Dinah insisted was hos 
tile. 

When she and John and that Other 

[Continued on page 84] 
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1000 sheets. Preferred by many housewives. 





Fit all standard built-in fixtures. These prices for 
United States only. 
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Dainty Health Shoes 
for Healthy Feet/ 


IMPLEX Flexies are designed to help 
tender, growing feet develop natuar- 
ally and healthfully. Flexies soles are 

flat. Feet rest squarely on the ground—legs 
are kept from bowing in or out. Snug fit 
at ankle and instep helps to hold legs 
straight and steady. Flexible soles and 
ample toe room let little feet exercise 
freely. Glove-smooth lining adds the 
final measure of comfort 





A new Flexies feature is that these 
litele health shoes may be had with 
a special moisture-proof sole that 
keeps feet snug and dry. Flexies are 
made in both high and low styles, 
in a great variety of leathers. 


And, to cap the climax, Flexies are de- 
lightfully stylish — dainty, smart-appear- 
ing; fashioned to please the eye of the be- 
holder as well as the feet of the wearer. 













Ask your shoe dealer for a free copy of 
the beautifully illustrated 1928 Simplex 
Flexies Style Book. And let him fit your 
children with these fine-appearing, good- 
wearing, inexpensive shoes 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 


Department A-98 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Creators of daintier footwear 
for young feet from 1 to 21. 


lexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 













Gentlemen: Sendmethename of nearest Flexiesdealer 
— also your booklets ‘The Care of Baby’s Feet,” 
explaining the six fundamental features to look 
for in children’s shoes, and “ The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot, ” a fairy story for the kiddies. 


Fill out and mail fl 
the coupon. It will 

bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
— one for your in- 
formation and one 
for the children’s 


entertainment. 
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THE WOMAN IN HIS LIFE 


[Continued from page 82] 


in the corner sat it out after dinner, 
she discovered gifts of conversation. 
In the intervals of gossip she would 
seek and nose both balls about the 
room, then return to John’s foot, lay 
her chin over it, and pick up where 
she had left off, in eloquent whimper- 
ings. 

“Does she want anything?” he asked 
Shingle. 

“Nothin’—excep’ not to be out of 
your mind for a minute. ’Ow about a 
bone now, Dinah?” 

Out came her little pink tongue, side- 
ways, at once; there was a grunt and 
a sneeze, and she pirouetted gaily be- 
fore the serving man. “Come down- 
stairs, then,” he said. 

“Bring it up here,” said John, sweep- 
ing aside Shingle’s views on 
Bokhara rugs. This was 
messy—till Dinah under- 
stood that bones must be at- 
tended to on newspapers 
spread for that purpose. 

These things were pre- 
lude to a month of revela- 
tions, in which Dinah 
showed herself all that she 
was, and more, since she 
developed senses and moods 
for John only. She was by 
turns, and in places, arrog- 
ant, imbecile, coy, forth- 
coming, jealous, exacting, abject, 
humorous or, apparently, stone cold, 
but in every manifestation adorable, 
and to be attended to before drinks. 
Shingle, as necessary to her comforts, 
stood on the fringe of her favors, but 
John was the Universe. And for her, 
after four weeks, he found himself do- 
ing what he had never done since Mes- 
sines. He sang sentimental ditties (and 
on his awful top notes Dinah would 
join in) such as: 


“Oh, show me a liddle where to find 
a rose 
To give to ma honey chi-ile! 
Oh, show me a liddle where my love 


goes 
An’ I'll follow her all de while.” 


At which she would caper, one ear up 
and one a quarter down. Then: 


“Ma love she gave me a kiss on de 
mouf 
An’ how can I let her go-o! 
An I'll follow her norf an’ I’ll follow 
her souf 
Because I love her so!” 


“Qo-o00! Oooo!” Dinah would wail to 
the ceiling. 

And then came calamity, after a 
walk in the Green Park, and Shingle 
said: “I told you so. These bloomin’ 
Pekes always do it.” Dinah went off 
her feed, shivered, sneezed, ran at the 
nose, grew gummy round the eyes and 
began to cough. 

“Ye-es?” said Shingle rubbing his 
chin above her. “The better bred the 
worse they cop it. Oh, damn the ’ole 
Air Force! It’ll be a day and night job 
I’m thinkin’. Look up a vet in the di- 
rectory. Gawd! No! This is distemper. 
I know a canine specialist and—” he 
went to the telephone without asking 
leave. 

The canine specialist was duly im- 
pressed by John and his wealth and, 
more effectively, by Shingle. He laid 
down rules of nursing and diet which 
the two noted in duplicate and split 
the twenty-four hours into sentries. 

“She ’as worked like a charm ’ither- 
to,” Shingle confided to Probert, whose 
wife cooked for Dinah’s poor appetite. 
“She’s jerked ’im out of ’isself proper. 
But if anythin’ ’appens to ’er now, it’ll 





be all Messines over again for ’im.” 
“Did ’e cop it bad there, then?” 
“Once—to my knowledge. I ’eard 

*im before ’e went underground prayin’ 

’is cup might pars. It ’ad come over 

’im in a ’eap. Ye-es. It ’appens—it 

’appens, as Mother used to say.” 
“Then it’s up to you to see nothing 

happens this time.” 

“Looks it! But ’e’s as jealous as a 
school teacher over ’er! Pore little pat! 
Ain’t it odd though—an’ she knows 
’ow to play Weepin’ Agnes with ’im as 
well as a woman. But it’s cured ’im of 
lookin’ in corners, an’ ’e’s been damn- 
in’ me somethin’ like ’e used to.” 

John, indeed, was unendurably irri- 
table when Dinah’s trouble was in- 
creasing. He slept badly at first; then 

too heavily between watches; 
and fussed so much that 
Shingle suggested a Turk- 
ish bath to recover his 
tone. But Dinah grew 
steadily worse, till there was 
one double watch which 
Shingle reported to Probert 
as a “fair curiosity. I ’eard 
im Our Fatherin’ in the 
bathroom when ’e comes off 
it and found she ’adn't 
conked out.” 
Presently, there was im- 
provement followed by re- 
lapse, and grave talk of possible 
pneumonia. That passed too, but left 
a dreadful whimpering weakness till, 
one day, she chose to patter back to 
life with her scimitar-tail going like 
an egg-whisk. During her convales- 
cence she had discovered that her sole 
concern was to love John Marden 
unlimitedly; to follow him pace by 
pace when he moved; to sit still and 
adore him when he stopped; to flee to 
his foot when he took a chair; to de- 
fend him loudly against enemies—such 
as cats and callers; to confide in, cher- 
ish, pet, cuddle and worship without 
cease; and failing that to mount guard 
over his belongings. Shingle bore it 
very well. “Yes. I know you,” he ob- 
served to her one morning when she 
was daring him to displace John’s 
pyjamas from her bed. “I’d be no good 
to you unless I was a puppy biscuit. 

An’ yet I did ’ave a ’and in pullin’ 

you through, you pukke little beast.” 


P= some while she preferred cars to 
her own feet, and her wishes were 
gratified, especially in the ‘“Hizzer- 
Swizzer” which, with John at the wheel 
—you do not drink when you drive 
Hizzer-Swizzers—suited her. Her place 
was at his left elbow, nose touching his 
sleeve, until the needle reached fifty, 
when she had to throw it up and sing 
aloud. Thus, she saw much of summer 
England, but somehow did not re- 
cover her old form, in spite of Shingle’s 
little doses of black coffee and sherry. 
John felt the pull of the dull warm 
days too; and went back to the office 
for half a week, where he sincerely 
tried to find out what his secretary 
meant by plans for reorganization. It 
sounded exactly like words but con- 
veyed nothing. Then he spent a night 
like that first one after Jerry Floyd 
had struck, and tried to deal with it by 
the same means, but found himself 
dizzily drunk almost before he began. 
“The fuse was advanced,” Shingle 
chuckled to Probert. “’E was like a boy 
with ‘is first pipe. An’ such a ’ead in 
the mornin’! That shows the success 
of me treatment. But a man ‘as to 
think of ’is own interests once awhile. 
It’s time for me Bank ’olidays.” 
“You an’ your ’olidays. Ain’t your 
bloke got any will of ’is own?” 
[Continued on page 86] 
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Deodorizes ... 


and 4 other important 
features 


|—~Softer gauze ends chafing; 
pliable filler absorbs as no 
other substance can; 


1~Corners are rounded and 
tapered; no evidence of sani- 
tary protection under any 
gown; 


—Deodorizes —safely, thor- 
oughly, by a new and exclu- 
Sive patented process; 


t~Adjust it to your needs; 
filler may be made thinner, 
thicker, narrower, as required; 


and 


p—It is easily — of; no 


unpleasant laun 


*®Kotex is the only sanitary pad 
that deodorizes by a patented 
Process. (Patent No. 1,670,587, 
gtanted May 22, 1928.) 
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— shaped to fit 
— softened to ease 
— deodorizes* to protect 





TheI\MPROVED KOTEX 




















INCE the comfort of sanitary protec- 

tion is as much mental as physical, 
Kotex scientists have sought and found 
the way to end two important feminine 
fears: The new pad safely, thoroughly 
deodorizes, by a patented process. No 
longer does this oppressive thought of 
offending others interfere with the day’s 
activities, at any time. 

And all feeling of conspicuousness is 
gone, since Kotex is now cut to fit. 
Rounded, tapered corners conform to 
the lines of the body. There is no awk- 
ward bulkiness to indicate the presence 
of sanitary protection. 

While these changes were being made, 


a way was found to soften the gauze, to 
render the downy filler more pliable, 
even more absorbent. Consequently you 
are assured of gentler, more thorough 
comfort than ever before. If you need a 
thinner or thicker pad, all you do is 
adjust the filler. 


Kotex is so easy to dispose of. All its 
old advantages remain. When you try 
it, you will understand why doctors and 
nurses endorse it so heartily. A box of 
12 is 45c, at any drug, dry goods or de- 
partment store. Also supplied in rest- 
rooms by West Disinfecting Co. 
Kotex Company, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illineis. 















































“It Made My Boy Over” 














- + + “It was almost impossible to make my boy eat. Then I started to give him Oval- 
tine, a cup at night and in the afternoon. He loved it at once. He began to eat like a trooper, put on solid flesh, had 
world’s of pep and slept soundly all night. Now he is the huskiest boy in the block and leads in play.” 


Mrs. F.J.S. 






































Don’t believe that your child should 
“naturally lose weight in Fall; playing, 
as children do, all day long.” Fall should 
be used to dui/d weight; to gain reserve 
strength for Winter. 

You can do it this Fall. Do it in a way 
that your child will delight in. Tens of 
thousands of mothers are. Not with medi- 
cine, but with the supremely delicious 
food-drink Ovaltine. 

It comes from Switzerland, where so 
many wonderful things for children have 
originated. New to America, it is today 
a national beverage of England, and 
much of Europe. 

Results have been so remarkable that 
its use has spread over some 50 different 
nations. 20,000 doctors are advising it. 
Don’t deny your child its benefits. 


The Most Delicious Food- 
Drink Known 
Children drink it, not because they 


“must”, but because they /ike to. A 
scientific food-concentrate— widely dif- 


Mother! Watch Child’s 
Weight Weekly 


Simple Way to Add a Pound or More a Week That the 
Average Child Delights In 


An Utterly NEW-TYPE Food-Drink From 
Switzerland That Is Working Wonders 


ferent in composition, flavor and result 
from the “‘chocolate” and “malt” drinks 
in this country. Weight increases of 8 
ounces to 114 pounds weekly are com- 
monly credited to this Swiss creation. 
“Nervousness” is often noticeably curbed 


in a few days. 


It supplies highly concentrated food 
energy in itself. And—acts to digest the 
starches from other foods the child eats, 
into strength and flesh. The results are 


often little short of amazing. 


You give in Fall as a shake-up drink 
with milk. Give as a beverage at meals; 
as a food-drink between meals. Soon you 
notice a change in weight, activity and 
better nerve balance in your child. Results 


are marked and noticeable. 


Get Ovaltine at any drug or grocery store. 
Or send coupon for three-day test. Do 
this today. Do it for your child’s sake. 
But be careful you get genuine “‘Ovaltine”’. 
There is no other drink “like” it. No 
other drink. the “same” as Ovaltine. 


Watch out if you are told there is. 








MAIL for 3-Day Supply, 50c Shaker FREE 












test package of Ovaltine. Also free shaker. 


Name ........ 


Tre Wanver Company, Dert.L-10, 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. Send me your 3-day 


(Print name and address clearly) © 









Sitite. 








EE cai Se 











(One package to a person) 





BUILDS BODY,.BRAIN AND NERVES 





OVALTINE 
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THE WOMAN IN HIS LIFE 


[Continued from page 84] 


“Not yet. ’E’s on the Dole jest now. 
‘Urry your Mrs. P. up with our medical 
comforts.” 

That was Dinah’s beef-tea, and very 
good. But if you mix with it a few 
grains of a certain stuff, little dogs 
won’t touch it. 

“She’s off ’er feed again,’ Shingle 
said despairingly to John, whose coax- 
ings were of no avail. 

“Change is what you want,” said 
Shingle at her under his breath. “Tain’t 
fair to keep a dawg in town in Sum- 
mer. I ain’t sayin’ anythin’ against the 
flat.” 

“What’s all that?” asked John. Shin- 
gle’s back was towards him. 

“T said I wasn’t savin’ against the 
flat, Sir. A man can doss down any- 
where—”’ 

“Doss! I pay eight hundred for the 
thing!” 

“But it’s different with dawgs, Sir, 
was all I was goin’ to remark. Furni- 
ture’s no treat to them.” 

“She stays with me,” John snapped, 
while Dinah tried to explain how she 
had been defrauded of her soup. 

“Of course she stays—till she conks 
out.” Shingle removed the bowl fun- 
ereally. 

“No, I ’ave not pulled it off at one 
go,” he said to Probert. “If you ’ad 
jest finished with seein’ dawgs in cor- 
ners, you wouldn’t want to crash into 
society at a minute’s notice either. 
You'd think a bit before ’and an’ look 
round for a dry dug-out. That’s what 
we’re doin’.” 

Two days later he dropped word 
that he had a sister in the country, 
married to a cow keeper, who took in 
approved lodgers. If anyone doubted 
the merits of the establishment, the 
“Hizzer-Swizzer” could slip down in 
two hours and make sure. It did so, 
and orders were given for the caravan 
to start next day, that not a moment 
might be lost in restoring Dinah. 

She hopped forth into a world of 
fields, full of red and white bullocks, 
who made her (and John) flinch a 
little, and rabbits always on the edge 
of being run down. There was, too, a 
kitchen cat called Ginger, evidently 
used to dogs; and a dusty old collie, 
Jock, whom she snapped into line af- 
ter five abject minutes: 

“Tt suits ’er,” Shingle pronounced. 
“The worst she’ll catch off Jock is 
fleas. Fairy Ann! I’ve brought the 
Keatings.” 

Dinah left Jock alone. Ginger, who 
knew all about rats and rabbits, was 
more to her mind, and those two ladies 
would work together along the brook- 
side on fine mornings, and through the 
barns on wet ones, chaperoned by John 
and a nobby stick. She was bitten 
through the nose at her first attempt, 
but said nothing about it at the time, 
or when she laid out the disinterred 
corpse in the bedroom—till she was in- 
troduced to iodine. 

The afternoons were given to walks 
which began with a mighty huntress 
before her lord, standing on hind legs 
at every third bound to overlook the 
tall September grass, and ended with a 
trailing pup, who talked to John till he 
picked her up, laid her across his neck, 
a pair of small feet in each hand, and 
bore her home, drowsily licking his 
right cheek. For evenings there were 
great games. Dinah had invented a 
form of “soccer” with her tennis ball. 
John would roll it to her and she re- 
turned it with her nose, as straight as 
a die, till she thought she had lulled 
him into confidence. Then angle and 
pace would change, and John had to 
scramble across the room to recover 
and shoot it back, if possible past her 


guard. Or she would hide (cheati 
like a child the while) till he threw it 
into a corner, and she stormed after 
it, slipped, fetched up against the 
skirting board and swore. Last of all 
came the battle for the center of the 
bed; the ferocious growling onsets; the 
kisses on the nose; the grunt of affect. 
ionate defeat and the soft jowl stretch. 
ed out on his shoulder. 


ITH all these preoccupations and 

demands, John’s days slipped 
away like blanks beneath a stamping 
machine. But, somehow, he picked upa 
slight cold one Sunday, and Shingle, 
who had been given the evening off 
with a friend, had reduced the neg- 
lected whiskey to a quarter bottle. 
John eked it out with hot water, sugar, 
and three asperins, and told Dinah that 
she might play with Ginger while he 
kept himself housed. 

He was comfortably perspiring at 
seven p. m., when he dozed on the 
sofa and only woke for Sunday cold 
supper at eight. Dinah did not enter 
with it, and Shingle’s sister, who had 
small time sense, said that she had 
seen her with Ginger mousing in the 
wash house “just now.” So he did not 
draw the house for her till past nine; 
nor finish his search of the barns, flash- 
ing his torch in all corners, till later. 
Then he hurried to the kitchen and 
told his tale. 

“She’ve been wired,” said the cow 
man. “She’ve been poaching along with 
Ginger, an’ she been caught in a rab- 
bit wire. Ginger wouldn’t never be 
caught—twice. It’s different with dogs 
as cats. That’s it. Wired.” 

“Where, think you?” 

“All about the woods somewhere— 
same’s Jock did when ’e were young. 
But ’e give tongue, so I dug ’im out.” 

At the sound of his name, the old 
ruffian pushed his head knee-high into 
the talk. 

“She’d answer me from anywhere,” 
said John. 

“Then you’d best look for her. I'd 
go with ’e but it’s foot-washin’ for me 
tonight. An’ take you a graf’ along. 
Shingle’ll sit up till you come back. ’E 
ain’t ome yet.” 

Shingle’s sister passed him a. rabbit- 
ing spade out of the washhouse and 
John went out with three asperins and 
some whiskey inside him, and all the 
woods and fields under the wet stars to 
make choice of. He felt Jock’s nose in 
his hand and appealed to him despet- 
ately. “It’s Dinah! Go seek, boy! It’s 
Dinah! Seek!” 

Jock seemed unconcerned, but he 
slouched towards the brook, and turned 
through wet grasses while John, calling 
and calling, followed him towards a 
line of hangers that clothed one side of 
the valley. Stumps presently tripped 
him, and he fell several times and Jock 
waited. At last, for a long while, they 
quartered a full-grown wood, with the 
spotlight of his torch making the fallen 
stuff look like coils of half-buried wire 
between the lines. He heard a church 
clock across the valley strike eleven, 
as he drew breath under the top of the 
rise, and wondered a little why a bel- 
fry should still be standing. Then he 
remembered that this was England, and 
strained his ears to make sure that his 
calls were not answered. The collie 
nosed ground and moved on, evidently 
interested. John thought he heard 4 
reply at last; plunged forwards with- 
out using his torch, fell, rolled down 4 
steep bank, breathless and_battered, 
into a darkness deeper than that of the 
woods. Jock followed him whimpering. 

He called. Then he heard Dinas 

[Continued on page 89] 
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tretch- sate. A o. 1 package Lemon Jell-O Cold water to make 1 cup liquid 
| ee 1 cup boiling water 1 tablespoon vinegar 
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Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Drain shrimps, measure liquor and 
add enough water to make 1 cup. Add vinegar and combine with 

_ Jell-O. When cold and slightly thickened, fold in shrimps and 
oranges. Turn into individual molds. Chill until firm. Serve on lettuce 

bottle. | ; | with mayonnaise. Serves 6, rae 

sugar, = ‘ a Ae 

sh that x ie ta ROMAN SPONGE 

aile he ; “ + ae a : 1 package Cherry Jell-O 1 cup heavy cream, whipped 

: fs, ’ Z +, 1 pint boiling water 6 macaroons, crushed 

ing at am <4 * 4 at i «) 5 drops vanilla 1/. cup nuts, chopped 

on. the 4 Te ti 5 drops bitter almond 1/2 teaspoon salt 

y cold - i Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. When cold and slightly thickened, 


Be beat with rotary egg-beater until of consistency of whipped cream. 








e had o , " eS Ty, ja ' Add flavorings to whipped cream. Fold into Jell-O. Add nacaroons, 


nuts, and salt. Pour into molds. Chill until firm. Serve wich or with- 
out plain cream. Garnish with cherries. Serves 8. 
(All measurements are level) 
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“=f Oh Architect of Luncheons, Dinners. . . 


ca... hereds Lnspiration for your Plans! 


10se in 


a Q UICK your wit and skillful your tenderness and sparkle to other salad and filled with flavor. You'll find it—in five 





hands, but sometimes, inthedaily dessert ingredients. Jell-O can truly be the _ pure-fruit flavors—at your grocer’s. 
<= round of meals, it’s maddening to 


turned 


Send now for the free booklet, ‘“Through 


a ps me think of something new. If only the Menu with Jell-O.”’ Recipes, recipes! 
— ie WCRS ee ae thing —for you, the | 0 They will erase the frown from your fair 
1 jock Architect of Dinners, know that many a brow when you think, hopelessly, ““What 


», they J meal j inari 
th the is saved from ordinariness by one shall I serve?’’ Here are dozens of lovely 


— mumphant course! '. Five Flavors—From Fresh, Ripe answers! 
church Wait! Here are two suggestions, ready- Fruits....10¢ a Package 

ry made. Shrimp and Orange Salad ... Roman 

ee Sponge. Do they look attractive? Read the _ touch of genius on your part, transforming 
a Pa Do they sound attractive? Then, ordinary meals into Occasions! 

collie Gentle Reader, try them out—discover 


ase Yet Jell-O is very easy to use—very in- 
_ how much more delicious they really are! J 7 "y 


J expensive. Also important—it’s one of the 
witil- : ° * 

own a Here is the secret of added beauty, of _ easiest of all foods to digest. Be sure to get 
om extra deliciousness—Jell-O! Jell-O, bring- the genuine. It will never disappoint you. 


ering ing its own fruity lusciousness, its melting It will always be fresh, clear and colorful, 
ina! 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


J.—McC. 9-28 | 





Tue Jett-O Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, New York 
Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet, 
“‘Through the Menu with Jell-O.” 


In Canada, address the Jell-O Company of Canada, Led. 
$12 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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In 52 countries 
| they say it’s “delicious” 


THIS CRISPNESS, THIS 
NUT-LIKE FLAVOR SO DELICATELY 
TINGED WITH RICH 
MALT SUGAR 


v 


es ' 

RAPE-NUTS is made from two of Nature’s 

most wholesome and delicious grains—wheat 
and malted barley. Grape-Nuts is baked slowly 
for hours, to bring out thoroughly the rich flavors 
of these grains—which, united in Grape-Nuts, 
form a new flavor, nut-like, delicately tinged with 
malt sugar, and so downright delicious that all 
the great nations of the world eat Grape-Nuts in 
enormous quantities. 


And what a tribute to a flavor! To be praised 
by so many different folk, whose national tastes, 
generally speaking, are as far apart as their 
countries. 

But you'll understand it fully when you, your- 
self, try Grape-Nuts— when you pour these crisp 
golden kernels into a cereal dish, sprinkle a little 
sugar over them, and add rich whole milk or 
yellow cream. 

Test the Grape-Nuts flavor this way tomorrow 
morning. And remember that along with this 


deliciousness you're getting splendidly balanced 


nourishment! For Grape-Nuts supplies vital food 
elements of highest importance to health— 
elements often deficient in modern diet. From 
Grape-Nuts the body gets proteins for muscle and 
body-building; iron for the blood; phosphorus 
for teeth and bones; dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates for heat and energy; and the essen- 
tial vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. Eaten with 
milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably bal- 
anced ration—remarkably easy to digest because 
of the special baking process by 
which it is prepared. 

And this same baking process 
e to Grape-Nuts still another 
nrealthful pa “hike crispness that 
dentists so highly praise. Almost 
alone among modern foods, Grape- 


Nuts requires thorough chewing. It gives to teeth 
and gums the exercise that is so essential fa 
their health and beauty. 

Try Grape-Nuts! Your grocer sells it, of courte 
Perhaps you will wish to accept the follow ing offer. 


Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts and yout 


choice of four valuable booklets. 
© 1928, P. Co, le 





‘} 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, Inc., Battie Creek, Mich. 6.—Mc6.-9-B |) 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nutsand the booklet :) 

I have checked on the following list : i 

(0 Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them 

(0 Long Life to Your Children’s Teeth 

(0 Grape-Nuts Recipe Booklet 4 

(0 This Breakfast Question . . The Man’s Side of It... The Woman’ |) 
Side of It ‘ 





Name. — — || 








State — 











( Fill in completely—print name and address) | 





In Canada, address Canadian Postum Co., Ltd. H 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario irl 
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THE WOMAN IN HIS LIFE 






[Continued from page 86] 


smothered whine—switched on the 
light and discovered a small cliff of 
sandstone ribbed with tree-roots. He 
moved along the cliff toward the sound, 
till his light showed 2 miniature can- 
yon in its face, which he entered. In a 
few yards the cleft became a tunnel; 
but—he was calling softly now—there 
was no doubt that Dinah lay some- 
where at the end. He held on till the 
lowering roof forced him to knees and 
elbows. Dinah’s whimper continued 
very near. He wriggled forwards once 
again, and his shoulders brushed either 
side of the downward-sloping way. 
Then every forgotten or hardly held 
back horror of his two years under- 
ground work returned, and fell on him 
with the imagined weight of all earth 
overhead. He had but to retire an 
inch or two and the pressure would 
be relieved, and he could widen the 
bottle necked passage with his spade; 
but terror beyond all terror froze 
him, even though Dinah was appeal- 


ing somewhere only a little ahead. 


Release came in a spasm and a wrench 
that drove him backward six feet like a 
prawn; till he realized that it would be 
all to do again, and he shook as with 
fever. At last his jerking hand steadied 
on the handle of the spade. He poked 
it ahead of him, at half-arm’s length, 
and gingerly pared the sides of the 
tunnel, raking the sand out and passing 
it under his body in the old way of the 
old work till he estimated, by torch- 
light, that he might move up a little 
without being pinned again. He fol- 
lowed on, flashed again, and saw 
Dinah, her head pressed close to the 
right-hand side of it, her eyes green 
and set. He pushed himself forward 
over a last pit of terror, and touched 
her. There was no wire, but a tough, 
thumb-shaped root, sticking out of the 
sand-wall, had hooked itself into her 
collar, and locked her helplessly by the 
neck. His fingers trembled so at first 
that he could not fellow the kinks of it. 
He shut his eyes and humored it out by 
touch as he had done with wires and 
cables deep down under the Ridge; 
grabbed Dinah, and pushed himself 
back to the free air outside. 

There he was sick as never he had 
been in all his days or nights. When he 
was faintly restored, he saw Dinah sit- 
ting beside Jock, wondering gravely 
why her Lover—King—and God did 
all those noisy things. 

On his feet at last, he crawled out 
of the sandpit and wavered homeward, 
empty as a drum, cut, bruised, bleed- 
ing, streaked with dirt and raffle that 
had caked where the sweat had dried 
on him. But Dinah was in his arms, 
and it was she who announced their re- 
turn to the still lighted house at the 
hour of one. 

Shingle opened the door, and with- 
out a word steered him into the wash- 
house where the copper was lit. He be- 
gan to explain, but was pushed into a 
tub of very hot water, with a blanket 
that came to his chin, and a drink of 
something or other at his lips. After- 
wards he was helped upstairs to bed 
with hot bricks in it, and there all the 
world and Dinah, licking his nose, 
passed from him for the rest of the 
night and well into the next day again. 
But Shingle’s sister was shocked when 
she saw his torn and filthy clothing 
thrown down in the wash-house. 

“Looks as if ’e’d been spending a 
night between the lines, don’t it?” her 
rother commented. “ ’Asn’t ’alf sweat- 
ed either. Three hours of it, Mar’gret, 
an’ rainin’ on an’ off. Must ’ave been 
all Messines with ’im till ’°e found ’er.” 

‘An’ ’e done it for ’is dog!—What 

Wouldn’t ’e do for ’is woman?” 


“Yes. You would take it that way. 
I’m thinkin’ about ’im.” 

“Ooh! Look at the blood. ’E must 
’ave cut ’iself about.” 

“I went over ’im for scratches be- 
fore breakfast. Even the iodine didn’t 
sting ‘im awake. Got ’is tray ready?” 

Shingle bore it up and Dinah’s im- 
penitent greeting waked her master. © 

“She wasn’t wired. She knew too 
much for that,” was John’s first word. 
“She was hung up by her collar in an 
old bury. Jock shoved me an’ I got her 
out. I fell about a bit, though. It was 
pitch black; quite like old times.” 

He went into details between mouth- 
fuls and Dinah between mouthfuls 
corroborated. “So you see it wasn’t her 
fault,” John concluded. 

“That’s what they all say,” Shingle 
broke in unguardedly. 

“Do they? That shows they know 
Ginger. Dinah, you arn’t to play with 
Ginger any more. Do you hear me?” 

She knew it was reproof, as she flat- 
tened bencath the caressing hand. 

“Oh, and look here, Shingle,” John 
sat up and stretched himself. “It’s 
about time we went to work again. 
Perhaps you’ve noticed I haven’t been 
quite fit lately?”- 

“What with Dinah an’ all—ye-es, 
Sir—a bit,” Shingle assented. 

“Anyhow, I’ve got it off the books 
now. It’s behind me.” 

“Very glad to ’ear it. Shall I fill the 
bath?” 

“No. We'll make last night’s boil do 
for today. Lay out some sort of kit 
while I shave. I expect my last night’s 
rig is pretty well expenned, isn’t it?” 

“There ain’t one complete scarecrow 
in the ’ole entire aggregate.” 

“Don’t wonder. By God, Shingle, I 
was underground a full half hour be- 
fore I could get at her! I should have 
said there wasn’t money enough top of 
earth to make me do it over again. But 
I did! Didn’t I, Dinah? ‘Oh, showe 
me a liddle where to find a rose.’” He 
began to strap his razor, always a 
mystery to Dinah. “Shingle, this is the 
most damnable government we’ve ever 
had. Look here! If I die tomorrow, 
they take about a third of the cash out 
of the Works for death duties. That 
means one-third of our working capital, 
which is doing something, will be dug 
out from under us. An’ I’ve got to 
waste my time, which means mak- 
ing more employment (I say, this razor 
pulls like a road-scraper)—I’ve got to 
knock off my payin’ work and spend, 
God knows how many days, reorgan- 
izing into Companies, so that we shan’t 
have our business knocked out if I go 
under. It’s the time I grudge, Shingle.” 

The rasp of the blade on the chin 
set her tail thumping as usual. When 
he was dressed, she went out to patron- 
ize Jock and Ginger by the barn, where 
Shingle picked her up later, with orders 
to jump into the “Hizzer-Swizzer” at 
once and return to duty. 

“Yes, that’s all right, Dinah. You’re 
a lady! You're all the lady that ever 
was, but you’re a useful one. That’s 
where you’re different from some of 
’em Now come on, an’ say good-by.” 

He took her into the kitchen to bid 
farewell to the cow-man and his wife. 
The woman looked at her coldly. 
“She'll get ’er comeuppance one of 
these days,” she said. 

“What for? She’s as good a little 
dawg as ever was. "Iwas Ginger’s 
fault,” said the cow-man. 

“T ain’t thinkin’ of that,” she replied. 
“T’m thinkin’ she may ’ave started a 
fire that some one else’ll warm at some 
fine day. It ’appens. It ’appens—as 
Mother used to say when we was all at 
ome together.” 


The 








Quickest, Easiest 


way to make a 
perfect jam or selly! 


With only one minute’s boiling 
your fruit now jells perfectly every 
time. You get 50% more jam or jelly 
because you save all the juice which 
used to boil away. You save the 
delicate, natural fresh fruit color 
and flavor. 


Will Certo it’s all so simple 
that you wonder someone 
didn’t think of it before! 


In order to get a perfect jam or jelly 
texture you must have correct pro- 
portions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar 
and that natural jellifying substance 
which Nature herself makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. 


The common deficiency of this 
jellifying substance has been respon- 
sible for most of the jam and jelly 
making failures in the past. Some 
fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few 
fruits have enough of it to jellify all 






the juice they contain, and all fruits 
lose it as they ripen. 


We have extracted this natural 
jellifying substance from fruit, re- 
fined, concentrated, and bottled it 
for your convenient use. This is Certo. 
With Certo any kind of fruit—even 
those you have never before been 
able to use for jelly—will now jell 
perfectly every time—with only a 
minute’s boiling! 

This short boiling saves the fruit juice 
which used to boil away, so that with 
Certo you get half again more jam or jelly 
from your fruit. It also saves all the nat- 
ural color and delicious flavor of the fruit 
which used to boil away in steam. 

We have worked out in our testing 
kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds of 
jams and jellies—nearly one hundred in 
all. A booklet containing these recipes is 

under the label of each 
bottle of Certo. Get Certo 
from your grocer today. 


FREE: Nearly 100 
recipes for jams, 
jellies and marma- 
lades, and booklet 
beautifully illus- 
trated in color 
showing new and 
interesting ways to 
serve them. Just 
mail the coupon. If 
you want trial half- 
bottle of Certo send 
10c(stampsorcoin). 











MISS ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
SchoolofCookery,andCook- 
ing Editorof Woman’s Home 
Companion, says of Certo: 

“I strongly advise all house- 
wives to make their jams and 
jellies with Certo because:— 

It’s easier— Takes only one 
minute's boiling. 

Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. 

Better color — Not dark- 
ened by long boiling. 

No worry—Never fails to 
set. 

It’s economical — Fifty per 
cent more from given amount 
of fruit and no 
waste from 3 
failures.”” 














Certo Corporation, 154 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me .:*~ recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and 


marmalades. 























ODORONO no.3 


OPHISTICATED WOMEN 
have always depended on Odo- 
rono. The more brilliant the pace, 
the more cultivated the social stand- 
ard, the more absolute the insistence 
on complete protection against even 
the most fleeting possibility of re- 
proach. 

That protection, that certainty of 
personal irreproachableness,the entire 
social world identifies with Odorono. 
It is as regular a part of its 
toilette as bathing. 

Now, there is a new 
Odorono, No. 3, exactly the 
same as the Odorono you 
have always known — but 
reduced strength, especially 
prepared for sensitive skins. 

It can be used in the 
morning when you get up, 
or in the evening before 
dressing to go out. Applied 
four or five times a week 





gENSITIVE SHINS 
oR 
FO 





or daily as required, it keeps the 
underarm dry and sweet always and 
prevents the possibility of perspira- 
tion odor and stained garments. 

It is alse convenient to use it be- 
tween times, when you have missed 
your regular Odorono application— 
or when you need extra security for 
an unexpected evening’s gayety. 
Odorono No. 3 is white. You may 
have both bottles in your cabinet, 

and know each at a glance. 


7 7 7 


Odorono was made by a phy- 
sician. Now its regular use by 
fastidious women as a protec- 
tion against perspiration offense 
is commonly advised by their 
physicians. 

Regular Odorono (ruby-col- 
ored) and Odorono No. 3, at 
toilet goods counters 35c, 60c. 
The Odorono Company, 189 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Regular Odorono (ruby-colored) keeps 

the underarm dry used once or twicea 

week. Odorono No. 3 (colorless) for 

sensitive skins and hurried use must 
be used more oft+n. 
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FILMS OF THE FUTURE 


[Continued from page 27] 


tired of crowded sets and involved 
plots. It is like eating too much cake. 
I think they would like to see some- 
thing simple and real. I think that in 
the film of the future the story itself 
will be more important than splendid 
sets and costumes. One of my dreams 
is to make a motion picture of six reels, 
with a single room for setting and a 
table and chair for furniture. The wall 
at the back would be blank, there 
would be nothing to distract from the 
drama that was unfolding between a 
few human beings in that room. Some 
day I shall make that picture. 

The motion picture of the future 
will not cost so much. It is the me- 
chanical end of picture making now 
that is holding us back. Forty percent 
of a director’s time is spent on getting 
the machinery of the studio arranged as 
he wishes. By the time he comes to 
the actual making of the scene where 
he needs all his creative ability, all 
his power of the imagination, he is al- 
ready tired from his struggles with 
wood and iron and canvas. 

The camera, that is different. They 
have experimented with the camera. 
It will do many strange and fine things 
now, almost as much as I can ask of it. 
But one must keep a large and expen- 
sive cast waiting for hours while the 
lights are moved about. Then when at 


last the scene is being made perhaps a. * 


tiny bulb blows out, or a screw comes 
loose and there is a five thousand 
dollar a day cast held up again while 
the trouble is repaired. 

The present machinery of the stu- 
dios will not be enough for the di- 
rector of the future. Even now I ask 
that they make me especial equipment 
so that I can get my camera where I 
want it. The picture I am working on 
now is a circus story and naturally the 
camera must not stand stock still in 
one spot in such a gay place as a cir- 
cus! It must gallop after the equestri- 
enne, it must pick out the painted tears 
of the clown and jump from him to a 
high box to show the face of the rich 
lady thinking about the clown. 

So I have had them build me a sort 
of travelling crane with a platform 
swung at one end for the camera. My 
staff has nicknamed it the “Go-Devil.” 
The studios will all have Go-Devils, 
some day, to make the camera mobile. 

They say that I have a passion for 
“camera angles.” But I do not take 
trick scenes from unusual positions 
just to get startling effects. To me the 
camera represents the eye of a person, 
through whose mind one is watching 
the events on the screen. It must fol- 
low characters at times into difficult 
places, as it crashed through the reeds 
and pools in Sunrise at the heels of the 
Boy, rushing to keep his tryst with the 
Woman of the City. It must whirl and 
peep and move from place to place 
as swiftly as thought itself, when it is 
necessary to exaggerate for the audi- 
ence the idea or emotion that is up- 
permost in the mind of the character. 
I think the films of the future will use 
more and more of these “camera an- 
gles,” or as I prefer to call them these 
“dramatic angles.” They help to 
photograph thought. 

I think that some day in the near 
future there will be many different 
kinds of movie theaters, just as there 
are many kinds of theaters of spoken 
plays. There will be houses that show 
films made especially for young people. 
There will be others devoted entirely 
to talking pictures. There will be places 
where the program picture of today 
will be shown, intended only to enter- 
tain and amuse. And there will also be 
theaters, not very many perhaps, but 
a few in every city where the very 





highest type of films may be seen and 
where nothing else will be shown. 

The Chinese have an ancient prov. 
erb, “A picture is worth ten thousand 
words.” Yet I think that this new jp. 
vention, the talking picture, is here 
to stay. Those who saw that great 
drama of the air, Wings, at the early 
previews without the movietone at- 
tachment, and later at the regular per- 
formance with the roar of the motors, 
the whirr of wings, the tattoo of ma- 
chine guns will admit that the sounds 
increased the intensity of the action. 

There will be, before long, motion 
pictures in which the characters speak 
their lines from beginning to end. Per- 
haps before these words are printed 
you will see such a picture on the 
screen. In some ways the spoken words 
will hamper the pictures. For one, the 
action will be slower, for one can rep- 
resent a long conversation by panto- 
mime in a few feet of film. 

I do not think that all pictures will 
become talking pictures. There will 
be silent drama as now, except that it 
will have developed into its perfect 
form, a film without a written title. 
Pictures may be made understandable 
without captions which interrupt the 
rush of the drama. I have proved that 
myself. The Last Laugh had only 
one title when it was shown abroad, 
and I have never heard of anyone who 
did not understand its meaning. 

Color pictures are another future 
development of the screen. There will 
be occasional movies in natural colors 
just as there are tinted prints to put 
upon your walls as well as etchings. 

There will be other technical changes 
in the next ten or twenty years. The 
three dimension movie will be the usual 
thing instead of the occasional effect. 
I produced an appearance of depth in 
the marsh sequence of Sunrise by a 
trick arrangement of lights and shad- 
ows. Other directors have experimented 
with sets in which the floors rise and 
fall, and the lines of door, ceiling and 
furniture slant sharply according to the 
laws of perspective. But there is a 
simpler and less expensive device al- 
ready in preparation which I may not 
explain now, but which will produce 
the same illusion of depth and distance 
as the old-fashioned stereoptican slides. 

Perhaps too, there will be a radical 
change in the way motion pictures are 
projected. I understand one producer 
is experimenting in a method of show- 
ing a picture without a screen so that 
it looks as though the characters them- 
selves were present in the room Mm 
which the audience sits! Television and 
the radio may bring the movies of the 
future through the air into your own 
home at the turn of a key. 

But to me as a director the most 
interesting difference between the mo- 
tion picture of today and that of to- 
morrow lies, not in the mechanics of 
the studio or theater but in the treal- 
ment of stories and the work of players. 

They call me a. “mental director 
by which they mean that I try to make 
the players understand the minds of 
the characters they are asked to por 
tray, so that they will know their very 
thoughts. I talk to an actor of what he 
should be thinking, rather than what 
he should be doing, / 

I do not merit such a high-sounding 
name as “mental director.” I am 
feeling my way as we are all doing, 
among the rapid changes that are com- 
ing into the motion pictures. No one 
really knows how to make pictures 
yet. I do not know how to make pic 
tures. Developments of the future 
make our present day efforts appear 
as the play of children, as the stutter 
ing of an unsure tongue. 
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IRELESS feet that waft you buoyantly 
through happy hours. 


Style that makes other women turn to look. 


Hidden comfort features that preserve your 
foot’s great beauty — the perfect, aristocratic curve 
of the instep. 


These are the advantages that Selby builds into 
Arch Preserver Shoes. Two million women now 
enjoy them. You can have them too. 


Slip an Arch Preserver Shoe on your foot. First 
you'll admire its foot-flattering lines. It is 
stamped with the smartness of Paris and New 
York where we maintain studios so that our de- 
signers may sense every trend of fashion. 


Take a few steps in Arch Preserver Shoes. At 
once you can feel a freedom you never have 
known before. 


For inside, Arch Preserver Shoes are different 
from any other shoes in the world. In half a 
dozen vital points they have patented, hidden 
features that no one else can copy. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 
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Look for trade-mark on sole and 
lining. None genuine without it. 

Sold by 2000 dealers. All sizes. All 
« widths. AAAA to E. Made for 


only The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. For men and boys 
by only E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Rockland, Mass. 





THE 


ARCH Rise 


The Selby Shoe Co.,714 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 
Send new booklet No.M-14,"Feet —the New Source of Youth and Smartoess”’ and 
pictures of latest Arch Preserver Shoe styles. Also name of nearest dealer. 
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Most important is the famous Arch Preserver 
atch bridge. With this yr gro your arch and 
instep just can’t sag and lose their beauty. 


Then there is the flat inner sole that prevents 
pinching, and the patented inner support that 
holds up the metatarsal arch. 


Still this is not all. To make sure that you obtain 
the full benefits of this Arch Preserver construc- 
tion we developed an entirely new method of 
fitting from the heel to the ball of your foot. 


Thus your Arch Preserver Shoe is modeled to 
the curve of your arch and instep as exquisitely 
as a glove is smoothed to your hand. Because it 
ere your foot peaperty and fits it correctly, 
it leaves your foot as free as if it were unclad. 


Only The Selby Shoe Company has the right to 
make the Arch Preserver Shoe for women, juniors 
and misses. Only Selby craftsmen have the ex- 
perience to assemble the various patented features 
with absolute precision to preserve the health 
and youth and beauty of your foot. 


Send for the booklet offered below. 


THE HALCYON 
Colored kid four eyelet blucher 


RVER 


Supports where support is needed—bends where the foot bends 


Let us send you our new 
descriptive booklet with 
(oat of many of the 
atest styles. Just mail the 
coupon. 
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Teeth may be flashing white 


STILL.. 


Pyorrhea attacks 


Forhan's for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 








O long as you neglect to 
combat dread Pyorrhea, 
health is jeopardized. 

This grim foe which ig- 
nores the teeth and attacks 
the gums takes as its victims 
4 out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger. 

Take this precaution: See 
your dentist every six months. 
And start using Forhan’s for 
the Gums, today. 


As a dentifrice alone, you 
would prefer it. Without the 
use of harsh abrasives, it 
helps to keep teeth clean and 
restore their natural white- 
ness. Also it protects them 


4 out of 5 


against acids which cause 
decay. 

But Forhan’s is more than 
an ordinary dentifrice. If 
used regularly and in time, it 
helps to firm gums and keeps 
them sound and healthy. And 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks 
healthy gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s to- 
day! Use this dentifrice every 
morning and night. Massage 
your gums daily with it, fol- 
lowing directioms in booklet 
that comes with tube. This 
good habit is health insur- 
ance. Two sizes—35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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It was the first time she had ever 
addressed him by his Christian name. 

At the note of wistfulness in her 
voice his manner changed. “I really 
didn’t mean to start on this subject,” 
he said, “but my suggestion is simply 
this. I have made a good thing of my 
farm as my father did before me. You 
have so far made a good thing of 
yours. Why can’t we enter into partner- 
ship?” 

“Oh!” said Bobby, turning very red. 
“What—what an extraordinary idea!” 

“It isn’t a bit extraordinary!” de- 
clared Silas. “I’ve had it in my mind 
for some time. But there’s no hurry. 
Take time to decide! All I ask is that 
you will try to realize exactly what it 
would mean before you begin to refuse. 
You are a good manager, and an ar- 
rangement of this sort ought to appeal 
to you, because it would give you op- 
portunities that you haven’t now. It 
would also give you something you’re 
badly in need of—more leisure. You’d 
be able to afford a holiday now and 
then and look after the child and give 
her a few treats. Doesn’t that appeal 
to you?” 

“Oh, I mustn’t iet it,” murmured 
Bobby, testing an iron near one cheek. 

Silas took no notice. “And another 
thing I want is to build some more 
sheds along the lane here,’ he con- 
tinued. “That’s your ground, and I 
couldn’t do it as things are at present. 
But when we are partners—” 

She made a gesture of remonstrance. 
“No, please! I expect I shall refuse 
when I’ve thought it over. In fact, I’m 
nearly sure I shall, though you mustn’t 
think I’m not tremendously grateful 
to you.” 

“I’m nearly sure you will too,” said 
Silas. “But there are always second 
thoughts. I shall count on them.” 

The return of Rosemary, eager and 
excited over the day’s happenings, put 
an end to the discussion. She burst 
in upon them like a child just home 
from school, though her expression at 
sight of Silas was not very flattering. 

“T made them hurry back,” she said 
to Bobby, “because I thought you’d 
be alone. But I suppose I might have 
known you wouldn’t be.” She turned 
toward Silas with obvious reluctance. 
“How do you do?” she said distinctly. 

“By the way, Mr. Hickory,” she said 
suddenly, “I met a friend of yours to- 
day. Can you guess who it was?” 

“Haven’t a notion,” said Silas. 

Rosemary laughed mischievously. 

“T’ll tell you, not because you want 
to know, but because it would be good 
for you. It was—Lord Ravencombe!” 

“Rosemary!” said Bobby sharply. 
But Silas looked full at her from his 
beetling brow and said briefly, “He’s 
no friend of mine.” 

“No, I gathered that,” said Rose- 
mary smoothly. “The poor old thing 
is a bit balmy of course, as we all 
know; but he seemed quite rational on 
that point. He hates you like poison.” 

She faced Silas with an electric 
sparkle in her eyes. “If you want to 
know what Lord Ravencombe said, 
T’'ll tell you,” she said. “I went through 
a. gate marked ‘Private’ and came face 
to face with him in his bath-chair. He 
looked awful, like a man that’s been 
dead and buried and dug up again. 
He said I was trespassing, and asked 
where I came from. And when I said 
Little Staple, next to Staple Farm, he 
raved, and said wasn’t that where Silas 
Hickory lived and why wasn’t he in 
hell where he ought to have been for 
the past twenty years or more. I 
couldn’t answer that question, so I 
came away.” 


“Rosemary!” For once Bobby’s 










voice sounded actually harsh. “If you 
say another word on this subject, yoy 
will have to learn the whole of one of 
Schiller’s plays by heart during the 
holidays.” 

“My hat!” cried Rosemary. “I didn 
understand ali the old thing’s remarks 
but he did manage to call him a craw. 
ing, poisonous snake and a dir 
scoundrel. I hope you like your descrip. 
tion, Mr. Hickory. I’m going upstairs 
now. Goodnight!” 

But Bobby spoke again, very quietly, 
“Rosemary, I shall set you that task, 
and you shall not come down again 
tonight.” 

“Right ho!” said Rosemary lightly, 
being in one of her dare-devil moods 
“Yes, Aunt Bobby, I’m going. Don‘ 
look so severe! Tl learn a dozen 
Schiller plays if you like, but you wil 
let me have some tea, won’t you?” 

She was gone, and Silas watched 
Bobby, his dark face showing a deep 
absorption. ‘Yes, it’s true old Raven 
combe is not keen on our family. He’ 
no particular cause to be. But he’ 
been raving mad for the past forty 
years, so they say. So perhaps his 
opinion isn’t of much importance.” 

Bobby shivered a little. “Rosemary's 
descriptions are vivid, but really she is 
not so unfeeling as she sounds. She al- 
ways hides her real self from everyone 
but me.” She paused a moment, then: 
“It was good of you to bear with her 
so patiently,” she added. 

“Oh, I don’t mind Rosemary now,’ 
said Silas. “I hope you'll let her of 
her task. Don’t punish her on my ac 
count.” 

Bobby shook her head resolutely, 
“No, she will have to pay the penalty 
this time. I have tried to take your 
advice, but she only grows wilder ani 
more unruly.” 

“Pulling her in won’t help,” sai 
Silas. “And after all, what did she do? 
Merely repeated a sentence. or tw 
spoken by a lunatic. And why shoulda‘ 
she repeat it? Most people know the 
reason for Lord Ravencombe’s objet 
tion to my family, and its nothing to 
be ashamed of.” 

“T don’t think I know it,” said 
Bobby. “But please don’t imagine thi 
I am asking to know!” 

“There’s nothing about me that ! 
wouldn’t like you to know,” said Silas 
with simplicity. “Ravencombe’s gruds 
began with my father who married: 
cousin of his against her familys 
wishes, and he never got over it.” 

“That was your mother?” ask 
Bobby. 

“My mother, yes. I never saw het 
She died when I was born.” 

“Then he is—a sort of cousit” 
questioned Bobby. 

“) thousand times removed, thai 
heaven!” said Silas. “My mother ws 
the daughter of his first cousin whom 
—tradition says—he was wild to matty 
in his early days. And he adopted 1 
mother when her mother died a! 
brought her up as his own daughter. 

“And she failed him too!” st 
Bobby. “That was sad.” 

He looked at her. “Yes, you woul 
see it like that. But I fancy she Ww 
not unhappy while it lasted. My fathe 
worshipped her. He only marti 
Peter’s mother for convenience, tho 
I suppose you would have said thi! 
she was a more suitable wife for hit 
than Betty Thorgrave.” 

“Betty who?” cried Bobby, and sit 
denly a great wave of color spread ov 
her as she stood facing him. 

“Do you know that name?” he askel 

She spoke breathlessly, “Yes, but 
didn’t know—they were related " 

[Continued on page 94] 
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You, too, may just as well profit by the 
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Catalogue.” 

You will find that many new articles are 
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the ~eall for better and newer goods for 
your selection. 
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Newer Styles—Greater Selections 
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merchandise exactly as it is—to help you make 
your selections. And as you read this catalogue, 
remember that every statement—every claim— 
every description and picture tells the truth. 
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for you to save money on every purchase; an 
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opportunity to know 
the lowest price before 
you buy—the right price to 

pay for quality goods; an oppor- 
tunity to buy from a house whose 
first rule has always been that you must 
be pleased or you get your money back. 


Tested Quality Goods at Lowest Prices 


New, fresh merchandise, wider range of 
choice and a better catalogue are not all that 
we offer you. Values are better than ever in 
the history of the Company because many 
articles have been replaced as a result of in- 
creased value in new products discovered 
through our exhaustive laboratory tests. 
Altogether, this is the finest catalogue of the 
many we have issued. 56 years’ experience in 
buying and manufacturing, in choosing worthy, 
serviceable merchandise, has gone into its 
making. The World’s Greatest Catalogue is yours 
free. Send for it today. Study its pages. See for 
yourself how Ward can save you money. 





Send (ouponloday 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., DEPT. 54-H 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 

(Mail this coupon to our bouse nearest you) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fal! and Winter catalogue. 
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Sun-scorched? 


This 


HEN your skin gets 

hot and sun-scorched 
—smooth in Hinds Honey 
& Almond Cream. It will 
quickly relieve, “take out 
the heat,” make your skin 
soft and fresh again. Hinds 
Cream has always done that. 


But here’s good news— 


Hinds Cream also prevents 
sun-scorch. The trick is to 


pat on Hinds Cream and 


powder defore going out into 


the sun. Then your skin 


will relieve it 


won’t sun-scorch. It can’t. 
Because Hinds Cream, with 
powder over it, protects the 
skin from severe sunburn, 
from redness and blister— 
from all weathering, in fact. 
Keeps it smooth and young 


and lovely. 


Try Hinds Cream these 
You'll like it. 


The coupon below will bring 


two ways. 


you a sample bottle. Just 
fill in and mail today. 
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Lord Ravencombe. It’s all very long 
ago now,” she said more quietly. “It 
was only the name that rather sur- 
prised me. So you are related to Lord 
Ravencombe?” 

“T have that honor,” said Silas 
grimly. He looked at her very directly. 
“Tell me what you knew of the Thor- 
graves!” 

“Oh, very little really. There was a 
man of that name in my father’s regi- 
ment. It’s very long ago—nearly twenty 
years. He went abroad and we lost 
sight of him. I think,’ her voice 
dropped a little, “he is probably dead. 
It would be funny, wouldn’t it,” she 
said, “if by any chance you stepped 
into the title?” 

“I!” exclaimed Silas. A sudden 
growling note sounded in his voice. 
“Do you think I’d touch it after be- 
ing despised all my life for being my 
father’s son? Well,” he picked up his 
‘cap, “I must be going. But I want you 
to consider that partnership question 
seriously. And don’t forget you'll have 
much more time to look after Rose- 
mary and keep her out of mischief!” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Bobby. “And 
she’s waiting for her tea! I’d forgot- 
ten!” 

“Tea and a lecture!” said Silas at 
the door. “But if I were you, I’d make 
her get the one for herself and let 
her off the other.” 

He tramped away, slamming the 
door behind him, and Bobby was left 
with a very thoughtful face. 


bye Bobby found time to go to 
Rosemary, she found her sunk 
in serene slumber. There was a deep 
shadow on her face, as she watched the 
sleeping girl. 

Matilda glanced up from a paper 
pattern she was putting together on 
the parlor table as she entered a little 
later. “Has that tiresome girl come 
back yet?” she asked. 

“Yes, Rosemary is back,” said 
Bobby. “I sent her to bed. She has 
been going hard all day.” 

“That’s a good thing,” said Matilda 
with satisfaction. “And what had Far- 
mer Hickory to say this time?” 

Bobby hesitated for a second; then, 
“He came around to talk about the red 
cow’s calf,” she said. 

“Then what on earth did you ask 
him in for?” said Matilda suspiciously. 
on wasn’t talking calves when I heard 
im.” 

“No?” said Bobby indifferently. 

Her sister turned unexpectedly upon 
her. “You think you can put me off 
with anything, don’t you, Bobby?” she 
said. “But you can’t. How much longer 
are you going to degrade us with this 
most humiliating flirtation? I knew 
what would happen, when we came 
here and began to mix with that class 
of person.” 

Bobby looked up from her work. 
“Matilda,” she said very quietly, “you 
are making a great mistake. Mr. Hick- 
ory may seem rough to you, but, as I 
have told Rosemary, he is a gentle- 
man.” 

Matilda made a scornful sound. 

“Yes, I know,” said Bobby. “Be- 
cause he farms his own land and is 
not ashamed of work, you despise him. 
But—for your comfort—” a note of 
unwonted irony rang in her voice, “let 
me tell you this! He is related through 
his mother to old Ravencombe. The 
girl his father married was a cousin 
of Lord Ravencombe so will you 
please remember that Silas Hickory 
has as good a right as you or I to be 
treated with the proper courtesy and 
consideration?” 

Again the note of irony was in her 


voice, but Matilda passed it by. “It’s 
interesting,” she said. “Who told you?” 

“He told me,” sad Bobby, “but it 
makes no difference whatever in my 
regard for him. I have always known 
him to be a gentleman.” 

“Oh, you!” said Matilda. “I quite 
realize you have got to justify your- 
self somehow. I knew this farming idea 
was a mad scheme, but you would not 
listen.” 

“It’s a living anyhow,” said Bobby 
shortly. 

“A living! You have no pride left at 
all. Dealing with pigs and cattle has 
had a lowering effect upon you. You 
simply live for the farm and nothing 
else. I always knew it was a mistake, 
and the worst thing possible for Rose- 
mary.” 

Bobby was up at her usual time in 
the morning, ready as ever for her 
daily task, bent only upon fulfilling her 
work in time to accompany Rosemary 
to church, as was her invariable cus- 
tom. 

Rosemary awoke in a_ repentant 
mood, and came down earlier than 
usual to help her. “You must be fright- 
fully tired,’ she said. ‘Darling Aunt 
Bobby, you must leave the farmyard to 
me this afternoon, and get in a rest. I 
shall simply lock you in your room un- 
til you do.” 

But Bobby did not smile at this 
piece of levity. “Rosemary, dear,” she 
said, “if you really want to help me, 
you can do so only by good behavior. 
You were very headstrong and dis- 
obedient yesterday, and though Mr. 
Hickory was kind enough to intercede 
for you, I could not possibly pass over 
such conduct.” 

Rosemary’s eyes grew wide and dark. 
“He dared to intercede for me, did 
he?” she commented. “Well, I’d sooner 
do a dozen punishments than be let 
off at his request. I’ll learn the beastly 
old Schiller. It’ll keep me out of mis- 
chief in the long Winter evenings, 
won't it?” 

“I hope so,” said Bobbv, gravely. 
“But you will not begin today of 
course, as it is Sunday.” 

“All right, Aunt Bobby,” Rosemary 
spoke with sweet docility. “What would 
you like me to do today?” 

It was impossible not to soften to 
her. Bobby softened, and peace de- 
scended. 

But it was very short-lived. Return- 
ing from church that morning, they 
found old Roper, the veterinary sur- 
geon, awaiting them in the lane. Rose- 
mary went straight to the gray horse 
whom she knew and clasped his long 
head fondly in her hands. 

Bobby paused. “How nice of yeu to 
look us up, Mr. Roper!” she said. “I 
hope you are well?” 

“Very well indeed, ma’am,” said old 
Roper. “Have you heard the latest— 
old Ravencombe is dead at last! It’s all 
over the countryside. Mean to say 
you’ve not heard that?” 

“My hat!” said Rosemary. “Why, 
I saw him only yesterday—for the first 
time. My hat! Who’s the heir?” J 

Old Roper shook his head. “There 1s 
an heir somewhere. That’s all I know.’ 

“Well, he won’t inherit much,” said 
Rosemary. “The place has simply gone 
to rack and ruin. It must have been 
very fine once.” 

The old riding master smiled at het. 
“Tt’s time you had another scamper 
after the hounds, Miss Rosemary. 
They’re meeting over the other side of 
Bode on Saturday. Like a mount?” 

“Oh,” cried Rosemary, “do you 
really mean it, Mr. Roper? I'll come 
like a shot.” 

[Continued on page 96] 
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THE GATE MARKED PRIVATE 


[Continued from page 94] 


Bobby suddenly came to earth and 
spoke with decision. “No, Rosemary 
dear, no more all day hunting until 
that task is finished.” 

Rosemary turned upon her in amaze- 
ment. “But, Aunt Bobby, not with 
Mr. Roper?” 

“My dear,” said Bobby, “I cannot 
give my consent after what passed 
yesterday. So will you thank Mr. Roper 
and say good-by?” 

Roper turned appealingly to Bobby. 
*Couldn’t you just for once, ma’am?” 
he said pleadingly, “just for this time?” 

But Bobby was 
adamant. “It is 


else! Just let me lead you to the house.” 

She obeyed him blindly, and he 
guided her till the farmhouse door rose 
up before her, and he lifted her over 
the doorstep into her kitchen. Kneeling 
before her he began to rub her hands. 
The awful rigor of cold that bound 
her relaxed as he did so, and she knew 
that her strength was returning. 

“Thank you so much,” she murmur. 
ed gratefully. “Don’t—please—let any. 
one know. It was very kind of you to 
come round.” 

She drew her hands gently from hin 
with the words 
and prepared to 





quite impossible,” 
she said with 
resolution, and 
there was nothing 
in face or voice 
to show what that 
resolution cost. 
“Come Rosemary 
dear, we must be 
getting home.” 

But Rosemary stood motionless, her 
face hidden against the face of the 
gray. She lifted her head with a jerk. 

“Thank you, Mr. Roper! You’re a 
brick,” she said, and ran toward home. 

When Bobby reached Little Staple 
the girl was nowhere to be seen. She 
looked into the parlor to see Matilda. 

“What on earth is the matter with 
that tiresome child?” was the latter’s 
greeting. “She came into the house just 
now like a tornado. She tore upstairs 
to her room and banged the door. Have 
you had a quarrel?” 

“No, dear, of course not. I have had 
to punish her for a fault that’s all.” 

“It’s a pity you can’t give her a 
good whipping,” said Matilda viciously. 

“I’m afraid this is hurting her much 
more,” said Bobby. 

She went up the oak stairs to Rose- 
mary’s door. Rosemary was walking up 
and down sobbing so that it stabbed 
Bobby to the heart. She tried the door 
and found it locked. 

She called softly. “Rosemary, let me 
in, darling!” 

Rosemary’s sobbing ceased. “No, 
thank you, Aunt Bobby. I’d rather be 
alone. I don’t want any dinner, thanks. 
Please don’t bother to bring it!” 

When the meal was over, Bobby 
went out to feed the pigs, and the 
poultry. But she carried a heavier bur- 
den than usual as she went about her 
work. 

Returning from the poultry-field, an 
overwhelming lassitude came upon 
her suddenly. When she reached the 
barn she realized she could go no 
further and she sank on to the corn 
bin to rest. For a space she leaned 
there helpless; then with a supreme 
effort she gathered up her self-control. 
This was absurd. She must go in and 
get the tea. 

A man’s feet suddenly sounded in 
the yard behind her, and she started 
out of what was very nearly uncon- 
sciousness and began to fumble at the 
gate. Silas through the dusk of the late 
afternoon was close to her almost be- 
fore she had realized his presence. “I 
just walked down through the fields,” 
he said, “to see if I could lend a hand. 
What’s the matter? Gate stuck?” 

Then in a second his tone changed. 
“Why, Miss Roberta—Bobby! Are 
you ill?” 

“It—it’s just the cold that has got 
hold of me,” she said. “Could you— 
could you open the gate? It’s so 
heavy.” 

“My dear!” cried Silas. She felt the 
warmth of his body against her and had 
an odd little spasm of relief as he thrust 
his arm about her. “I'll take you in. 
Just walk! Don’t think about anything 








rise. But he still 
kneeling before 
her, took her by 
the — shoulders, 
There was that in 
his eyes which 
she found she 
could not meet. 
“Bobby,” he said, 
“how long is this 
tomfoolery to go on?” 

“I don’t know,” said Bobby weakly, 

“Tt’s downright madness,” Silas said, 
“You'll have to give in. Bobby, why go 
on till you break down? Don’t you be- 
lieve me? Can’t you trust me? You're 
overtaxing your strength every single 
day, and it won’t last. What’s going to 
happen then? Tell me that!” 

“I don’t know,” whispered Bobby 
for the third time. 

“Listen!” he said suddenly. “If 
you'll only agree to this thing, you'll 
be just as free as you are now. I'll 
never ask to know any of your secrets, 
I shall never want to go beyond that 
private gate of yours. If it’s that that’s 
holding you back, forget it!” 

Bobby was moved. Slowly the pain- 
ful color came up over her face, though 
she sought bravely to smile. Then a 
sound overhead attracted her atten- 
tion. “Oh, please, will you go?” she 
said then, “Rosemary is coming down, 
and I can’t—I can’t have another scene 
with you here. Please, Silas, please will 
you go now? Forgive me for asking 
you to!” 

“Forgive you!” said Silas. “Oh, you 
poor little soul! Poor little martyr!” 

His hands tightened upon her as 
though he would draw her to him. 
Then the sound of a step on the stairs. 
He reieased her and stood up. 

“Don’t forget I’m here!” he said 
hurriedly. “Always here and willing to 
help!” 

Before Rosemary entered he had 
swung away and gone. 

When she came in, Bobby was busy 
over the fire. 

The girl moved slowly, as if tired 
out. She reached Bobby’s side and stood 
still. “Aunt Bobby!” she said. “Well, 
dear?” replied Bobby. 

“T want to tell you something,” pur 
used Rosemary. Her eyes were heavy 
with weeping. She looked like a broker 
hearted child, and Bobby’s own heatt 
urged her again to tenderness. But she 
would not yield. 

“Well, Rosemary?” she said. 

“I just want to say this,” said Rose 
mary. “You have hurt me—terribly.’ 

“My dear,” said Bobby. “I meant to 
hurt you. Now, will you move and let 
me get the tea?” 

But Rosemary stood motionless. “I 
haven’t finished,” she said. “Aunt 
Bobby, you’re making a _ mistake. 
You're doing it out of love, I daresay, 
but that doesn’t make it any bettet. 
I’ve got to grow up, whether you tty 
to hold me back or not. Girls of my 
age are out in the world, making thei 
own living.” A sudden passion fore 
itself through the dreary flatness of het 

[Continued on page 99] 
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( Author’s Nowadays we take everything for ‘ 

Note granted! Pineapple for instance. You 
know, of course, that the finest pineapple comes 
from Hawaii. But do you know all that has 
happened to make it possible for you to serve it 
whenever ‘you wish, in all its tropic flavor? It is a 
very human story, and that is why I am telling it. 


Marion Mason Hale } 








’ 


all began in a garden down in Maine. In that garden 

among corn and beans, the seeds of a dream were sown— 
seds which have since blossomed into one of the most 
romantic stories I have ever known. 
The boy who labored in that Maine garden was James Drum- 
mond Dole—but let us call him “*Jim” Dole for that is the 
way he is known in Hawaii. 
“jim” Dole had always loved the soil. He had dreamed often 
ofa great garden of his own—perhaps in a far-off romantic 
land—under tropic skies. 
One day, there came tales of fortunes in coffee in far-off 
Hawaii. With the lure of the tropics in his blood, there was 
nothing to do but sail away—and sail he did. 





But “Jim” Dole found Hawaiian coffee fortunes more fancied 
than real. Even so, he did not leave Hawaii. In staying he 
discovered Hawaiian Pineapple. 

Hawaiian Pineapple has always been delicious—even in the 
semi-wild state in which “Jim” Dole found it. But being a 
practical idealist, he dreamed of delivering it to your tabie 
and mine—with all its delicious native flavor. 

He saw that there is one moment in the life of pineapple when 
the fruit is at its very best—just as it comes to full ripeness on 
the plant. He wanted to capture that perfection—to send us 
that field-ripened flavor though we live thousands of miles 
overseas. 

All of which to “Jim” Dole spelled—Cannery. 

For “Jim” Dole to think cannery was as good as having it— 
and he got it. But it was only a little cannery—just big enough 
to put up 45,000 cans a season. Now it has grown so great 
that it packs that many cans in half an hour. 

That first year, like our own first housekeeping years, must 
have been crowded with heartbreaks—discouragements— 
leats—and endless labor. 

But, just twenty-four years later, we find “Jim” Dole’s house- 
hold grown to the great Hawaiian Pineapple Company— 
with a pineapple garden reaching out over tens of thousands 
of sunlit acres. 

And the “kitchen” that was once so little now bustles with 
activity as thousands of workers prepare Hawaiian Pineapple 
fot your table. In 192'7 over 69,000,000 cans of Hawaiian 
Pineapple came out of that kitchen—more than one-third of 
r a pineapple that came that year from the Hawaiian 
Islands, 









be you visit the pineapple plantations you will marvel at 
he freedom from weeds. 













‘The KINGDOM 
THAT GREW OUT OFA 


LITTLE BOYS GARDEN 
& 





How do they do it? One way is with paper! Yes, with a 
special paper called “‘mulch” that keeps down the weeds around 
the plants. 

You will enjoy watching the machines laying it out in long, even 
rows and the planters going up and down the rows—punching 
holes in the paper through which the new pineapple slips are 
planted. Each year, over 30,000,000 new plants are set out that 
way on the Hawaiian Pineapple Company’s plantations. It takes 
4,000 miles of paper to do it. 

The Hawaiian Pineapple Company paid $50,000 for this idea so 
that you and I might have Hawaiian Pineapple at its very best. 





Now suppose we visit the Cannery, or “kitchen”, for it is here 
that the delicious fruit, fresh from the fields, is prepared for 
your table. 

The walls, floors and machines will engage your interest. They 
are immaculate. So are the workers, with their clean rubber gloves, 
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tough shell, then whisks off the top, slices off the bottom, and 
finally cuts out the core. And it does all these things in less than 
a second. 

Without such marvelous machines Hawaiian Pineapple might 
still be a rare dainty served only at our finest feasts. Instead, it 
goes from fruit to can in 91 seconds. 

Speed! Yes—speed is vital in capturing the luscious flavor of the 
fresh fruit. Seconds count. That delectable taste of Hawaiian 
Pineapple must be caught—and is. 
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Now a pineapple kingdom all their own: It came about in this 
fashion. 

We liked “Jim” Dole’s kind of Hawaiian Pineapple—liked thi 
luscious flavor—the delicate texture produced by careful plant 
breeding and equally careful canning—liked it so much that the 





WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS AND CANNERS OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 


pe ee ee | 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company soon had to have more land. 
Men searched the world but nowhere else could they find 
another Hawaii. The magic of Hawaiian soil, sunshine and 
climate have produced a fruit that has never been equalled. 
The experts looked again—and behold, in their own back 
yard they discovered the forgotten island of Lanai, barren and 
unpopulated. 

It promised to be wonderful pineapple land, so the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company bought it, built roads—reared a model 
city for the workers—and began to prepare 20,000 of Lanai's 
90,000 acres for Hawaiian Pineapple growing. Today, “Jim” 
Dole’s Company controls 63% of all the choice pineapple 
lands of the islands. 

Some day you must see these things—you must come to 
Hawaii. And when you do you will see Hawaiian Pineapples 
growing in the fields, beautiful in their parade of gorgeous 
color. 





And your love for things nicely done will carry your interest 
through every step from plant to can. You will see, too, how 
much “Jim” Dole and the Hawaiian Pineapple Company are 
doing to serve you with the finest of Hawaiian Pineapple. 
When you have seen all this—you will begin to wonder, 
because all of it started from a little boy’s dream—in a garden 
down in Maine. 

And you will leave “Jim™ Doie there on his broad acres— 
dreaming perhaps of an even finer fruit than the glorious 
thing he has already produced—-Canned Hawaiian Pineapple. 


* * * * 


Norte: Of course this is only part of the romantic story of 
Hawaiian Pineapple and the man who has done so much to 
make it available to all the world. The whole story is told in 
a lovely booklet which the coupon below will bring you. 
Included in this booklet are 30 new Hawaiian Pineapple 
recipes furnished by three famous culinary experts. Since it is 
free why not send for it today? 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
COMPANY teh. 


San Francisco 


Honolulu 
HAWAII 


Free... 
gee 















Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Dept. M88 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Send me FREE “The Kingdom That Grew Out of a Little 
Boy's Garden,” with its story of James D. Dole and the 


30 delightful new Hawasian Pineapple recipes. 
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Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad; 
Double Mint is 5 a pack— 


That’s what makes me glad! 
MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE 


WRIGLEY’S Double Mint provides 
a lasting Peppermint treat—taste 
the new and better Peppermint 
flavor—full strength, satisfying. 


Easy to remember: Double Mint. 


Use it regularly after eating—it 
makes the breath sweet and the 
mouth clean and wholesome. 


After every meal \j 
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THE GATE MARKED PRIVATE 


[Continued from page 96] 


yoice. “I’m going out into it to make 
my own living like the rest.” 

“You are talking great nonsense, 
dear,” said Bobby patiently. “In an- 
other siX Or seven years perhaps we 
will discuss this question.” 

“We are going to discuss it now,” 
gid Rosemary, and what had been a 
mere quiver in her voice rang out in 
open challenge. 

“J won’t wait till I’m twenty-five 
before I begin to live. I’m going to 
lve now! If you try to hold me in, 
well, 1 shall break away, that’s all. 
And—and it won’t be my fault, Aunt 
Bobby. It’ll be yours!” 

“Rosemary!” said Bobby, and her 
voice held a deep reproach. 

Rosemary winced at the pain in the 
beloved voice. “I can’t help it,” she 
said. “I don’t want to hurt you. But 
I'm not a child any longer. You didn’t 
wait till ycu were twenty-five. Why, 
you were engaged when you were nine- 
teen.” 

Bobby did not speak at once, and 
when she did, her voice came almost in 
a whisper. “My dear,” she said, “I 
don’t think I can discuss this any fur- 
ther now. Perhaps you are right. Any- 
how—” her voice had a piteous note 
—‘I can’t go on.” 

“Aunt Bobby!” Rosemary was close 
to her in an instant. “I’ve been a beast. 
But—Aunt Bobby—it isn’t all beastli- 
ness that has made me say what I have. 
Don’t—don’t be angry with me for 
growing up!” 

Bobby’s arms came out to her, and 
as Rosemary went into them passion- 
ately and clasped her fiercely close, 
she murmured soft words over her that 
went straight to the girl’s heart. 

“My darling, don’t be angry with me 
for wanting to keep you safe! My pre- 
cious baby girl! My Rosemary!” 


I ew days that followed were singu- 
larly quiet. Rosemary’s brief rebel- 
lion was evidently over. 

She spent hours every evening por- 
ing over her German play, and often 
her eyes were heavy with fatigue and 
misery, but Bobby would not see. She 
dared not show weakness, for Rose- 
mary must be made to learn obedience 
and self-control. 

She found it very difficult nowadays 
to maintain her usual cheery energy. 
There were times when a heavy sense 
of foreboding weighed her down, and 
tiny lines which had never shown be- 
fore had begun to gather about her eyes 
and brow. In repose her face was no 
Icnger serene, but wistful and some- 
times anxious. Neither Rosemary nor 
Matilda noticed the change in her, 
both being too deeply engrossed in 
their own affairs. Silas would -have 
noted it, but his opportunities had been 
curtailed by a note written him by 
Bobby. 


“Dear Mr. Hickory! I want to thank 
you for your more than kind. offer 
of partnership. I have considered it 
very carefully, as you desired, but I 
find it quite impossible to avail myself 
of it. Please do not think me ungraci- 
ous Or in any way unappreciative and 
Iam of course always pleased to dis- 
cuss farm matters with you, but please 
When we meet let it be for business 
only, and not more often than business 
demands. 

With my renewed thanks, 

Yours sincerely, 
Roberta Wendholme.” 


Silas’s reply to this had been con- 
tained in one sentence. “I accept your 
decision without reservation till further 
notice. S. H.” 

Bobby took Rosemary down with 





her to the Parish Room to help at the 
rummage sale, where Percy Hudson 
found her and greeted her with a 
whoop of welcome. 

“T say, chuck this stuff and come out 
with us for a spin! The Old Bean’s 
here.” 

Rosemary’s face lighted up as Bobby 
had not seen it glow for days, but it 
sobered. “Afraid I’m busy, Percy.” 

“Rats!” said Percy. “It is rats, isn’t 
it, Miss Wendholme?” appealingly. 

She smiled at him. “I think it is too 
cold for motoring in the open.” 

“Tl wrap her up,” said Percy. “Do 
let her come, I say! I’ll bring her back 
in good condition, I promise.” 

Bobby set down her bundle. “Would 
you like to go, Rosemary?” she said. 

Rosemary stood up, eagerness flashed 
into her face. “I should love it!” 

Bobby felt a swift pang at her heart. 
She could not have refused it had she 
tried. “Yes, go, darling!” she said. 
“It'll do you good. Be back for lunch!” 

Rosemary flung her arms impulsively 
round her neck. “Thank you!” she 
breathed, and was gone like an arrow. 

The Old Bean, standing by his two- 
seater car, greeted Rosemary with a 
beaming face. “This is slap-up!” he de- 
clared with enthusiasm. 

“Who’s going to drive?” said Percy. 

“T am,” said the Old Bean. 

“Oh, do let’s start!” cried Rosemary, 
literally dancing with impatience, and 
in five seconds they were splashing in 
and out of the puddles down the vil- 
lage street and Rosemary was laughing 
merrily for the sheer joy of freedom. 

“We're too late for the meet,” said 
the Old Bean. 

“Oh, don’t let’s bother about the 
hounds!” begged Rosemary. “Let’s just 
go as far as ever we can before we 
have to turn back!” 

He looked at her through his glasses 
which made his eyes seem greener than 
they actually were. Then they shot for- 
ward over the road, while Rosemary 
laughed again in sheer enjoyment. 

They came to a stand on a wide 
furze-covered common over which the 
seagulls flew in the fitful sunshine. 

“What a heavenly place!” cried 
Rosemary. “We must be near the sea.” 

“Foley Beacon is only about six 
miles farther on,” said the Old Bean, 
“T thought perhaps we might get as 
far if we stuck to it.” 

“We' can’t,” said Percy. “She’s got 
to be back to lunch.” 

So they ali sat in the sunshine and 
ate some chocolate which they found in 
the Old Bean’s pocket; then the Old 
Bean climbed into the dickey-seat and 
Percy took his place at the wheel. 

He was a far less experienced driver 
than the Old Bean, but Rosemary 
exulted in speed, and very soon his 
recklessness had her spellbound. 

“What are you going to do for 
Christmas?” asked Percy suddenly. 

“Rosemary looked at him with round 
cyes of scorn. “Same as usual, I sup- 
pose. What do we ever do besides 
breathe?” 

“Well, what about this Boxing Day 
show at Bode? If you're still game—” 

“T’m game!” said Rosemary. 

He leaned slightly towards her. 
“Well, don’t tell the Old Bean, because 
he’s off it. He’s a bit of an aunt, you 
know. We'll do as we said. I'll come 
round and pick you up about nine. I’ll 
wait at the end of the lane. And we'll 
have an almighty spree. How’s that?” 

Rosemary’s eyes glowed. “Percy!” 
she breathed. “How—heavenly!” 

He laughed again at her. Her eager- 
ness lent spice to the adventure. 
“Right!” he said. “Today week.” 
[Continued in OctoBER McCatv’s] 













































| ADOREE $12.50 


THIS season wheneach costume in 
| ++ your clothes-press is so refresh- 
ing,sonew,soentirely different from 
its neighbor, your sense of harmony 
will urge you to select more shoes 
than ever before—a pair to com- 


plete the scheme of every costume. 


At first thought, that sounds de- 
lightful—and highly extravagant! 
But study the shoes sketched on 
this page. They are in the new 
‘‘Mode Feminine,” yet the three 
pairs together cost less than $30! 


For Queen Quality makes it very 
practical to have a shoe wardrobe 
as complete as your collection of 
frocks—and still keep well within 
your allowance for autumn clothes. 


Queen Quality has designed a num- 
ber of afternoon slippers with the 
elaborate cut-work and attenuated 
straps that Paris wears as you read 
this. Genuine reptiles (they are 





Three Candidates For 


YOUR SHOE WAR 





NATALUS $8.50 






































‘DROBE 


MIO $7.50 


smarter than ever) have been used 
for stunning street pumps and to 
trim lighter, more formal shoes. 


Suede receives effective treatment 
in afternoon and semi-sports shoes. 


At the shop in your city which fea- 
tures Queen Quality shoes it will 
be impossible for you to be extrava- 
gant, for most prices are $12.50, 
$10, $8.50 or $7.50. And for as 
little as $6 and $6.50 there are also 
many attractive modelsto make your 
shoe wardrobe smart and complete. 









THOMAS G. PLANT CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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; A tilt-top table 
distinctly artistic ... a “XS 
handy magazine rack that lends a 
touch to the home. . . these are 
just two of the many Larkin Pre- 
miums yours for a lovelier home. 
Over 1600 Premiums 
Your Larkin Catalog 


shows you 1600 valu- 
able Larkin Premiums 

























handsome _fur- 
niture . gleaming 
silverware . . pretty 






lamps. . . rich rugs and 
other things to make 
home more inviting. In 
it you will find over 800 
Larkin Products—pure 
foods, soaps, _ toilet 
articles, laundry sup- 
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can push the whole weight of his 
shoulder against the needle. Every one 
of my men will have his own sewing 
kit. Needles will average large; button- 
holes will be “ready made”; thread 
fairly heavy, and wax of a special grade 
to withstand moisture. 

Cooking comes next to sewing in 
vital importance. A man may lose his 
life through a poorly sewn shirt or 
boot; whereas few men have ever died 
through ill cooked food—that is, not 
in the space of time a polar voyage 
takes. 

We shall have a professional male 
cook and assistant along. Their skill 
must keep us in fresh bread, an impor- 
tant factor to health. They will see that 
we have duff on Sundays, an appetiz- 
ing stew on feast days, and a birthday 
cake or banquet menu occasionally. 

But the Head Cook will no doubt 
need assistance from time to time. 
Fifty-five arctic appetites are a terrible 
menace to any larder. I propose to give 
him routine assistance from our regu- 
lar staff. Likely we shall take turns 
helping for a week at a time and in 
time we may develop some real cooks. 

Strange to say, washing dishes is 
one of the least of our worries. My 
experience is that first, men use fewer 
dishes when they have to do the wash- 
ing; and second, this is a “lame duck” 
job which can always be done by some 
one with a sprained ankle, lumbago, 
or something of the sort. 

We shall use porcelain dishes. On 
our North Pole Voyage generous but 
untrained help in the galley broke so 
many china dishes that we had to wire 
to Norway for a new set. 


When a man is ill he can get no bet- 
ter panacea than the skilled nursing of 
a woman. We must be our own nurses 
in case of emergency. Yet this may 
not be a hardship after all. During my 
earlier years in the Navy there were 
only men nurses, recruited from the 
ranks of ordinary sailors. For centuries 
seafarers have tended each other’s 
wants in times of need. 

Our surgeon must, of course, take 
the initiative in anything of this sort. 
He has come into contact with the 
training of nurses in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore; and he is skilled 
in his own profession. So we count on 
him to read the patient’s mind, which 
is at the bottom of all good nursing. 

I don’t deny that life cooped up in 
a small base will be monotonous de- 
spite the enormous amount of work 
that we have to do. As a pallid anti- 
dote for the absence of women I have 
listed a few plans and articles that 
may help. There is the “property box” 
which every expedition carries with 
wigs and costumes for an occasional 
minstrel show in the dark months and 
our library has a supply of standard 
novels and detective stories. 

In closing let me quote from one 
antarctic explorer’s letters. “During 
weeks when temperatures of 50 to 70 
below zero made outside occupation 
impossible, we found consolation in 
arguments and games, while now and 
then a man drifted away to. look se- 
cretly at a much thumbed photograph 
of wife or sweetheart.” 

I think that tells the story better 
than I can. Doing without women is 
just part of our sacrifice. 
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harboring Catholics, and, no doubt, 
added ones for sheltering Spaniards. 
For your own sake and for mine, then, 
let it be clear that I am your prisoner, 
and that it is as your prisoner that I 
abide here. You will remember, too, 
that we are committed to it by what 
you told Master Gervase yesterday 
morning. Without that he would have 
taken me, and I know not how it might 
have fared with me.” 

But he suspected that she was not 
listening. The mention of Gervase’s 
name had made her thoughtful. And 
they paced on in silence until at length 
she roused herself and sighed. 

“Since you insist, sir, yourself shall 
name your ransom.” 

He smiled wistfully. “Be it so,” he 
said. “Depend upon it that I shall do 
myself full justice. It remains for you 
now to aid me obtain it.” 

“And that?” she cried, thinking that 
here surely he must find himself com- 
pletely baffled. 

But his resource was unfailing. “I 
will write a letter,” he said, “and I 
must depend upon you to see it car- 
ried. From the port yonder there are 
daily sailings of fishing-yawls, and other 
such craft. You must find me one to 
bear my message. It were not safe for 
an English boat to make a Spanish port, 
but all is well with France, and my 
letter shall be addressed to one I know 
in Nantes. The rest we leave to him.” 

Thus it was agreed. He wrote his 
letter—in Latin that it might elude any 
vulgar person of curiosity to investi- 
gate its contents—and she cast about 
her for some means to dispatch it as 
he had begged. Very opportunely came 
Master Gervase to Trevanion Chase 
at the end of two days spent in the 
sulks. 


She met him in the cool of the hall 
and advanced to greet him with a dis- 
tracting shyness that entirely routed 
what was left of his ill-humor, silenc- 
ing all the ill things he had rehearsed 
to tell her. 

“Where have you tarried these three 
days, Gervase?” she questioned him. 

“T have had affairs,” he answered, 
“and I deemed that you would not be 
needing me.” 

“Faith, I never need you, sir. Yet 
being accustomed to seeing you—” 

“Margy!” he cried, and held out his 
arms to her. 

“What now?” Her eyes grew wide in 
simulated innocence. 

“Naught,” he growled, his arms fall- 
ing back to his sides. “How fares his 
lordship?” 

“My father is very well, thank you.” 

“And your Spaniard?” quoth he. 

“Don Pedro? He too is well.” 

He laughed contemptuously. “What 
are you going to do with this marvel 
of the ages?” 

“Why, send him home as soon as his 
ransom comes.” 

He stared at her. Then he whistled 
dolefully. “If he waits until then he’ll 
need to wait indeed.” 

“T think not,” said she. “He has writ 
a letter to a man in Nantes, who will 
proceed with all speed to Spain to ob- 
tain the ransom.” 

“You'd best get this letter of his to 
Nantes,” said Gervase, standing gloom- 
ily by her chair. 

She looked up at him. 

“°Tis what I desire,” she confessed. 
“Though perhaps I shall miss him a 
little. He is so wondrous agreeable a 
companion, and we—” 

“Where is the letter?” Gervase de- 

[Continued on page 101] 
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[Continued from page 100] 


manded his voice rough with anger. 

“Why, what now?” She rose, con- 
sidering him in surprise. “What is the 
letter to you, Gervase?” 

“Jl find a skipper to carry it to 
Nantes. It shall be there within a week 
at most. Another week, and we shall 
have the Spaniard’s ransom, and so he 
may go his ways to Spain, or to the 
devil.” 

Now that she had brought him to 
this pitch, she stood considering, as if 
doubtful of adopting the course that 
he suggested. “ Tis a shrewd notion!” 
she admitted musingly. “And if you'll 
do it—” 

“Give me the letter. I know a boat 
that puts to sea at dawn, and if the 
price will warrant it she’ll even run 
to the Loire without trouble.” 

He thought it well to be 
rid of so illustrious, weal- 
thy, and accomplished a 
gentleman without delay. 

She ran to fetch it, and 
delivered it to him, beg- 
ging him to go at once 
upon this business. He 
sighed, clapped his bonnet 
on his head, and went out 
into the sunlight. At the 
foot of the steps he met 
Don Pedro. The Spaniard 
bowed gravely; Gervase 
nodded, and went on with- 
out a word to him sternly and silently. 


wg story of the Spaniard’s presence 
at Trevanion Chase was soon about 
the village, and it was known that he 
was one who had come ashore alone 
from the galleon which had foundered 
and of which a deal of wreckage had 
been gathered in the cove. The con- 


stable felt it his duty to pay Lord © 


Garth a visit on this matter, and to 
drop a hint that it behooved him to 
lay the affair before the justices. 

His lordship, to save himself trouble 
and cut short the visit, curtly explained 
the situation, announced it as his opin- 
ion that, Don Pedro being formally the 
Lady Margaret’s prisoner, there was 
no more to be done in the matter. To 
clinch the argument, he presented the 
constable with a crown, and dispatched 
him to the kitchen to get drunk. Thus 
his lordship won peace, as did his 
daughter and her prisoner. 

There is no denying she found much 

to admire and like in this versatile, 
witty, accomplisiied gallant whose 
training had passed him through every 
court of Europe. She realized that by 
contrast with him Gervase Scoresby 
was as boorish in his ways as in ap- 
pearance, and a certain gentle pity— 
not at all the kind of pity that is akin 
to love—came to clothe her thoughts 
of the sulky, brooding, honest lad. 
_ And the lad came and went, observ- 
ing the Spaniard ever in her company, 
and his soul grew more bitter, his face 
more overcast each day. At times he 
would join them, and his feelings would 
drive him into foolish attempts to be- 
little Don Pedro, to permit himself to 
sneer at the Spaniard and at Spain, 
and to plunge into contests of wits in 
which he was no match for the smooth 
and subtle and deadly Don. He came 
out worsted ever, covered with shame, 
and made to feel ignoble by the other’s 
unfailing but double-edged courtesy. 

At last he went in quest of Lord 
Garth. 

“My lord,” he said bluntly, “I am 
Come to tell you that it is time you 
kept an eye upon your daughter. She 
and that plaguey Spaniard are over- 
much together.” 

His lordship looked up peevishly 
from a colossal volume of Herodotus. 






“You are come to tell me that Mar- 
garet is a fool,” said he. “I say you’re 
a fool to think so.” And there was 
finality in his tone. 

But Gervase was not thus to be put 
off. “If you would say but a word to 
Margey, my lord—” 

“Good lack!” roared his exasperated 
lordship. “Must I do your wooing for 
you?” 

“°Tis that Spaniard stops the way,” 
grumbled Gervase. “Even now he sits 
at her feet in the arbor, thrumming his 
infernal lute and languishing his South- 
ern love songs.” 

“And you dally here while this is do- 
ing?” cried his lordship. “Away with 
you at once, and send her to me. I'll 

make an end of this. She shall wed 

you in a week!” 

Gervase swaggered off 
to the arbor. “Margy,” he 
announced, “his lordship 
asks for you. He is in 
haste.” 

She departed and the 
two men were left togeth- 
er. The Don, having bow- 
ed, sat down again, ignor- 
ing Gervase entirely, and 
his fingers idly swept the 
strings of his instrument. 
Gervase suddenly saw in 
this action a deliberate in- 
sult. He resented it, and 
by way of signifying his resentment, 
having lost his head, he suddenly dash- 
ed the lute from the thrummer’s hands. 

Surprise rippled across Don Pedro’s 
handsome ivory face; then his eyes 
narrowed, and he smiled a very deadly 
smile as he considered the aggressor’s 
fiery countenance. 

“May one inquire, sir,” quoth the 
smiling Spaniard, “precisely what your 
meaning be—if, indeed, you have one?” 

“My meaning!” quoth Gervase 
stormily. And then, perceiving that he 
had no such meaning as he could an- 
nounce in words, he simply glowered. 
Inspired at last, he flung the onus of 
discovering his meaning upon the other, 
“Does it need to be made clearer?” he 

demanded. 

The Spaniard uncrossed his graceful 
legs, and rose with a sigh, his face as- 
suming a weary, melancholy look. 
“Must I assume that you intended me 
a deliberate affront?” 

“Will it strain your capacity for as- 
sumption?” wondered Gervase fiercely. 

The smiling don bowed slightly, with 
infinite mockery. “What shall I do to 
please you?” 

“If you ply your sword as keenly as 
your tongue, you should do fine things,” 
quoth Gervase, sneering. 

“Do not be alarmed,” was the smooth 
answer. “Perhaps you do not realize 
the situation. If you kill me, there 
would be none to question your right to 
do it; but if I were to kill you, it is 
odds these countrymen of yours would 
hang me, in spite of my rank.” 

Gervase paused in the act of peeling 
off his doublet. Dismay overspread his 
honest face. It was, indeed, a point 
that had escaped him, anu he had no 
desire to take his enemy at such a dis- 
advantage. 

But Don Pedro smiled upon him. 
“Therefore you have no cause for 
alarm,” he said again, with that taunt- 
ing confidence. 

“You are mighty sure of yourself,” 
said Gervase. 

“Of course,” the Don agreed. “Could 
I consent to meet you else? Consider 
that, being a prisoner on parole, to risk 
being killed were to be lacking in hon- 
or, since to die by an act in which I 
have a part were tantamount to break- 

[Continued on page 102 | 
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ing prison. You see, then, that I must 
be sure of the issue, or I should not 
engage.” 

This was too much for Gervase. The 
cold bombast of it disgusted him. He 
flung aside his doublet, and untrussed 
his sword points. 

Don Pedro, lithe and graceful, en- 
tirely composed, waited, bending the 
long steel like a whip in his two hands, 
whilst his opponent completed his prep- 
arations. 

At length their blades engaged. 

Gervase’s first sensation was aston- 
ishment, to find the slashing cuts he 
aimed at the lithe Don Pedro, with all 
the weight of his brawn behind them, 
spend themselves vainly upon the 
empty air, or turn powerless as they 
met that closely played, deflecting 
blade. It was like witchcraft, as if the 
Spaniard’s sword were a magic rod, 
which at contact robbed his own, and 
his arm with it, of all strength. Then 
he grew angry, and his play became 
wilder. Don Pedro might have killed 
him twenty times without exertion. It 
was, indeed, this lack of exertion on 
the Spaniard’s part that infuriated the 
sturdy seaman. The fellow scarcely 
stirred, and kept his arm shortened and 
almost immovable, doing little more 
than turn his wrist this way and that. 

Gervase broke ground, and began to 
breathe heavily. Don Pedro circled to 
face him, but scarcely moved from his 
spot. Once Gervase made as it to hurl 
himself forward to come to grips with 
his opponent; but he was checked by 
the Spaniard’s point held in line with 
his breast; if he advanced he must im- 
pale himself upon it. 

“Have a care of approaching me too 
closely,” came Don Pedro’s suave ad- 
monition. “I would not have an acci- 
dent occur. I fear you are becoming 
heated. It is that you use the edge too 
much; you labor with your arm. Short- 
en it, my friend, and let your wrist 
work more.” 

‘’Sdeath!” roared Gervase. “Do you 
give me lessons?” 

“On my soul and honor, you sorely 
need them,” said the affable Don Pedro. 

* As to what happened next Gervase 
was not quite clear. He knew that he 
iunged, and this time his blade ran 
along the other’s until hilt clashed on 
hilt. Then, quite suddenly, Don Pedro’s 
left hand shot out and closed upon his 
wrist. The Spaniard dropped his sword, 
seized Gervase’s by the quillons, and 
wrenched it from his hand before the 
lad so much as suspected his design. 

Sick with humiliation, Gervase stood 
before him, oddly pale under his tan, 
despite the heat in which the combat 
had put him. There was more than this 
defeat to crush him. As if in itself that 
were not shame enough, he caught a 
glimpse of Margaret standing at the 
corner of the hedge, wide-eyed, white- 
faced, and with parted lips. 

Margaret flung forward, her eyes 


aflash with anger. “What’s this?” she. 


cried, turning first to one and then to 
the other, and scorning each in turn. 

“Will you give me leave apart with 
Master Scoresby?” said Margaret, with 
a haughtiness that made a command 
of her request. 

Don Pedro bowed serenely, and left 
them. 

“Gervase,” said she, “the truth! 
What passed between you?” 

He told her bluntly and truthfully, 
swallowing his shame. She tapped her 
foot impatiently, her eyes very angry. 

“You were bent upon saving me the 
trouble of disobeying my father,” said 
she. 

He knew full well to what she allud- 
ed. But the heart was all gone out of 





him. He hung his head. He perceived 
how fitting it was that she should re- 
fuse to marry such an oaf as himself. 
He had not the courage to plead his 
cause. 

“Well? Why don’t you answer me? 
Or have you talked yourself dumb with 
Don Pedro?” 

“Perhaps I have,” he answered mis- 
erably. 

“Perhaps you have!” she cried. 
“Good lack! Would it have helped you 
to have got yourself killed.” 

In reply to that he set her a question 
which he might well have set himself— 
aye, and found the answer to it. 

“Since you would not have cared, 
why all this heat and pother?” 

“Who says I would not?” she snap- 
ped, and almost bit her tongue out 
when the words were sped. 

He stared at her, and fell to trem- 
bling. 

“Margy!” he cried, his voice ringing. 
“Wouldst have cared, Margy?” 

“Ts’t not plain?” she countered. 
“Do we want the justices here to know 
how you met your death, and a scandal 
about our heads that may send an echo 
as far as London?” 

He gulped, and lapsed back into de- 
jection. “Was that—was that ail you 
meant?” he pleaded. 

“What else should I mean? What 
else could you suppose, I meant? Get 
you dressed, man. My father is asking 
for you.” And she turned on her heel 
to depart. 

Yet as he was trussing his points, 
she came back to him. 

“Gervase,” she said, very grave and 
demure now. “You'll promise me that 
we shail have no more of this?” 

“Any,” he answered bitterly, “I 
promise.” 

“Vou swear it?” she insisted; and for 
all that he swore it, he had not the wit, 
it seems, to fathom her. But then what 
man may fathom a woman who, in her 
sweet perversity, refuses to be fathom- 
ed? Yet with a little coxcombry he 
might now have achieved it. But then 
there was no coxcombry in Gervase 
Scoresby. 


T= worldly importance of Don 
Pedro de Mendoza y Luna was to 
be inferred from the amazing celerity 
put forth to serve him by the recipients 
of that letter dispatched to Nantes. 
Their speed was so little short of mirac- 
ulous that within some eighteen days of 
the sailing of the yawl that had borne 
the letter there came one day a French- 
man to Trevanion Chase with the an- 
swer—“Monseigneur, Don Diego waits 
you aboard the brig in which we sailed 
from Cadiz. A boat will come for you 
at dusk. It were scarce wise to come 
before.” 

From under his arm he took an ob- 
long package sewn up in a stout canvas 
wrapper and profusely sealed. 

“Here, Monseigneur.” 

With his dagger, Don Pedro ripped 
away the canvas and laid bare an ebony 
box. On a cushion of purple velvet lay 
a string of s..::imering pearls, every 
bead nigh as large as a sparrow’s egg. 

The messenger departed. Don Pedro 
lightly tied the two silken ends of the 
pearl string together to form a loop, 
and went back to the dining room. 
Margaret was alone in the window-seat. 
She glanced round as he entered. “Is 
all well?” she asked him. 

“All is very well, my lady,” answered 
he, and sauntered across to her. 

He stood beside, then suddenly and 
very softly he raised his hands, and let 
the splendid necklace slip over her 
golden head. She felt the touch upon 
[Continued on page 103] 
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AN ACT OF FAITH 


[Continued from page 102] 


her hair, and then quite cold upon her 
bare neck; and she leapt of a sudden 
to her feet, her cheeks aflame. She 
had thought it was the touch of his 
fingers upon her. 

Then, perceiving her mistake, and 
seeing the necklace hanging there upon 
her white skin, she laughed a little. “Sir, 
I vow you startled me,” she cried. “But 
what is this?” and her fingers gripped 
the pearls. 

“The ransom that I have had fetched 
from Spain,” he ‘answered simply. 

“But—” she was aghast. She knew 
something of the value of jewels, 
enough to discern that here upon her 
bosom lay a fortune. “But this, sir—it 
is beyond all reason, it is of enormous 


ce. 

“Tt is,” said he, “that I value myself 
highly.” 2 9, ” 

“Tt is a prince’s ransom,” she con- 
tinued. 

“T am almost a prince,” he deprecat- 
ed. “But shall we waste words upon so 
slight a thing in an hour when every 
word of yours to me is become more 
precious than all the foolish pearls 
upon that string?” She stared, and he 
explained himself. “The ransom 1s de- 
livered, and the hour of my departure 
is approaching—too swiftly, alas! So 
that I have your leave, your consent, 
your release from my parole, I sail to- 
night for Spain.” 

“So soon?” she said, and he thought 
a shade crossed her lovely face. 

His breath came a little more quick- 
ly. “So soon?”. you say. “I thank you 
for those words. They are the very 
seed of hope. They lend me audacity 
to dare a deed in which I must have 
faltered. Margaret,” he murmured, 
coming closer. It was the first time he 
hed pronounced her name. “Margaret, 
must I go as I came? Must I go alone?” 

“You'll have friends on board, I 
make no doubt,” she answered with 
simulated lightness, seeking to steady 
the frightened fluttering of her heart. 

“Friends?” he echoed, 
“it is not friends I lack, 
nor power, nor wealth. I 
need some one to share 
all this—to share all that 
I can bestow, and I can 
bestow so much. Will you 
waste your life in this bar- 
barous corner of a barbar- 
ous land, when I can open 
all the world to you, ren- 
der you rich and powerful, 
envied, the jewel of a 
Court, a queen of queens. 
Margaret, bid me hope!” 

He could not have made his meaning 

plainer. He said no word of love, and 
yet every word he uttered spoke of it. 
The prospect he held out was an allur- 
Ing one; it was all that he said it was, 
and for a second, perhaps, it tempted 
her; to be powerful, rich, and envied; 
to move in the great world, to handle 
destinies, perhaps. And then the honest 
face of Gervase rose before her, his sad 
blue eyes regarded her with stern sor- 
Tow. She grew calm and sane again. 
e ‘Don Pedro,” she answered gently, 
T will not affect to misunderstand you. 
I thank you for the honor, but”—she 
shrugged—“it may not be.” 

‘Why not?” His right arm flung out 
had almost closed about her. 

She looked him squarely in the face, 
ier eyes candid and pure and true. 
Because I do not love you,” she an- 
swered firmly. 

He took her hand, he bowed low, 
sighing, and then he bore it respect- 
ully to his lips. Outwardly nothing 
showed of his inward suffering. He had 
been well-schooled in the art of self- 
Possession. So whilst his hunger for 





her gnawed his very heart, outwardly 
——— his cool, impassive smiling 
self. 

It was still daylight when they sup- 
ped that evening, and when the meal 
was done, Don Pedro made his lordship 
a very formal, graceful speech of 
thanks for the generous entertainment 
he had received at Trevanion Chase. 

A servant fetched Don Pedro his 
weapons, hat and cloak. Margaret went 
with him to the hall, and down the 
steps to the garden, with scarce a 
word spoken between them. At the 
edge of the spinney she halted deter- 
mined and put forth her hand. 

“We part here, then, Don Pedro,” 
she announced. 

She saw the pain in his melancholy 
eyes. 

“Ah, not yet!” he implored her. “See, 
I have been a very model of circum- 
spection. Since you said what you said 
to me this noon, by no single word or 
glance have I importuned you. Yet I 
ask of you now one little thing. Walk 
with me but a little further, to that 
blessed spot in the dell where first my 
eyes were gladdened with the lovely 
sight of you. There, where I looked my 
first upon you, let me look my last— 
of your sweet charity! Margaret!” 

She was not stone to resist so elo- 
quent, so humble, so heart-broken a 
supplication. Besides—as he said—it 
was a little thing he asked of her. She 
consented, and in silence they came 
to their first meeting place. 

“°Twas here,” said she. “Yonder you 
stood on that white rock when Brutus 
leapt at you.” 

He sighed. “ ’Twas here, you say, 
and on the very spot, careful of an 
inch of ground, you pause. Well, well!” 

“Nay, nay!” she answered him, her 
heart responding to the touch of that 
skilful player. “I’ll bear you company 
yet a little farther.” 

He breathed his thanks, and they 
went on adown the dell. And as they 
went there came from the 
beach below the grating of 
a keel upon the shingle. 
Forth from the shadows 
of the trees they stepped 
onto the edge of the sands 
that shimmered in the eve- 
ning light. By the water’s 
edge yonder was a boat, 
and a dark group of men 
upon the shore. 

At sight of them Don 
Pedro raised his voice, and 
called some words in Span- 
ish. Two men came speed- 
ing towards them. Margaret put forth 
her hand for the third time. 

“Farewell!” she cried, and turned to 


EYNC tee 


go. 
But he sprang suddenly upon her, his 

arms went round her, and he held her 

close and powerless as in a snare. 

“Don Pedro!” Anger rang in her 
voice. She sought to struggle, but he 
held her firmly. 

At last she grasped the full villainy 
of his purpose, and a scream sped up- 
wards through the dell. Came a roar 
from above to answer her. Aimost in- 
articulate though it was, her heart told 
her whose the answering voice. She 
thrilled at the sound of it as never yet 
she had thrilled. Twice she called his 
name in ringing, fearful accents. 

“Gervase! Gervase!” 

And then a cloak was flung about her 
head.-She was lifted from her feet by 
powerful arms, and hurried away. 

They gained the boat as Gervase 
came bursting through the trees onto 
the beach. The boat floated clear as 
Gervase reached the water’s edge. 
[ Concluded in OctoBeR McCatv’s] 
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“Misery loves company. And a 
corn is misery’s best pal, until 
Blue =jay comes along and breaks 
up the beautiful friendship.” So 
writes Claire Luce, premiere 
danseusé in Ziegfeld’s “Follies.” 


Million dollar feet cannot afford to 
take chances with dangerous self-par- 
ing . . . Leading stage stars, dancers, 
and athletes use Blue=jay because it is 
both safe and sure... The medication 
is “controlled”; you cannot put on too 
much or too little. . . The relief is im- 
mediate, for the velvety plaster relieves 
shoe-pressure and pain at once ... The 
corn usually ends with one plaster, 
invariably with the second or third 
.. The new Blue=jay with the new 
style white pad is now at all drug stores 
.. For calluses and bunions use Blue=jay 
Bunion and Callus Plasters. 
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and gain a beautiful, clear complexion. 
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Women with compiexions that 
seemed permanently clouded, too sen- 
sitive, or coarse-textured, have found 
a way to attain a clear, soft skin. 


Women with a continual succession 
of blackheads and blemishes, have 
found that this simple daily treatment 
would often clear away even serious 
skin disorders, in a reasonable time. 


Yet there is no mystery about it. 
It is not one of those drastic, some- 
times even dangerous, remedies which 
women often use, and which physicians 
will tell you are worse than useless. It 
is simply a method of keeping the skin 


functioning normally. 


To reach below the skin surface 


Deep down in the under layers of your 
skin is where the trouble starts. Tiny 
glands secreting moisture, pores throw- 
ing off poisons, capillaries rushing fresh 
blood in and carrying off infection — 
here isa delicate balance of forces. With 
healthy vigor andactivity comes a clear, 
fresh complexion. Too much or too 
little stimulation, and there starts that 
long succession of blemishes and faults 
that women are constantly seeking to 
avoid. 

To cleanse the pores, to restore the puls- 
ing of the capillaries, to carry off infection, 
and then to stop new infection before it starts 
—thousands of women have learned the 
daily use of Resincl Soap. Cleansing, sooth- 
ing, mildly stimulating, Resinol sinks deep 
into the pores and starts the skin again act- 
ing norrnally. 

In thousands of homes Resinol Soap is 
today the only toilet soap in use—for baby’s 
tender skin, for shampooing, for the bath. 
Note its clean, tonic odor. 


For the more serious affections 
RESINOL OINTMENT has for years 


been successful in relieving even stubborn 
skin affections. Rashes and eczema—often 
itching, unpleasant and embarrassing—will 
in many cases vanish promptly. Thousands 
have wondered at the QUICKNESS of its 
action. Resinol is absolutely harmless. It 
will not irritate even the delicate texture of 
an infant’s skin. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 





Dept. 2-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap, and a‘ sample of Resinol Oint- 
ment—enough for several days’ ordinary use. 
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a birthday cake at the end. 

The family came in rapid succession, 
bearing white tissue paper parcels 
which they were careful to leave in the 
hall. The executive Millicent was first, 
steaming in ahead of her Ralph, a pain- 
fully quiet man who looked older than 
his years. Then came Edith, who had 
been beautiful in her youth and had 
married money; with her were her 
handsome spoiled son and her pretty 
spoiled daughter, and Edgar, whom she 
had married with his money. Nathalie, 
worried but smiling in Edith’s last 
year’s fur coat, appeared with her 
apologetic husband. Last of all, and 
late as usual, came Jack with his paint- 
ed, cigarette-smoking, half-clad skele- 
ton of a wife. Only Cecile was miss- 
ing. “Cecile is always late,” remarked 
Edith. 

“How did Cecile come out in her 
golf match, does anybody know?” 
Jack asked hastily. 

“It was in the late editions of the 
paper,” answered Edith’s son. “The 
score was tied at the sixteenth hole, 
but Cecile lost the last two.” 

The next moment Cecile slipped in. 
She was wearing an orchid evening 
gown and silver slippers, and her hair 
stood out about her head in a little 
golden ruff. She stooped to lay her 
cheek against her grandmother’s; her 
face was feverishly hot. But a mo- 
ment later she was picking frosting off 
what remained of the birthday cake. 

When the sacred dishes were stacked 
to be washed later, Mrs. Meigs fol- 
lowed Cecile toward the front of the 
apartment. At the threshold of the liv- 
ing room she saw that all her guests 
were reassembled. That must herald 
the bestowal of the new hot water bag. 
Mrs. Meigs paused to compose her face 
into an expression of suitable gratifica- 
tion. Manner were manners. In the 
pause she became aware that they were 
not talking about hot water bags. 

“This is just what we always do,” 
Jack was saying. “We get together on 
Mother’s birthday and tell each other 
that she ought not to go on living 
alone.” 

“Indeed she ought not to,” answered 
Millicent. “It isn’t safe for one thing, 
and it’s too much bother for her. She 
hardly ate a thing tonight. Getting up 
such a dinner is altogether too much 
for her. She will probably be in bed to- 
morrow to pay for it.” 

“Tt was a darn good dinner,” pro- 
tested Edith’s son. 

“That isn’t the point,” said Edith. 
“Mother keeps up wonderfully for her 
years. But she’s old. There’s no getting 
around that.” 

“You all talk about it,” drawled 
Jack’s wife. “But you never do any- 
thing except talk.” 

“We are going to do something this 
time,” snapped Edith. 

As Mrs. Meigs stepped across the 
threshold she drew herself up and took 
long breaths from her diaphragm, as 
Cecile had taught her to do. “Did I 
hear myself mentioned?” she asked. 

“We were only saying—” began 
Nathalie, in that hesitating manner 
which disarmed her mother. Nathalie 
was the least successful of Mrs. Meigs’ 
children, and the hardest for her to re- 
fuse. 

But Millicent cut in, “Of course we 
were speaking about you, Mother. We 
have decided that it won’t do for you 
to go on living alone like this.” 

“You know we shall be very glad to 
have you come to us, Mother,” said 
Millicent’s husband. 

For a ghastly minute Mrs. Meigs 
imagined their program carried out and 
herself established in Millicent’s third 
story. But across the living room Cecile 


stood watching, her young face grave 
and intent. “You’ve got it all arranged 
among you, I see,” said Mrs. Meigs. 
“But it doesn’t happen to suit me, and 
I’m not going.” 

“Now Mother, there’s no use in your 
taking that tone,” began Millicent. 

At last Cecile spoke up. “Is this 
you people’s idea of a birthday party? 
It sounds more like a free-for-all fight. 
You haven’t even remembered to give 
Caroline her presents. I want to see 
her get them before I have to leave.” 

At eleven o’clock they all left. Anna 
had gone to bed in her room off the 
kitchen. With an almost guilty sense 
of delight at being alone, Mrs. Meigs 
washed and wiped the sacred dinner 
dishes and stowed them carefully away 
in the china cupboard. Then she real- 
ized that she was hungry; she had eaten 
the slightest of suppers. From the re- 
mains of the turkey she made herself 
a wonderful sandwich, with lettuce 
sticking out around the edges. 

It was growing late, and for all that 
she cared it might grow later. Mrs. 
Meigs took her sandwich and a book 
to bed with her, and ignored the sol- 
emn warning of the onyx clock. She 
could sleep as late in the morning as 
she chose. Just as the hands of the 
clock pointed to half-past two, she 
heard a familiar hail below her window. 
“Oh, Caroline! Unlock the door for 
me, will you? I’m spending the night 
with you.” 

Cecile followed her grandmother 
back to her bedroom. She had lost her 
look of the pink rose, and orchids wilt 
early. But she held her young head 
high as she said, “This has been a suc- 
cessful evening, Caroline. Roger Kane 
has asked me to marry him.” 

“That’s no news. Tell me what you 
answered.” 

“T answered that I would, of course.” 

There was dead silence for a mo- 
ment. Then Mrs. Meigs said coldly. 
“Your mother will be pleased.” 

“Too well pleased. That’s why I 
didn’t go home tonight. I couldn’t face 
Mother’s pleasure.” 

Without further words Cecile rum- 
maged her pajamas out of the closet. 
But instead of going to sleep in the 
spare bedroom, she crawled into bed 
with Mrs. Meigs. When the light was 
out she groped for her grandmother’s 
hand and held it. 

Through the light slumber of old 
age Mrs. Meigs was aware of Cecile’s 
quick breathing, which showed that 
she was not asleep. As the dawn stole 
into the room Cecile caught her grand- 
mother’s eye on her. “Cecile,” said 
Mrs. Meigs sternly, “you’re doing an 
awful thing. You’ve promised to marry 
one man when you love another.” 

“Love!” said Cecile defiantly. Then 
her voice broke. ‘“‘Oh, well, love isn’t 
all.” 

“Tt may not be all,” said Mrs. Meigs. 
“But it’s enough.” 

“Tt doesn’t last,” said Cecile. “I 
don’t last. Nothing lasts.” 

When the hands indicated seven 
o’clock, Mrs. Meigs slipped out of 
bed. She hurried through her bath, 
and drank her coffee standing. Then 
she put on her dress with the new 
ruchings and her best bonnet with the 
white ties. It was the first time in her 
eighty-four years that Mrs. Meigs had 
ever visited a man in his flat. More- 
over she interrupted his shaving. There 
were dark circles under Tip’s eyes, and 
the hand that held his razor was not 
entirely steady. 

“Come in, Mrs. Meigs,” he said cor- 
dially. “Sorry the place doesn’t look 
better. I was out late last night.” 

Mrs. Meigs ran an eye over the con- 

[Continued on page 105] 
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You can’t keep children from getti 

bumps and bruises and cuts an 
scratches and burns. But with 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly handy, 


| you can prevent any serious results 


from these causes. For “Vaseline” 
Jelly is about the most convenient 
and safe relief measure you can use, 
Always ready for emergencies. Here 
are directions: 


Minor Cuts —Wash under running water 
and apply “Vaseline” Jelly. 

More Serious Wounds—Sterilize with anap- 
proved antiseptic, dress with “Vaseline” 
Jelly and bandage lightly. 


Burns and Scalds— Cover the affected area 
with “Vaseline” Jelly, spread on clean 
linen or gauze. Change dressing daily. 


Blisters — Prick the edge of the blister with 
a sterilized needle, press out the water 
and dress with “Vaseline” Jelly. 


Bumps, Bruises — Apply cold compresses 
immediately, then dress with “Vaseline” 
Jelly. 

Remember, when you buy, that the trademark 

“Vaseline” on the package is your assurance 

that you are getting the genuine product of 

the Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., Cons. 


A complete new booklet called “100 Hints 
on Health, Beauty and Home Uses” will be 
gladly sent you free. It’s an attractive book 
let and convenient to keep in the kitchen 
drawer. Address Dept.E-9 Chesebrougi 
Manufacturing Company, 17 State Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Even a pin prick can cause a lot 
of trouble. If you suffer any skin 
abrasion, prevent infection sét- 
ting in by the immediate appli- 
cation of “Vaseline” Carbolated 
Petroleum Jelly. Contains 144% 
Carbolic Acid. Use it liberally 
on the affected part and bandage 
with a soft elosh or gauze. 
Change dressing frequently. For 
sale everywhere. Get the genuine. 


© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 1928 
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tents of the room. Interesting things, 
not too new and not too orderly. An 
unquiet future for Cecile. But it would 
give her something to put her teeth 
into. Mrs. Meigs took the easy chair. 
Tip sat on the edge of the unmade bed. 
“Have you come to keep your date 
with me?” he asked. 

“You’re spending the day with Ce- 
cile. Didn’t you know that?” 

He shook his head. 

“Well, you are,’ said Mrs. Meigs 
coolly. 

“J was thinking of landing a new 
job today,” said Tip. “I didn’t find 
anything yesterday. But if Cecile would 
like a drive into the country, the new 
job can wait.” 

“Cecile is asleep at my place this 
very minute. She would be much bet- 
ter for a day alone with you.” 

Tip rescued his trousers from the 
floor, ransacked the pockets and 
counted what he found there. “Seven 
dollars and a half,” he announced. 
“That ought to do for one day.” 

Mrs. Meigs felt for the lump in her 
stocking. ‘‘I always carry a little money 
in case of emergency. Millicent says 
I’m going to lose it some day. But I’ve 
never lost it yet.” 

“T can’t take your money,” pro- 
tested Tip. “Besides, seven dollars and 
a half really is enough.” 

“But you may want to be gone 
longer than one day,” said Mrs. Meigs. 

Tip looked hard at her, and his color 
rose slowly. ““That’s just what I mean,” 
said Mrs. Meigs. “We’re only half a 
day’s ride from the State line, and in 
Illinois you can get a license and get 
married without waiting.” 

“T can’t get married without shav- 
ing!” whooped Tip. He snatched the 
money out of her hand, and he kissed 
her. Mrs. Meigs blushed faintly. But 


she had brought it on herself. 

They drove back to Mrs. Meigs’ in 
Tip’s disreputable car. He was a bad 
driver. He would be. They found Ce- 
cile rummaging in Mrs. Meigs’ spare 
room closet. “I’ve a last year’s suit 
here somewhere, Caroline,” she began. 
Then her eyes lighted on Tip. 

“This young man has something to 
say to you,” said Mrs. Meigs. 

“It’s too late for anything he may 
say,” retorted Cecile. But Mrs. Meigs 
shoved them both into the dining room 
and closed the door. 

There was a short interlude before 
Cecile opened the door from the din- 
ing room. Her manner was offhand be- 
cause she was speaking in front of 
Anna. Anyhow when Cecile was deeply 
affected she was always offhand. 
“Caroline, when Mother telephones to 
find out what has become of me, tell 
her not to expect me until she hears. 
But if Roger Kane calls, just say I’ve 
left and you don’t know where I am.” 

“T won’t know. And I won’t even 
guess,” said Mrs. Meigs. 

Cecile took the wheel, which was a 
happy omen. But she wouldn’t be al- 
lowed to keep it indefinitely, and that 
was just as well too. Mrs. Meigs stood 
watching as the car headed south to- 
ward the State line. For a moment 
her keen old eyes grew dim. There was 
a lot ahead of those two. When you 
were nearing the eighteenth hole with 
a good score, you couldn’t help being 
sorry for the beginners. Holding her 
small body erect, and feeling the famil- 
iar tug when her widow’s veil blew out 
behind her in the breeze, Mrs. Meigs 
stepped off down the street. As she 
crossed to the sunny side she chuckled 
to herself. “Won’t Millicent be furi- 
ous!” 
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come in through the famous side door 
on Buckingham Palace Road—and 
some people come, like my fortunate 
self, to look on. Those gentlemen not 
“in the service” wore the Windsor 
Uniform, that is, evening clothes with 
crimson lapels and brass buttons. Dia- 
mond studded stars and crosses rivalled 
the incandescent bulbs and the re- 
nowned Order of the Garter gleamed 
at two or three knees. 

Like our own, all the little “sub- 
debs” were pictures of composure; 
they may have been inwardly tingling 
at the approach to this, the great high 
place in their young lives—but they 
didn’t show it. Some were downright 
blasé. A few weren’t—and they turned 
out to be American young women. 
These were obviously proud to be 
there, gayly excited and, at the same 
time, humbly nervous; which is easy 
enough to understand when you con- 
sider that presentation at the court of 
St. James meant something of a tri- 
umph to an American, whereas, to the 
flapper of London’s Vanity Fair this 
curtsey to the King is more just a 
social necessity than a triumph. 

Now a court attendant called the 
mother’s name and announced that she 
‘presented her daughter.” Deftly he 
arranged their trains and the mother 
Preceded her daughter into an im- 
mensely and gorgeously lighted room. 

I watched the two ladies sweep up 
one side of this great hall and pause 
before a stage on which the royal fam- 
ily stood. There were curtsies to the 
ground to King George and Queen 

ary and an inclusive curtsey to all 
others. It went off with graceful prac- 
iced dignity, the little flapper proving 
4 credit to her dancing master; then 


the two ladies, accompanied by the 
Colonel, passed out through a door 
where another attendant, as deft as 
the first, picked up their trains and 
whipped them over the ladies’ arms. 
Their presentation was over. The little 
girl was no longer a flapper now. She 
was a real London debutante. 

The Prince of Wales appeared, wear- 
ing his full dress as though it had been 
a morning coat and his medals as we 
might a simple scarf pin. His own pret- 
ty compatriots were thrilled enough, 
but I watched especially the ecstatic 
eyes of the American young women. By 
midnight the court was over. 

She was socially launched now. She 
had had what is called “every advant- 
age.” She had enjoyed the life initia- 
tion of practically all well-bred Lon- 
don. She had attended school at Heath- 
field; had “finished” for two years in 
Paris, and been presented at seventeen. 
She had visited Cowes for the yachting, 
summered in Scotland and Goodwood, 
and passed every September at the 
Lido Venice. In other words she had 
done all those things which, socially, 
she ought to have done. 

Not so very different is she from our 
Park Avenue or North Shore flapper. 
And yet there are contrasts. It is true 
that neither expects a dowry, that both 
marry for love, both disdain whalebone 
and parental restraint. Yet the Ameri- 
can dances better, dresses better, and 
is, usually, better educated. 

Finally; whereas the American girl 
is disposed to flout convention, to be 
antagonistic to accepted customs, the 
London flapper merely ignores them. 
And this last is I think, after all, the 
fundamental and certainly the most 
arrestive difference between the two. 
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THE STAR LADY 


[Continued from page 17] 


the daughter of the Bonstelles who 
looked upon the stage as an unspeak- 
able evil, could not hope to be an ac- 
tress. But when I announced my com- 
ing there came also a great courage to 
my mother. The seer had spoken! That 
I would be a daughter, that I would be 
destined for the theater, she never 
doubted. 

I came. They called me Laura Jus- 
tine Bonstelle. Justin was my grand- 
father’s name and they always called 
him “Jess.” So Jessie became my name. 
My coming transformed my mother. 
She cast fear aside. Deliberately brav- 
ing the displeasure of my father and 
the outspoken criticisms of merciless 
relatives and neighbors she fostered in 
me the love of acting. Before I could 
talk, I began, like many children, to 
imitate the people about me. Mother 
laughed, admired and encouraged me. 
As I grew older she helped me to turn 
this childish play into something more 
definite. 

Already I was theater wise. Disre- 
garding my father’s outspoken disap- 
proval and my brothers’ and sisters’ 
deprecation of her efforts, mother 
steadily pursued her way. Whenever 
she could get away for an afternoon 
she put me in the buggy and we drove 
off, often not missed by the busy 
household until the deed was done. In 
this fashion I saw the great folk of 
the stage who came to Rochester. 
Clara Morris, Henry Lee in Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Mile. Rhea, the French ac- 
tress, in The Power of Love, and The 
Adventuress, Lotta, young Alexander 
Salvini, Maggie Mitchell, Fanny Dav- 
enport, Olga Nethersole, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Helen Modjeska. 

I must have been about seven when 
Modjeska came in Camille. As the first 
act went on I slipped somehow from 
my seat and went down the aisle. The 
end of the act found me as far front 
as I could get, holding on to the orches- 
tra rail. Mother and the ushers came 
to see me and asked me to go back. I 
shook my head. I held on to that or- 
chestra rail with all my might and 
main, stubborn and defiant. Nothing 
short of force would take me away and 
as nobody wanted a screaming child 
carried forcibly out of the theater— 
and I could scream—they let me stay 
there. Clinging to my rail, sobbing si- 
lently, I watched that marvelous ac- 
tress to the end of five acts, falling 
exhausted into mother’s waiting arms 
at the last curtain. 

Before I was nine years old I had 
learned one hundred and fifty recita- 
tions including scenes from a number 
of plays. In these, incredible as it may 
seem, I was letter perfect. I had also 
learned to sing forty songs, and to give 
a number of dances. 

At eight I was giving some of these 
in public at any entertainment that 
wanted me. At one church affair 1 
played Lady Teazle, with a grown man, 
a well known lawyer in town, as Sir 
Peter. 

It seems odd to me now to think 
that a man of such standing would 
play with a little girl. But he did, and 
oh, what a wonderful costume my 
mother made for me! 

This was not my first public per- 
formance, which occurred when I was 
a little over two. I was set up on top 
of the pulpit in our church and sang 
in a shrill treble. 

“Keep to the right, boys,” and 

“T am a young abstainer,” which I 
certainly was. 

You are probably wondering where 
I got my education. As far as school- 
ing was concerned I had very little. 
I was a sickly, fragile child. always 


” 





having some illness, and save for q 
single year at a convent school I never 
knew school at all. Mcther patiently 
taught me at home. My sisters and 
brothers were much older than I; they 
did not need her ministrations, and 
were able to do all that the household 
required. Mother was none too strong, 
and it was conceded that I needed her, 
So this arrangement was understood 
and together we struggled with the ele. 
mentary subjects. I must have been a 
difficult pupil, for like most sickly 
children I had an ugly, violent temper. 
Perhaps the hardest fight I have had 
in life has been to keep this under con- 
trol. In those days it had its own way, 
Oné thing that helped was to run out 
into the apple orchard and go through 
a scene from As You Like It. The 
Forest of Arden and our apple orchard 
were to my childish mind very closely 
related. Then there was the gravel pit. 
Now I put it to you, could a stage- 
struck child have a better amphithe- 
ater than a gravel pit? Secure from 
the gibes of my brothers and sisters, 
I stood in the center and harrangued 
the precipitous sides, always filled with 
the chosen appreciative audience of 
my imagination. 

Ah, never, never again sball I have 
audiences like those, so responsive to 
my every breath, so tense in their still- 
ness, so generous in their applause. The 
hills rocked with the sound! I give you 


my word I often took as many as eight, 


curtain calls. 

It was when I was just past ten that 
a great event happened. Mother was 
determined I should be an actress and 
she worked hard toward that end. I 
was the child-wonder of my country- 
side, but—would I stand comparison 
with those of the world outside? Some 
one other than she must determine. 
(How wise she was, that wonderful 
mother of mine!) So with great diffi- 


culty a plan was worked out. My uncle ~ 


had been a newspaper man. He was 
long since gone from this world, but 
one of his chums, Thomas Keane, had 
become the famous dramatic critic of 
the Buffalo Express. My aunt wrote 
Keane and asked him if he would see 
me if I came to Buffalo and if he would 
pronounce his verdict upon my work. 
He consented. Mother and I were 
thrown into a veritable panic. Cos- 
tumes were made, I was coached and 
coached and we finally took train for 
Buffalo, almost worn out before the 
ordeal began. We went to my aunt’s 
house and waited for the great man. 


He came. I can see him clearly now. 


He was thin and small, and he wore 4 


gray suit. He had iron-gray hair and a” 
cold gray eye that looked over the top 
of my head. He sat down, crossed his” 


legs, put the tips of his ten fingers to- 
gether over his chest, and ordered: 
“Begin.” I began. I recited, I sang, I 
danced. He pressed together those ten 
fingers and never moved another mus- 
cle. I kept on. Once as I stopped he 
ordered: 

“Do something sad,” I did. Then he 
snapped: 

“Do something funny.” I gave the 
scene from The School for Scandal. 1 
was getting pretty tired and pretty 
well discouraged. When I finished 
he said: 

“That’s the best yet,” rose, took his 
hat and cane and prepared to go. 

“But—but,” protested my mother. 
“I want to know what to do! Should I 
send her to some dramatic school, 
should I—” 

Thomas Keane paused. 

“Actresses,” he said, “are born, not 
made. She’s born. Put her on the 
[Continued on page 109] 
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This simple French Dressing recipe 
will prove this Statement - - Try it 


15. cup Mazola 15 teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons vinegar |< teaspoon white pepper 
Beat thoroughly and use with any vegetable, meat 
or fish salad. If a sweeter dressing is desired add, 


| teaspoon Karo Red Label. 


'HE Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods”’ 
is a remarkable book by Ida Bailey Allen. Every 
brogressive woman should have a copy. Send 10 cents 
(stamps or coin) with this coupon to Corn Products 
Refining Company, P.O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York City. 
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uick, cool summer drinks/ 


mocha chocolate...frosted chocolate 
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Now made easily at home / 


Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate 
(Premium No. 1), in the fa- 
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label, is universally popular for all 
chocolate cooking — used wher- 
ever the recipe says “Chocolate!” 
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own kitchen. 
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a tin of Baker’s Cocoa in the house. Pre- 
pare, in a few minutes, a supply of Cocoa- 
syrup. Keep it in the ice-box. There it is 
— chilled, ready at a moment’s notice, to 
be shaken up into a frosted chocolate, a 
chocolate mint, a mocha chocolate. 
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THE STAR LADY 


[Continued from page 106] 


stage.” And with that he departed. 

But he had settled my fate for all 
time. I was an actress, a born actress. 
A great dramatic critic had said so. 
And three years later I became a real 
actress. 

One of our local managers had been 
very kind to mother and me and had 
given us a perennial pass to his the- 
ater. He heard of a vacancy in a com- 
pany about to go on the road. Mother 
signed me for the part. The play was 
Bertha the Sewing Machine Girl. 

While we were on tour with Bertha, 
the manager decided to give two special 
performances of Enoch Arden. The 
company needed an extra for the cast 
of that play and mother was tried out 
in the part of Miriam Lane. At the 
first rehearsal the actors watched her 
in astonishment. Before it had ended 
most of them were in tears! She was 
fifty-six. Ever since she had fallen in- 
side the garden of the man of mystery 
and through him met the plays of 
William Shakespeare, she had longed 
to act. With what 
happiness she played 
those two matinees 
and with what deep 


satisfaction she re- 
ceived the glowing 
tributes of the com- 
pany! 


She was not as well 
as I should have liked 
but she stayed with 
us as we went west- 
ward, touring all the 
way to California and 
back. The Winter fol- 
lowing my father died 
suddenly in his sleep. It was a great 
shock to mother, and I stayed at home 
with her for months. Do what we 
could, it seemed impossible for her to 
make a recovery. She was twenty years 
younger than my father, but within 
six months of his going she too left us, 
and I was alone, for the first time in 
my life. 

Of that terrible bereavement I can- 
not speak. You must have seen that 
the bond between my mother and me 
was forged close and strong. I was her 
creation. Before my birth she had 
planned for me. In the fifteen years of 
my life she had been my teacher, my 
guardian, my comrade in arms. She 
had fought a great battle for me, and 
placed me where I belonged. When she 
went I shrunk into my pitiful self. My 
courage, always relying on hers, failed 
me; I was afraid to go on alone. 

But after a little time I had a real 
consolation. She seemed to come back 
to me, to be in some fashion near to 
me, and she still is near me—how, I 
cannot tell you. It has been so ever 
since, with those whom I greatly love. 
After the first shock of parting is over, 
they come back to me, and beyond all 
doubt their love surrounds me. 


F you have ever been in the least bit 
- affected by that very common afflic- 
tion known as being stage struck, you 
know that New York is the Mecca of 
every actor. It may not always be so. 
Already other great cities are develop- 
Ing distinctive forms of dramatic art 
and eventually we may have not only 
a drama that is national in character, 
but also such variations of the national 
theme as now distinguish the South- 
erner from the Westerner, and the 
Mid-westerner, and the man from New 
England—variations sprung from the 
very soil upon which we live. But when 
I first went, as now, New York meant 
that one entered upon the golden road 
of opportunity. I was going from a 
comparatively obscure company to be 





with the greatest of living actresses— 
Madam Janauschek. Madam was then 
rehearsing at the Amphion Theater in 
Brooklyn, which was not quite New 
York, but very near. When we arrived 
at the theater, rather late, having lost 
our way in New York, we were told 
that the rehearsal I was supposed to 
attend was almost over. 

“Let me see her, just a minute,” I 
begged the doorman. “I won’t go in 
where they can see me, but I just want 
a glimpse of her before I go to the 
office.” He good-naturedly allowed us 
to go back stage. From a point in the 
wings I peeped around for my glimpse. 

My startled eyes could hardly credit 
what they saw. In the center of the 
stage stood the commanding figure of 
a huge woman. About her bulged volu- 
minous petticoats, layer upon layer, 
with a tent-like effect that might al- 
most have sheltered me. She looked 
briskly about through thick-lensed 
spectacles and when she moved for- 
ward I could see that under the bell- 
like skirts were stout 
feet covered with 
Congress gaiters, flat- 
heeled, soft and 
shapeless, with rubber 
insets at the angles. 
My eyes lost their 
wonder. I understood. 
Madam was very 
near the end of her 
career. She no longer 
cared for externals. 
But her voice, reso- 
nant, vibrating with 
emotion, compelling, 
was left. I would 

have had little joy in that en- 

gagement if it had not been for 
Alexander Hamilton Stuart. He was 
an able and distinguished actor. He 
had fought his way up from nothing, 
waiting upon Edwin Booth as a bell 
boy at a hotel in order to get a chance 
to know that great man, and eventually 
succeeding in getting Booth to give him 
a place as call boy in his company. 
He knew the history of the theater; he 
held the highest possible concept of its 
place in the life of man. To me, he was 
a fount of wisdom, of heavenly kind- 
ness, and I gave him my unbounded 
admiration, faith and trust. Before 
long I was giving him more, although 
then I never dreamed it. Remember 
I was only fifteen. 

My sister left me after the opening 
and the company went South and 
toured Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina and Florida. Things were not go- 
ing well at the start but with dogged 
persistence Madam continued to hope. 
As for me, I spent as little as I possibly 
could of my $35.00 a week and I was 
able to set aside a fair part of it. When 
we had a poor house I would go to my 
room and look with satisfaction at 
my little but growing nest egg. I would 
at least have something. We had been 
out seven months when one night af- 
ter performance there came a knock at 
my dressing room door, I opened it. 
Mr. Stuart was there and he was very 
grave indeed. He came in and said 
abruptly, 

“Jessie, child, I don’t suppose you 
have any money saved?” 

“Why, yes, I have,” I admitted. “But 
not much.” 

“We haven’t among us,” he said, 
“enough to carry the company to the 
town of R—— Now there the house 
is sold out. But we can’t get there, un- 
less you have enough to make it pos- 
sible.” 

“T’ve got two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars,” I piped up fearfully. I wanted 

[Continued on page 110] 
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Cleansing Tissues and Pond’s Skin Fresh- 
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This is the Pond’s Way to Beauty... 
Night and morning cleanse to the very 
depths of your pores with Pond’s Cold 
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This P arty~Going 
Age - and 
Sal Hepatica 


UR late evening hours and our 
high tension days, our rich foods | 
and our disregard for the simplest rules 
of health often cause us to wake up in 
the mornings with a headache or a coated 
tongue, an unpleasant taste in the mouth 
or an upset digestion. 

If it ever should be your lot to ex- 
perience these unfortunate conditions 
you can very promptly help yourself— 
by taking Sal Hepatica. 

For there’s nothing like Sal Hepatica 
to set you up. Sal Hepatica cleanses the 
intestines promptly—usually within 30 
minutes. It sweeps away accumulated 
wastes and the poisons they breed. 


Sal Hepatica is very similar to the 
famous health waters of Europe. It con- 
tains the same salines as these wonderful 
waters and it acts in the same way— 
giving the system a thorough washing 
out and freshening you, mind and body. 

Like these beneficial continental 
waters, Sal Hepatica quickly dispatches 
all the disagreeable effects of our unwise 
habits of living. And even colds, auto- 
intoxication, biliousness and rheuma- 
tism are greatly relieved by this simple | 
and effective measure. 

When you pour Sal Hepatica into a 
glass of water, it bubbles up into a 
pleasing, effervescent drink. It has none 
of the wry, bitter taste of “salts.” But | 
it has a lot of snap and a bracing tang 
that will please you. 

It’s remarkable what Sal Hepatica can 
do for you when you feel dragged down | 
and listless. When you have 
dined not wisely but too 
well—let your awaken- 
ing thought be of Sal 
Hepatica. Start the day 
physically fitand in good 
spirits—take Sal He- 
patica when you need it. 


Sal Hepatica 
The Sparkling Effervescent Saline 


© 1928 Bristol-Myers Co., New York, N.Y. 





















so much to help, but I dreaded so 
much to see that two hundred and fifty 
dollars pass froma me. His eyes lighted. 

“Then we can do it, Jessie,” he said 
happily. At once I was happy too. I 
gave him my two hundred and fifty 
dollars, with no reserve in my heart. I 
hardly realized then, but I do now, that 
he and the other members in the com- 
pany had been helping in like manner 
all along. I was only appealed to as a 
last resort. The house at R was 
sold out and before long I had my two 
hundred and fifty dollars again. As far 
as Madam Janauschek was concerned 
she apparently knew nothing about it. 
She never said a word. 

The company struggled through the 
season and at the end disbanded. Mr. 
Stuart went into stock. I was left, 
alone in New York without a job. I 
spent the Summer in a little room over 
the kitchen of a theatrical boarding 
house. 

In my effort to find work I had 
written, among a dozen other managers, 
to Augustin Daly. He told me later 
that he was receiving at that time 
about one hundred and fifty applica- 
tions a week for positions in his com- 
pany, but that for some reason my 
letter appealed to him. I am afraid I 
did not credit him with exactness in 
this, but since my own experience as 
producer I know that he spoke the 
truth. Daly was regarded as one of the 
greatest of living directors; he had set 
new and unusual standards for produc- 
tion; he might receive any number of 
letters a week from girls and boys of 
my age. He offered me a place in the 
chorus and understudy at ten dollars a 
week! 

My board was eight dollars. I hesi- 
tated a brief moment and accepted. It 
was something, and I was to under- 
study! 

Augustin Daly was an autocrat. His 
word was law. All about the theatre 
were his signs: 

A Sure Road To Success—Mind 

Your Own Business 

A Sure Road To Happiness— 

Mind Your Own Business 

Before I got my ten dollars a week 
I had to sign an agreement that in- 
cluded certain rules. No girl was al- 
lowed to be seen out with a man in 
any public restaurant. No girl could 
give a photograph to a newspaper. The 
only photographs sent out were by the 
management. No one was allowed to 
speak to the star, Ada Rehan. No one 
was allowed to sit in the theatre or- 
chestra even if one bought a ticket to 
see a play. The gallery was for us, price 
one dollar. No one was allowed on the 
stage or near the stage to see any part 
of any play, except when our entrances 
necessitated our being there. All girls 
in the company were required to be of 
good character and to do nothing that 
would get them talked about! The 
final clause in this remarkable contract 
that bound Daly to pay me ten dollars 
a week was an agreement on my part 
to pay him one thousand dollars if I 
broke my contract. 

I signed it. But I signed with my 
tongue in my cheek wondering where 
he expected me to find one thousand 
dollars. 

In the Spring there was talk of a 
European trip and I hoped for an 
engagement. But the manager who was 
to take the company had frightened me. 
I refused to go with him, and when Al 
Stuart returned he found me collapsed, 
scared and out of work. I always think 
that he asked me to marry him so that 
he could take care of me. As for me, 
you must know that from the time 
when I was seven I had remembered 





THE STAR LADY 
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him and cherished him, and for the 
last year I had depended upon him, 
almost wholly, to renew my failing 
courage. That he of my dreams should 
want me as his wife, was a miracle. 
He took me to Brooklyn to the dearest 
tiny lady, who opened her arms to me 
and called me “daughter.” Then she 
held me off and said, “Oh, Al, she is 
the bonny one!” I loved her dearly. I 
used to sit in silent awe contemplating 
my sudden change of fortune. I, father- 
less and motherless, and alone, and 
hungry, was now the honored wife of 
a handsome and well known actor. I 
had another mother; my way was full 
of pleasantness. No wonder I became 
in truth a “bonny” one. The name be- 
gan to be a household word. I was 
“Bonnie” to all of them. Today I am 
known by that name throughout the 
theatrical world. Nearly everyone sup- 
posses it to be a contraction of ‘““Bons- 
telle.” But it was an invention of my 
dear mother-in-law and today even 
the little girls in my school are apt 
to call, “Hello, Miss Bonnie!” as I 
pass by. 

In the Summers I returned to 
Rochester to play in stock. And it was 
there that I played Juliet at seventeen. 

Shining up from Rochester are many 
points of brightness. One day in Sum- 
mer a stage hand called me aside. 

“T’m now here, Miss Bonstelle,” he 
said. “I’ve just come from a stranded 
company and I’ve been kind of looking 
out for a woman and three kids who 
worked there. She wants to go on to 
Toronto but she hasn’t a dollar. I was 
wondering if they couldn’t get some- 
thing in here; they ain’t had no salary 
for weeks.” 

He had been helping, why shouldn’t 
I? I had Mrs. Smith bring the children 
to the theater. One child was a beauty, 
with an appeal that would have engaged 
the sympathies of the hardest boiled 
stage hand. Her blonde curls framed a 
face exquisite in its contours, and her 
hazel eyes, one grayer than the other, 
had a trick of looking through your 
prejudice to where your heart beat sud- 
denly quicker. I fairly gasped when I 
saw her. I was not managing alone 
that year; there was a partnership 
arrangement, so I walked back to the 
stage manager and talked so hard he 
agreed to give her and her sister the 
children’s parts in the play for next 
week. The little blonde made a decided 
hit and we engaged her for a boy part 
in The Soudan, our next play. While 
we were rehearsing her face broke out 
in little red spots. 

“Measles,” said a veteran actor who 
had raised a family. The child was furi- 
ously angry. She tossed back her curls 
and stormed at him. 

“T won’t have the measles!” she 
cried, stamping her little foot. “I 
haven’t the measles. I’m entirely too 
old to have the measles.” But she had 
the measles, although she would not 
leave the stage or listen to any of us. 
Brave little lass of eight—through all 
that week, when she was faint and fev- 
erish, she played her part well, securing 
for her family the funds essential to 
get on. I kissed her goodby with real 
regret, and I said to the manager: 
“That little girl will go far.” 

It was several years later that I re- 
ceived a very happy letter: 


“Dear Miss Bonstelle: 

Mr. Belasco has given me a part in 
The Warrens of Virginia. He has also 
given me a new name. I like it, don’t 
you? It is Mary Pickford. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gladys Smith.” 
[Continued in OctopeR McCAatt’s] ¢ | 
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Had she only known 
the truth... earlier 


—about feminine hygiene 


HAT regrets, what suffering, 

might be escaped were women 
to make sure of their information con- 
cerning this intimate matter of femi- 
nine hygiene! And yet, how difficult it 
does seem to get at the truth! 


So far as advice is concerned, the young 
woman of today receives plenty of it. 
This isa frank age. But, unfortunately, 
wrong advice is just as common as it 
was in the days of our grandmothers— 
and just as much to be feared. 


Women can banish their fears 
—through Zonite 

*‘What antiseptic to use?’ That is the 
big problem. For how much suffering 
has come about because women do not 
understand the terrible risks attending 
the use of deadly poisons such as bi- 
chloride of mercury and the com- 
pounds of carbolic acid. 


Physicians know the truth. That is 
why their recommendation of Zonite 
has real significance. An antiseptic 
that kills germs yet is absolutely non- 
poisonous. An antiseptic which cannot 
irritate sensitive membranes nor cause 
areas of scar-tissue. An antiseptic ac- 
tually far more powerful than any dilu- 
tion of carbolic acid that can be 
allowed on the body. Such are the 
properties of Zonite. 


You will want this booklet 
Send for free feminine hygiene booklet. 
Frank, authentic, really helpful. Zonite 
Products Corporation, 250 Park Ave.; 
New York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, sun 
burn or chapped skin. Also as a powerful de- 
dorant in vanishing cream form. Large tubes, 50¢. 





30c, 60c, $1 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or booklets 
checked below. 
The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
(Please print name) 41-C 
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MARY, WIFE OF LINCOLN $ [= EstherRalsion ===] 

[Continued from page 24] Florence Vidor 

life I know you will not embarrass he considered might be a preordained have aided in the 

mein any way on your return to Ken- destiny. Mary would fight fate to the selection of the new 

tucky.’ Nothing was said to me then last gasp, though nervous and frighten- styles for th 

or afterwards about taking the oath of _ ed she would be happier to die fighting. ry fe 0 @: 

allegiance. Brother Lincoln knew that That she felt the menace of death HAMILTON 

while under the circumstances this for hanging over the President and had a 

me would be impossible, that he could constant fear of attack, the following CATALOGUE 

trust my honor to do nothing to make __ will show: 

him regret his loving kindness and con- Mrs. Mary B. Clay, a daughter of Read what these 


sideration for me.” 


Cassius M. Clay, Minister to the Court 
of Russia, relates in the Lexington, 
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[* the early months of 1864, while Kentucky, Herald an incident which about Hamilton’s 
some politicians were in favor of happened in the Winter of 1864: “Our wonderful styles 
a more radical man, there grew a Uncle Brutus J. Clay invited my sister andvalucsteeFalll 
popular demand for the renomination and myself to visit him in Washington, 
of President Lincoln, which by the he being Congressman at that time. Miss Ralston says: 
time of the convention was so uni- Mrs. Ninian Edwards (born Elizabeth “The far telnmsed Goat 
own versal as to overwhelm all opposition. Todd) and Mrs. Lincoln (born Mary and the smart little 
The prospect of the preservation of Todd) were intimate childhood friends dresses I have chosen 
‘li the Union brought to Lincoln’s heart of my mother, Mary Jane Warfield as being representative 
ler the hope that kindness in reconstruc- Clay, Elizabeth Todd being one of her of my particular style are 
tio would weld the two sections in bridesmaids, so that when we arrived really wonderful values 
ygiene brotherly love. This hope may have in Washington we sent our cards to and ogy sure they could 
reconciled him to continuing the great Mrs. Lincoln who soon sent her car- oh,  conanpteee else- 
cori burden of his high office, of which he riage for us to come to see her. The Z wma ’ 
— said; “If to be the head of Hell is as Lady of the White House at that time : 
vomen hard as what I have to undergo here I made no calls upon anyone, but took Orhan alot 
n con- could find it in my heart to pity Satan her friends driving, invited them to 
’ femi- himself.” see her or to go with her to the theater, Miss Vidor says: 
cult it The souls of President and Mrs. concerts, etc. Mrs. Lincoln invited us “I have selected a smart 
Lincoln at the pinnacle of their ambi- to go with her to Ford’s Theater one Satin frock which in my 
tion were filled with weariness. Mr. night, sending the carriage to take us judgment has distinc- si 
young Carpenter, the artist, seeing the tired to the White House, thence to the the- tion and pepe ve 4 
of it. droop of the President suggested that ater. President and Mrs. Lincoln, my Pletores pe rca d “4 id 
rately, he was working too hard and Lincoln _ sister and myself occupied one car- nohiat pect. The fur trimmed ray 
1 as it replied, “I can’t work less—but it is riage. Mr. Nicolay and John Hay went ALL-WOOL coats that I have selected 4 
hers— not that—work never troubled me. in another with a guard of eight men, ph bg arewonderfulvaluestoo. | 
Things look bad and I can’t avoid I believe on horseback, which had § 95 Glancing through your 
anxiety. Personally I care nothing been voted by Congress to escort and 14% a one is im- 
ars about a re-election; but if our divisions guard Mr. Lincoln. As we drove along, pressed by the remark- 
defeat us I fear for the country.” the carriage being swung very low, an able opportunity for 
- When Carpenter suggested that right iron hoop was caught under it and saving which is offered. 
is the must eventually triumph, that he had _ pierced through the seat, coming EL i. 
fering never despaired of the result, Mr. through between Mr. and Mrs. Lin- bene Cntr = 
—_ = said —~ “Neither er I, coln who occupied the back seat. Mrs. 
ending ut I may never live to see it. I feel Lincoln was very much alarmed and ° 
as bi- y igen ong that I shall not outlast feared an attack was being made. The You W ill Surely Want to See the Actual 
com- the Rebellion. When it is over, my hoop was removed and we proceeded 
work will be done.” on our way. I said to Mr. Lincoln, Photographs of These Stars In the 
hat i eri pring saw with — per ‘What do you think we guard : a 1 h H I ' 
at is tude his dear face grow pinched an protection?’ ‘Not much,’ he said, ‘for 
Zonite more and more furrowed with sharply I believe when my time comes there is Sty es I cy ave Se ected ” 
iseptic cut lines of care, and the deep-set gray _ nothing that can prevent my going, but N addition to the styles featured by these Modish Women of the 
y non- eyes sink to hollows of sadness. Re- the people will have it.’ When we stop- . > 
sual sponsibility, care, anxiety, the disasters ped at the theater the pavement about screen, Hamilton’s show hundreds of other smart coats and frocks 
- com : the — = oa a = the pa 9 es pend oy, = that represent the very last word in style from New York and Paris! 
cna lon O e Iriends he ha rusted, guard made a way for us into the the- . os 
aa were wearing away his nerves of steel. ater and I thought as we passed that The new hats, the a ah shoes, m fact everything "1 
y dite His giant frame was almost emaciated, an assassin might easily kill the Presi- Ready-to-wear for the entire family is included. SEND TODAY for 
an a - he — to stoop peep pee dent in that crowd and escape detec- Fur trimmed coats as low as $9.95—silk dresses yourcopy of this beautiful 
re € ready, spontaneous laugh of earlier _ tion. as low as $5.95—all decidedly new and amazing] 
days was seldom heard and his infre- “In the theater President and Mrs. joy, bx 4 ” y 8'Y FASHION MAGAZINE 
quent smiles did not seem to come Lincoln, Miss Sallie Clay and I, Mr. P F ‘ ’ 
let from his heart. He said one day, “I Nicolay and Mr. Hay occupied the Hamilton's acknowledged style leadership is further IT S FREE! 
oklet. feel as though I shall never be glad same box which the year after saw Mr. enhanced by their splendid portrayal of the latest ’ ™ ii 
Zonite any more.” His wife made any excuse _Lincoln slain by Booth. I do not recall Fifth Avenue styles for Fall! 7 soe Ager is 
hee to draw him away from his labors, she _ the play, but Wilkes Booth played the Yy : 
needed a drive—wouldn’t he go with part of villain. The box was right on Buying direct from the manufacturer at little more 
i : plea which — failed— _the stage, with a railing around it. Mr. than wholesale prices you save from $5 to $10! 
ns, sit Wouldnt he accompany her to some Lincoln sat next to the rail, I next to : ; 
ful deo hospital to cheer the sick soldiers? Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Sallie Clay and the Many of our apreennts eor weap have saved 
bes, 506. Mrs. Lincoln was so constant in her other gentlemen farther around. Twice “ ”#ch as $15 on a single purchase! 
pr to the hospitals, so “" in a ae = uttering disagreeable threats No matter how /ow the ptice—the quality is never 
forts to minister to and cheer the in the play came very near and put his . ’. bi : 
sick soldiers, that she was derisively finger close to Mr. Einesie’s sig When reduced ! Hamilton s high oonaeet of quality has 
ae by the Southern papers “The he came a third time I was impressed | ™ade @ million satisfied customers! 
ankee nurse.” by it and said, ‘Mr. Lincoln, he looks : : a 
The Union Convention met in June as if he meant that for you.’ ‘Well,’ We Guarantee Hamilton Prices A> ye 
and President Lincoln received the he replied, ‘he does look pretty sharp to be the Lowest in America! HAMILTON|GARMENT O 
, hews of his renomination without ela- at me, doesn’t he?’ At the same theater If, before December 15th, you can buy the same or similar mer- Vif hie nicest Yar 
tion. To the delegation which came to the next April, Wilkes Booth shot our chandise of equal value for less, we will refund the difference! 
pes te Congratulate him he said, “I do not dear President.” : 
aes allow myself to suppose that either the * 
ill Pome ne “> oe _ ap ageese Me 4, ee es the day of Lin- le 
: cide that I am either the greatest coln’s second inauguration, was a 
sone or the best man in America, but rather somber, cloudy day as eau as that RAIL Onoet BY, 114-116 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
41-C they have concluded it is best not to of his second election in November. In : ‘ “ f ' 
swap horses while crossing the river.” spite of the mud under foot ladies in Send me FREE your Fashion Magazine of new Fifth Avenue styles for Fall! 
“or Both Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln were fine apparel were to be seen in large 
5 fatalists, In the case of threats of his numbers in the crowds which thronged Name Street 
ars assassination, the President was pas- the streets leading to the Capitol. 
www sive, accepting, but never taking of his Mary Lincoln, who was escorted Town oan - SOOO: is sisal ttc ell 
Own accord, measures to prevent what [Continued on page 112] 
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MARY, WIFE OF LINCOLN 


[Continued from page 111] 


to the inauguaral ceremonies by Sen- 
ator Harlan, sat in the diplomatic 
gallery. 

The procession formed for the inaug- 
uration platform. President Lincoln, 
tall and gaunt, his rugged features ear- 
nest and sad, rose to deliver his inaugu- 
ral address. Mary Lincoln thrilled 
with pride. She exultantly acqui- 
esced in the closing words so touching 
and memorable: 

“With malice towards none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on tg finish the work we 
are in, to bind up the nations’ wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and for his widow, and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and all nations.” 

When Mary returned to the White 
House after the inauguration cere- 
monies, were over, she was calmer and 
less expectant of the lurking death she 
feared might be lying in wait for her 
husband, than she had been since the 
morning they left Springfield. In ret- 
rospect, how peaceful and happy was 
that modest home on the corner of 
Eighth and Jackson streets—that small 
white house with its green shutters. 

The President, urged by his wife and 
friends decided to take a much needed 
holiday, the first he had taken since he 
entered the White House in 1861. He 
went to City Point to the headquarters 
of General Grant, accompanied by a 
party of friends among whom were 
Senator James Harlan and his wife and 
their young daughter Mary, (who a 
few years later became the wife of 
Robert Todd Lincoln), Senator Sum- 
ner, the Marquis de Chambrun and a 
number of others. 

This was the last visit that the Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Lincoln and Tad paid to 
the Army of the Potomac. A week later 
the President telegraphed the Secretary 
of War: “I begin to feel that I ought 
to be at home.” And Mr. Stanton re- 
plied: “I hope you will stay to see it 
out for a few days at least.” They 
were still in Virginia on the first day 
of April. Mrs. Lincoln left Tad with 
his father and the President took the 
excited little fellow with him to Peters- 
burg and Richmond. 

While she was at City Point Mrs. 


Lincoln was driving one day in April, 


with her husband along the banks of 
the James river. They came to a coun- 
try graveyard; the trees surrounding 
it were just waking from their Winter 
nap and were clothed in tender green; 
within the enclosure, the shrubs planted 
by loving hands were bursting into 
masses of pink and white blossoms. 
Mr. Lincoln ordered the carriage to 
stop, he and his wife walked through 
the quiet peaceful spot, and Mr. Lin- 
coln seemed impressed with its rest- 
fulness. “Mary,” he said, “you are 
younger than I. You will survive me. 
When I am gone, lay my remains in 
some quiet place like this.” 


RESIDENT and Mrs. Lincoln had 

formed a warm friendship for Sen- 
ator James Harlan and his wife and 
invited them for long drives into the 
country or to listen to the rare music 
of some opera, Senator Harlan says: 
“During these drives to the country 
we had, of course, unrestrained conver- 
sation with each other—very much, I 
think, as if we had been members of 
the same family. The last drive we had 
together occurred almost immediately 
after the fall of Richmond, and the 
surrender of the Confederates at Ap- 
pomattox. On this occasion we four 
drove across the Potomac through the 


country still marred and scarred—per- 
haps I ought to say devastated—by 
the recent presence of the great armies 
who had stripped it of almost every 
vestige of the environments of civilized 
life, including its once comfortable 
habitations, outbuildings, orchards, 
field fences, gardens and ornamental 
shrubbery. Even the hills had been de- 
prived of their once majestic forests 
of native trees. After a long drive, 
occupying several hours, we returned 
to Washington to resume the drudgery 
of our respective official stations. 

“This drive has become for me his- 
torical—first because it was the last 
one taken by me in Mr. Lincoln’s 
company and proved to have been so 
near the end of his life; and secondly, 
because he had suddenly become, on 
the fall of Richmond and the surrender 
of the Confederate Army, April 9 at 
Appomaitox, a different man. His whole 
appearance, poise and bearing had 
marvelously changed. He was in fact 
transfigured. That indescribable sad- 
ness which had previously seemed to 
me an adamantine element of his very 
being had been suddenly changed for 
an equally indescribable expression of 
serene joy!—as if conscious that the 
great purpose of his life had been 
achieved. His countenance had become 
‘adiant—emitting spiritual light some- 
thing like a halo. Yet there was no 
manifestation of exaltation or ecstasy. 
He seemed the very personification of 
supreme satisfaction. His conversation 
was, of course, correspondingly exhil- 
arating.” 

Mrs. Lincoln was still ill and was 
suffering so much on April 14, that 
only the advertised appearance of “the 
President and his Lady” could have 
made her again brave the inclement 
weather of that cold, misty day. Be- 
sides the regular announcement of the 
play to be seen at Ford’s Theater Fri- 
day night, April 14, a special notice had 
been inserted in “City Items” of the 
Evening Star: 

“Ford’s Theater. Honor to our Sol- 
diers!! A new and patriotic song and 
chorus has been written by Mr. H. B. 
Philips, and will be sung this evening 
by the entire Company to do honor to 
Lieutenant General Grant and Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Lady, who will visit 
the Theater in compliment to Miss 
Laura Keene, whose benefit and last 
appearance is announced in the bills 
of the day. The music of the above 
song is composed by Professor W. 
Withers.” 

In the morning about half past elev- 
en o’clock Harry Chapman Ford says 
his father told Wilkes Booth of the 
coming visit of the President to the 
evening performance, and knowing 
Booth’s sympathies for the South and 
also to tease him, mentioned that they 
would “have Jeff Davis and Bob Lee 
handcuffed and shackled in the oppo- 
site box.” “My father,” commented 
Mr. Ford, “always considered that this 
thoughtless jest hurried Booth to a 
quicker line of action.” 

Friday afternoon was cold, raw and 
gusty. The sky was overcast with dark 
clouds, the air was penetrating and 
chilly with occasional showers. 

The President and Mrs. Lincoln in 
spite of the very inclement weather, 
went for their accustomed drive and 
Mrs. Lincoln asked if he would like to 
invite any friends to drive with them. 
“No, I prefer to ride by ourselves to- 
day,” he answered. Mr. Lincoln was 
supremely happy now that the war had 
come to a close. “We must be more 
cheerful in the future, Mary, between 
the war and the loss of our darling 

[Continued on page 113] 
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To make cooling, refreshing root frier 
beer is simple. Just add water, sugar Gov 
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If the trial delights you, then for 30c cont 
at all dealers you can buy a full-sized got z 
bottle of Hires Extract— it makes 40 must 
pint bottles of root beer, costing exple 
about 114c per bottle, compared to door 
the usual price of 15c¢ to 20c for ner ; 
bottled beverages. It 
Thousands and thousands of families Whit 
all over the nation are enjoying this he t 
famous, thirst-quenching beverage a i 
an economical price. a 
Hires created the original recipe and Mrs. 
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Willie we have been very miserable.” 

Mr. Lincoln seemed so happy and 
cheerful that Mary’s heart was filled 
with joy. “I have not seen you so 
happy since before Willie’s death,” she 
said to him. “Mary,” he replied, “we 
have had a hard time of it since we 
came to Washington, but the war is 
over, and with God’s blessing we may 
hope for four years of peace and happi- 
ness, and then we will go back to IIli- 
nois and pass the rest of our lives in 
quiet. We have laid by some money, 
and during this term we will try and 
save up more, but I shall not have 
enough to support us. We will go back 
to Illinois, and I will open a law office 
at Springfield or Chicago and practice 
law and at least do 
enough to help give us 
a livelihood.” 

It was late in the 
afternoon when they 
returned from their 
drive. A group of 
friends, Richard Ogles- 
by, then Governor of 
Illinois, among ther, 
were crossing the lawn 
towards the treasury. 
The President called to 
them, “Come back, 
boys, come_ back.” 
Mary Lincoln smiled 
tenderly and happily 
as she heard her hus- 
band call these dignified titled men 
“boys.” Yes, after all, at heart, men 
were only boys. Remembering the 
fear-ridden, gloomy months so re- 
cently passed Mary marveled that to- 
day her spirit should be soaring with 
almost her old time gayety, in spite of 
a headache from which she had been 
suffering all day. They entered the 
White House; Mary went to her room 
to rest, leaving Mr. Lincoln and his 
friends laughing and jesting. Said 
Governor Oglesby: “Lincoln got to 
treading some humorous book—I think 
it was by ‘John Phoenix.’ They kept 
sending for him to come to dinner. He 
promised each time to go, but would 
continue reading the book. Finally he 
got a sort of peremptory order that he 
must come to dinner at once. It was 
explained to me by the old man at the 
door that they were going to have din- 
ner and then go to the theater.” 

It was after eight o’clock when the 
presidential theater party left the 
White House. The guests of honor for 
whom the party had been designed, 
General and Mrs. Grant, had left the 
city early in the evening, and, although 
Mrs. Lincoln was indisposed and the 
President, who had seen the play once 
before, was reluctant to go, they did 
hot wish to disappoint the public and 
inviting two young friends, Miss Har- 
nis and Major Rathbone, to go with 
them, they ordered the carriage. It was 
late when the presidential party drew 
up before Ford’s Theater. As they 
made their way along the gallery be- 
hind the seats of the dress circle, the 
audience cheered, the orchestra played 
“Hail to the Chief.” the actors in the 
meantime standing silent. The Presi- 
dent’s party passed into the box, laid 
aside their wraps and bowing and smil- 
ing, seated themselves. The President 
occupied a large arm chair at the left, 
Mrs. Lincoln sat next to him, Miss 

Tris next, and to the extreme right, 
Major Rathbone a little behind Miss 

arris, 

The President was amused, laughing 
good humoredly at the jokes in the 
Play. He chatted courteously with his 
Suests between the acts. It was drafty 
in the box. At a look from Mary, Mr. 
coln rose from his seat and swung 








into his overcoat. He settled his long 
form back into the chair, they were 
all laughing happily. A shot! A mo- 
ment’s deathly silence, a woman’s 
agonized scream, a cry of “Murder!” 

The audience viewing a stage com- 
edy suddenly realized that a tragedy 
had been enacted in real life—then a 
pandemonium of excitement and fierce 
ange: sroke out. Women fainted, men 
hoarsely screamed for vengeance 
against the assassin. Mary Lincoln, 
with ashen cheeks and lips, her eyes 
wide with tragic horror and despairing 
grief stood a moment with her hands 
pressed to her heart in the old familiar 
gesture of trying to still its tumultuous 
beating—then she sank to her knees at 
the feet of her dying 
husband in a panic of 
uncontrollable __ grief. 
This threatened and 
awful calamity that 
she had feared so long, 
and that had destroyed 
her sense of happy se- 
curity for four long 
years, had fallen at 
last like a thunder-bolt 
out of a clear sky— 
just when she _ had 
come to think that the 
danger was past, and 
that she and her hus- 
band had years before 
them of happiness and 
peace. Major Rathbone attempted 
vainly to hold the assassin who slashed 
him with a knife and slashing and cut- 
ting all who stood in his way escaped 
for the time but with a broken leg. Miss 
Laura Keene went to the front of the 
stage and tried to calm the frantic au- 
dience. “For God’s sake have presence 
of mind and keep your places and all 
will be well.” Miss Harris came to the 
front of the box and called, “Miss 
Keene, bring some water. Has any one 
any stimulants?” “What is it? What is 
the matter?” Miss Keene inquired. 
“The President is shot,” answered Miss 
Harris. Physicians were hurriedly 
called, the silent figure reclining so 
quietly and calmly in the arm chair 
was stretched on the floor and the 
search for the wound was in progress 
when Miss Laura Keene reached 
the box. Miss Keene dropped to the 
floor and lifted the unconscious Presi- 
dent’s head in her arms, and her 
dress stained crimson from the wound 
in his head indicated the entrance of 
the fatal bullet. The silent figure was 


tenderly lifted and carried out of the . 


theater to the street. A helpless pause 
—and one of the bearers asked, “Where 
shall we take him?” A man was stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the street 
wondering what could be the meaning 
of the excited crowds, seeing a grief- 
stricken woman with flowers in her 
hair, and hearing some one say, “The 
President is shot;” hearing the bearer 
ask, “Where shall we take him?” com- 
ing quickly forward said, “Bring him 
here into my room.” The still uncon- 
scious form of the President was car- 
ried up the high steps and placed upon 
a hastily prepared bed in a small room 
in the house across the street from 
Ford’s Theater. Surgeons and physi- 
cians gathered about the President in 
a desperate effort to save his life. 
Among the physicians was Dr. Beecher 
Todd of Lexington, Kentucky, a cousin, 
and dear friend of Mrs. Lincoln. Mes- 
sengers were sent in every direction, 
one hastened to the White House to 
summon Robert Lincoln, who had only, 
that day arrived in Washington. Intié 
mate friends and prominent officials 
had quickly gathered. The death-like 
[Continued on page 114] 
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“Now I know...!” 


She did not know what was the matter... she was 
not ill... but something was wrong. The old energy 
was gone. Her married life seemed to have become a 
failure. Was it her fault? She asked a doctor to ex- 
amine her. He told her what was wrong. 


Most fastidious women today practice sane habits 
of living and feminine hygiene to safeguard their 
health and vitality and youthfulness. But a great many 
actually injure themselves by following unsound 
advice or using the wrong disinfectant. In this vital 
matter you must have the facts. 

The makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant will send you 
free a booklet called “The Scientific Side of Health 
and Youth.” It contains the rules for practicing fem- 
inine hygiene which every woman should know. Send 


the coupon now. 


But while waiting for the booklet to arrive, take no 
more dangerous chances. “Lysol” Disinfectant has, for 
nearly forty years, been the standard disinfectant with 
physicians and hospitals when germs must be killed. 
Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Disinfectant today at the 
nearest drugstore. Complete directions come with 


every bottle. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at retail only in the brown 
bottle packed in the yellow carton. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Led. 
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learn how 
lo remove 


cold eream 


the scientific way... 
to avoid skin troubles 
and save laundry bills 


8 pee ye is a scientific way to remove 
cold cream and it is just as impor- 
tant as the kind of cream you use. Old 
methods often do more harm than 
good. They rub the cream in, instead 
of taking it off. They rub germs, dirt, 
impurities into the skin, too. Old 
pieces of cloth are actual germ-carriers. 
Towels are harsh on the fabric of the 
skin and they are ruined by frequent 
laundering. 


This new method eliminates high 
laundry bills and it is wonderful as a 
beauty aid. It is called Kleenex and 
consists of delicate snow-white tissues. 
They are dainty, soft as old linen, abso- 
lutely hygienic. And you throw them 
away like paper, after they’ve absorbed 
the dirt and oil from your skin. 


Send the attached coupon for a 
whole week’s sample supply. You will 
agree with famous stars who recom- 
mend and use Kleenex in preference 
to any other make-shift method of 
cold cream removal. 


Kleenex 
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New 

Ways 

to Use 
KLEENEX 


as told by hundreds 
of women who 
discovered them 


K INEX, the delicate tissue intro- 
. »uved so successfully as a cold cream 
remover and dressing table accessory, has 
found a place also on many bathroom and 
kitchen shelves. Here are some practical 
suggestions for its use in home, school 
and office. 


For colds and hayfever—When damp 
handkerchiefs are unpleasant to the touch 
and irritate the skin, use Kleenex instead. 
Its soft folds protect, its sanitary cleanli- 
ness prevents reinfection. You use it once, 
then discard wit it the germs that might 
cause further disease. Doctors recom- 
mend it. Patients find great relief in using it. 


For general use in the medicine 
cabinet —Use Kleenex as bandage ma- 
terial; as a means of getting foreign mat- 
ter out of eyes; in manicuring and shaving; 
to save towels and keep Files, scissors, | 
razor blades hygienically clean; to apply 
medicines or ointments externally. 


In many schools Kleenex is being 
installed to be used by young children 
instead of handkerchiefs. Teachers and 
school nurses find that it does away with 
all possibility of infection, because it is 
used just once—then discarded. 


Even in the kitchen — Kleenex has 
been found very useful, to polish mir- 
rors and glassware; to clean greasy pots 
and pans before washing; there are number- 
less other ways in which ingenious house- 
wives have put these practical and dainty 
cleansing tissues to work. 


You probably have your own special 
uses. Won't you write us about them? If 
you don’t already know Kleenex, fill out 
the attached coupon and let us send you 
a week’s generous supply. 





Kleenex Company, Lake-Michigan Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. Mc-9 


Please send a sample of Kleenex to 











stillness was only broken by the labored 
breathing of the dying man and the 
heart-breaking sobs’ and cries of his 
wife. “Oh, my God, and must I give my 
husband to die,” she moaned in a voice 
of anguish. Captain Robert Lincoln 
weeping bitterly stood at the head of 
the bed by the side of Senator Sum- 
ner. The long night wore away. Mr. 
Robert Lincoln told the author he 
thought the interminable agony of this 
night would never end, the hopeless 
watching, the anguished weeping—final- 
ly the utter, peaceful stillness of death. 
At twenty-two minutes after seven 
o’clock on Saturday morning the bells 
all over Washington tolled for the 
death of the President. Houses and 
streets were hung with black, flags at 
half mast—the crowds on the streets 
were white-faced and whispering. 

The shock of this great culminating 
blow shattered the last of Mary Lin- 
coln’s reserve force already so weak- 
ened by former losses and repressions. 
Her collapse was utter and complete. 
She covid not lift her head from the 
pillow without fainting. Little Tad 
never left her; his grief was so frantic 
that his mother tried to control her- 
self to comfort Tad. Sunday morning 
the sun rose in brilliant splendor and 
Tad took it to be a sign that his father 
was happy in heaven. “I am glad he 
has gone there,” he exclaimed, “for he 
was never happy after he came here. 
This was not a good place for him.” 

The bullet which took the life of 
her beloved husband practically ended 
the life of Mary Todd Lincoln. She 
was martyred by the same shot, and 
for the same cause which made Abra- 
ham Lincoln a defied martyr. Her hus- 
band’s agony was soon over, stilled in 
peaceful death, while she, with his 
mortal wound in her heart, must linger 
and suffer untold agony for many 
years. She wrote afterward, “All I 
wished then was to die, if it had been 
our Heavenly Father’s will.” 


MBs: Lincoln’s eldest son, Robert 
Todd Lincoln, was a great stay 
and comfort to his mother. In 1868 he 
married Miss Mary Harlan, a very 
popular girl in Washington society. 
Mrs. Lincoln was delighted with her 
son’s choice. Several years before 
President Lincoln’s death, he had said 
to Mr. Stanton: “Mary is tremend- 
ously in love with Senator Harlan’s 
little daughter. I think she has picked 
her out for a daughter-in-law. As 


- usual, I think Mary has shown fine 


taste.” But Robert was independently 
doing his own picking without any 
help from Mother or Father. 

The first child of this marriage was 
named for her grandmother, Mary 
Todd Lincoln. Mrs. Lincoln often 
spoke of her son, Robert, and his little 
family and was always planning to send 
them some gift. 


“Frankport, Maine. 
“November 21, ’69. 

“My dear Mary: I am just recover- 
ing from a severe attack of neuralgia 
in my head and limbs accompanied by 
gneat indisposition which has been my 
faithful companion for more than two 
weeks. Mary Lincoln sends her daugh- 
ter-in-law a wrap of silver gray and 
Marie Louise blue—it is as pretty as 
can be and Bob will surely think you 
are more charming than ever when you 
are arrayed in it.” 

She winds up: “I feel miserably blue 
today so please excuse this scrawl— 
I sat up.so late last night writing to 
you and Mrs. Orne in Paris that I 
suffered all night with neuralgia in my 
head and today write this in bed. I 
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am just as anxious to go further South 
this Winter as you must be to leave 
Chicago for Washington—my health 
has become quite as bad as it was 
last Winter.” 


“Obennsel, Germany, 
“May 19th, 1870, 
“My dear Mary: 

“I have come out here to pass a 
day or two with Taddie (his new 
school quarters) as I leave most prob- 
ably tomorrow for Bohemia—a jour- 
ney which will require fully twenty 
hours to accomplish. The first evening 


‘I will stop at the very old town of 


Nuremburg, so full of interest and 
perhaps remain there a day to see the 
old castles and churches. This mor. 
ing in this old village five minutes by 
rail from Hamburg I entered an old 
church with dates of 1610 on it. The 
Christs that are suspended on the walls 
around the town bear dates 1704— 
until we get accustomed to seeing 
these things, they appear very strange 
to fresh American eyes. When I came 
out here two or three days since, I had 
just returned from a most charming 
trip in the Odenwald Mountains, 
where the scenery is very beautiful, 
also Tad went with me to Heidelburg, 
to Baden for a few hours and tray- 
elled in the Black Forest. Taddie and 
I were continually wishing that you 
and Bob and that precious baby were 
with us. You should go out every day 
and do enjoy yourself—you are so 
very young and should be as gay as a 
lark. Trouble comes soon enough, my 
dear child, and you must enjoy life, 
whenever you can. 

We all love you so very much and 
you are blessed with a devoted hus- 
band and darling child—so do go out 
and enjoy the sunshine. I do so hope 
your dear mother has recovered her 
health. When I can I will write to her. 
Do, I pray you, write frequently. I do 
wish you would take out the double 
India shawl, with a red center, whica 
I never wore and make faithful use 
of it.” 


Tad was a splendid manly fellow and 
his mother completely submerged Her 
life in his. Her supreme interest now 
was his education. She writes from 
Frankfort, Germany, on December 29, 
1869: “Taddie is like some old woman 
with regard to his care of me. His 
dark loving eyes, watching over me re- 
mind me as much of his dearly be- 
loved Father’s.” 

Another time: “Frankfurt, February 
11, 1870: Tomorrow is the anniversary 
of my dear husband’s birthday and it 
may be, if my health continues to fail 
me as it is now so fast doing, another 
birthday will find me with him. My 
husband, so great, so good and s0 
glorious beyond all words of praise 
was cruelly murdered, snatched from 
the side of the wife and family who 
adored him without being able to sigh 
a farewell.” 

With her heart quivering and ach- 
ing, she had ever before her the image 
of her idolized husband. 

Travel could not dim her grief and 
she dreaded a return to America, where 
her memories would be quickened into 
more vivid pain of the past she could 
never forget. 


HEN homesickness at last became 

unendurable to both Tad and 

his mother they returned to America 

and were welcomed in the home 0 

her son, Robert T. Lincoln, and his 
wife in Chicago. 


(Extracts from a letter written by 
[Continued on page 115] 
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What tun it is 


lo serve 
something new! 


FOR INSTANCE~THESE NOVEL RECIPES 


You know how a single new dish 
often livens up the whole meal. What a 
thrill you get when guests praise it! 

And it’s easy, with Canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple—-Crushed and Sliced—to help 
you ce new appetite interest into every- 
day foods. 

Send the coupon for our free booklet. 
Then call up your grocer for a dozen 
cans of Crushed and Sliced. 





ROYAL PINEAPPLE (CAKE 
Time for combining ingredients: 20 minutes 
Time for baking: 45 minutes 

Cream % cup shortening with 1 cup sugar, 
and add 2 unbeaten egg yolks, one at a time. 
Sift together three times 1% cups flour, 3 tea- 
spoons baking pow der and & teaspoon salt. Add 
alternately flour and % cup Pineapple juice, using 
first flour, then juice, a little at a time. Fold in 
2 beaten egg whites. Bake in a moderate oven. 
For Filling—put 1 unbeaten egg white in shal- 
low dish, add 14 cups confectioner’s sugar gradu- 
ally, beating with wire whip unti! of right con- 
sistency. Add 2 tablespoons Pineapple juice. 
Spread between layers. Put a thick layer of 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple on top of the cake 
and cover with any icing you prefer to use. 





PINEAPPLE WALDORF SALAD 
Time for combining ingredients: 15 minutes 
Time for cooking: none 

Pare, quarter and core 3 apples and cut into 
tiny cubes, Add 1 cup well drained Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple, % cup California walnuts 
broken in pieces and 4 cup celery cut in pieces. 
Mix with thick mayonnaise. Serve on lettuce. 





—For serving right 
rom the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 


— 
— eee 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads &hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 


Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
30 Adam Grant Building, San Francisco, California 


SEND ME YOUR FREE BOOK 
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Address 
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Robert Todd Lincoln to his wife— 
Chicago, July 11, 1871:) 


“Mr. Thomas Lincoln has been pick- 
ing up for the last two or three days 
and is to all appearances improving, 
his face has lost some of its expres- 
sion of distress, Tad seemed to be im- 
proving and Robert Lincoln and his 
mother are so relieved they can smile 
and jest with the beginning of hope 
that Mr. Thomas Lincoln will recover.” 
But three days later, July 14, in an- 
other letter to his wife, Robert Lin- 
coln says: “I am sorry to tell you 
that Tad seems to be losing ground. 
Yesterday was very hot and oppressive 
and this morning was nearly as bad 
as the first night you came to the Clif- 
ton House. I have just now (2 o'clock) 
come from him and he is looking and 
feeling better, but Dr. Davis says he 
can see nothing to found any hope of 
his recovery upon and that he can live 
only a few days—with the weak action 
of his heart and lungs. Today there is 
a fine breeze and the air is really de- 
lightful—all of which makes him feel 
better but really have little or no ef- 
fect upon his trouble.” 


The next day, July 15, Tad breathed 
his last. 


Four years later, May 19, 1875, her 
son Robert, with the deepest grief, 
was compelled to have her placed in a 
sanitarium. At the end of eleven 
months she was declared sane. Her 
sister Elizabeth (Mrs. Edwards) went 
to the sanitarium at Batavia and ac- 
companied by her sister and a trained 
nurse Mary went back to Springfield. 
She was depressed and unhappy. “I 
cannot’ endure to meet my former 
friends, Lizzie,” she said bitterly, 
“they will never cease to regard me 
as a lunatic, I feel it in their sooth- 
ing manner. If I should say the moon 
is made of green cheese they would 
heartily and smilingly agree with me. 
I love you, but I cannot stay. I would 
be much less unhappy in the midst of 
strangers.” 

Mrs. Edwards thought a complete 
change might be beneficial to her sis- 
ter mentally and physically. So Mary 
Lincon, restless, hoping to find for- 
getfulness in travel abroad, went to 
France, to Germany, to Italy. At Pau, 
France, in December, 1879, she fell 
from a step ladder and seriously in- 
jured her spine. Fearing now that she 
might die among strangers, in October, 
1880, she sailed for America. Her 
nephew met her in New York and 
escorted her back to Springfield to the 
home of her sister, Mrs. Edwards. 
There, shrinking and sensitive, seeing 
no one, she spent the remainder of her 
broken life in the home filled with 
memories of her sparkling, happy girl- 
hood, her rose-colored dreams of love 
and life. She lingered in a purple twi- 
light of grief until merciful death 
claimed her; the death she prayed for. 
“Ah, my dear friend,” she wrote, “you 
will rejoice when you know that I 
have gone to my husband and chil- 
dren.” 

The end of her suffering came July 
16, 1882. 

Her friends paid her silent tribute 
in the same room which had witnessed 
her light-hearted gaiety and her mar- 
riage to the man of her choice, by 
whose side they reverently laid her. 
And could she have been conscious, 
with her slow, radiating smile, she 
would have said, “At last I am con- 
tent—happy.” 

[THE Enp.] 
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A New Rug 


Costs Only 











30 


New Colors 
and Designs 


Lowest Rug 


Thinking women today don’t throw away 
old rugs, carpets and clothing. They know 
aged and seasoned wool is good wool and 
worth $5 to $25 when made into Olson Rugs. 


Never before, in all our 54 years, have we 
been able to offer rugs so fine—at prices so 





1/7, As Much 


.... when made by the Olson 
Patented Process from your 


» Ose Rugs 


yond anise 


... Vo one would ever 
guess that such lovely 
rugs were made from 
your old materials.’’ 








eer 
CSREVERSIBLE < 
Prices in Years 


low. By the Patented Olson Process, the 
greatest scientific development in rug making 
of recent years, we are able to extract the good 
wool from your materials, and bleach, spin, 
dye and re-weave it in One Week into new 
Olson Duo-Velvety Rugs we guarantee will 
rival rugs sold retail for double our price. 





6 BIG Improvements 


No other rugs made from old carpets and 
clothing can be compared with these im- 
proved Olson Rugs. They are closely woven, 
wool pile rugs with the same firm, velvet 
nap on doth sides to give twice the wear— 
seamless rugs that lie flat—that will not curl 
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Here are colorful modern rugs, any size 
you want, that will lift rooms out of the dull 
and commonplace. Thirty charming new 
colors and patterns in the new Moresque 
Weave that won’t show soil or footmarks— 
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Two-Toned Rugs that fit gracefully into 
every decorating scheme—rich Chinese and 
Persian designs—exclusive new Modernistic 
effects in Hooked patterns and Oval shapes. 


WE GUARANTEE to satisfy you. We have 
made rugs like these for over 1,000,000 women. 
We Pay Transportation From All States. 
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|OVELY ARMS AND HANDS 
this way 


Begin now to give your arms and hands 
the care they deserve. Beautiful women 
-—gsocial leaders, stage beauties, screen 
stars—women who realize the value of 
lovely skin—write us that they have 
used only Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
for ten—twenty years or more. It gives 
your skin exactly what it needs. 


You can begin now to do what these 
women do. At night before going to 
bed bathe your arms and hands with 
water and a good soap, using a wash 
cloth that is rough in texture. On your 
elbows and the ends of your fingers use 
a nail brush. Scrub these parts gently 
with the nail brush so as to get them 
thoroughly clean without irritating 
them. Now apply a thin coating of 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream and leave it 
on all night. Your skin will. absorb it 
while you sleep. Do this regularly and 
you should notice steady improvement. 


Learn howto use Ingram’ s Milkweed 
Cream. With each jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream come full instruc- 
tions. Women write us daily telling 
how they improved their skins by fol- 
lowing these instructions. So that you, 
too, may give your skin treatments 
basically right, go today to your drug- 
gist and buy a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. 50c the jar—$1 size 
more economical—Theatrical size 
$1.75. Frederick F. Ingram Co., Est. 
1885, 516 Tenth Street, Detroit, 
Mich., also Windsor, Ont., Canada. 





Let us send you FREE purse-size package of Ingram's 
new American Blush Rouge and interesting booklet on 
The Art of Rouging. 
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@ Gray orfaded hair makes you look old. 
Restore its dark color with Q-ban. Used 
30 years. Works so gradually and natu- 
rally your friends cannot tell. All drug- 
gists, 75 cents, money-back guarantee. 
Send us 10 cents for book on care of 
hair and miniature_bottles Q-ban 

. Shampoo and Q-ban Hair Tonic. 

s HESSIG-ELLIS, Chemists, Memphis, Tenn. 
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the source of all the excitement and 
riot outside was actually brought to the 
door of the sacred girls’ house, actually 
bundled up the steps, put inside and 
barred in with all the rest! 

The married women, having slammed 
the door behind them, joined the chat- 
tering, staring clump of girls; yelped 
like puppies when the captive moved, 
yapped and screamed when some one 
bolder than the others took hold of 
her dress and began examin- 


and come to rescue her. Or Luther. He 
would find out she had missed the 
launch and come back. It was unthink. 
able that she should really be aban. 
doned among these people. 

Her eyes becoming accustomed to 
the dimness of the house could see the 
stores of household goods on shelves 
and beams. What on earth could those 
ranged, pale objects be, that she saw 
on a shelf at the far end? 

Suddenly she knew. They 





ing it. They pulled off her one 
bracelet, untied her sash and 
fought over it, snatching it 
from each other like dogs 
quarreling over a bone. Joan- 
net submitted, fearing to 
anger the strange wild things, 
and hoping that their curios- 
ity would soon sate itself. She 
was relieved to find that her 
life, so far, was spared after 
that terrible night. 

That night on the banks of 
the river! The terrible stillness, the 
more terrible sounds—crash of an alli- 
gator; low rustle and hiss of snakes; 
once the snort of a wild boar, horribly 
near. .. The awful dawn, with two black 
figures creeping through the sugarcanes, 
up from the river bank where their 
canoe lay moored—they had seen the 
white line of her mosquito net, and 
stealing up the bank without noise, 
were on her before she knew. She 
had been seized, hustled down into 
the canoe, laid in the bottom like a 
sheep, and told, plainly enough, not to 
attempt struggling. She had been 
paddled miles downstream; every mo- 
ment in deadly, sickening terror .. . 
It was a relief beyond telling to get 
into this closed house, away from the 
yelling crowd; to feel that for the 
present, she was safe. 

She ventured, by and by, to make 
signs for food. A girl nodded compre- 
hendingly, and brought her water in 
a bamboo, boiled shrimps in a bowl 
of clay, a lump of cold taro root. She 
ate, scarce able to move her hands for 
the pressing and staring of the crowd. 
The food was cold and dirty, but it 
was food; it revived her. She began to 
hope. Hardy had missed her; well, he 
would know somehow—hear somehow 








were heads. Dried heads, with 
the skull preserved and clean- 
ed, and the face moulded in 
clay; grinning clay lips, clay 
nose. Eyes of white shell: 
some with eyes of mother-of. 
pearl. Most of them seemed 
to be men’s heads, but some, 
by the size, the dangling 
greasy curls, the shape of the 
modelled features, were un- 
doubtedly those of women, 
Joannet felt a small cold wind 
creep over her scalp. 





BR he mone, the noise was growing. 
A drum had begun to beat, mad- 
deningly, insistently. Feet thudded 
round the women’s house; loud songs 
broke on the air. There was a burst 
of yelling—what could they be about? 
She peered through a crack in the 
low roof. A wild scrimmage was go- 
ing on round her suitcase, which had 
been torn open; she could see the war- 
riors tearing out her clothes, and deck- 
ing themselves in various unsuitable 
garments; she saw a man snatch at 
something small and glittering, dodge 
among the legs of the others, and run 
away with his prize. It was a little 
silver matchbox, which passed from 
hand to hand, bartered and bartered 
again, was to travel far up the river 
within two days; was to fall into John- 
son’s hands at the arrest of a sorcerer; 
was to fail in telling its plain tale of 
disaster, giving its message of appeal, 
because Gladys Starkey, in the mo- 
ment of temptation, had cast in her 
lot with the powers of darkness, rather 
than those of light. 

Now the married women, black- 
skinned, wrinkled, and bowed, were 

[Continued on page 117] 
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leaving the girl’s house. The day’s tasks 
in the yam gardens were still untouch- 
ed; and no matter what happened in 
the village, food must be. procured. 
Joannet knew this; knew that; normal- 
iy, a long period of quiet would now 
fall upon the town, during the greater 
heat of day. 

Was there, perhaps, a chance that 
she might escape during the hour of 
siesta? If she could only get to the 
river bank again, climb a tree and hide 
herself in its branches, she might hold 
out until something went up or down 
the stream. 

The dancing and the drumming had 
stopped outside; the men had drifted 
away, carrying their spoils with them. 
Within the house, it was cool. The 
girls seemed very sleepy; one after an- 
other they drew away from the strang- 
er, curiosity waning as the accustomed 
languor of the hot hours took its way. 
In slack heaps of body and limb, they 
tumbled to the floor; dropped on the 
mats, and slept where they fell. 


| ag the tamburon house of 
Yappi, some hundreds of yards 
away, the old men were gathered to- 
gether. They did not go out any more 
on long hunting excursions. The poli- 
tics of the village were in their hands; 
they did the talking, the planning. And 
the tamburon house was their Parlia- 
ment. 

Right across the house, above the 
big collection of grinning alligator 
skulls, ran the pride of Yappi, its head- 
rack. Thick ranked they hung there, 
the whole row swaying just a little now 
and then. The heads were masked with 
clay, modelled into features; the hair, 
which had been carefully preserved, 
hung down in tattered curls. Some- 
times, when the cool wind that drew 
through the great dusk cavern of the 
tamburon house was stronger than 
usual, the heads, with their fluttering 
hair, the swaying movement on the 
swing of the great rack, their shell and 
pearl eyes, white in the twilight, 
seemed curiously alive .. . 

Bulupu. sitting in the councils of the 
old men by virtue of his rank as chief, 
looked at the swaying skull-rack. 

“T have seen a bad thing in Kavai 
village,” he said, aware that he had 
the ear of the house. “A pillar, two 
pillars, hung with heads, far more and 
better than the heads here.” 

“You lie,” said an old man tremu- 
lously. 

“I do not. Kavai is a long way, and 
old iegs cannot walk so far, but I have 
been, and I have seen it. Far more. 
Better!” 

“Also,” he went on, jumping up, 

and taking his place beside the speak- 
ing chair, so that he could address the 
company in due form—“I have seen a 
dancing ground there that is as bare as 
the top of Upi’s head!” 
_The insult ‘to Upi passed, in the ex- 
citement aroused by Bulupu’s state- 
ment. Every man in the village had 
known that a certain lack of spirit, a 
diminished prestige, was affecting Yap- 
pi of late; but not one had acknowl- 
edged the fact to himself, until Bul- 
upu’s speech drove it home. Few heads 
—little dancing; almost no raids, no 
Prisoners—what could the neighbors 
think? 

“Think!” shouted Bulupu, “think 
What the neighbors will do. They will 
come here some night when we are full 
of pig and drunk with betelnut, and 
they will take our heads. Your head. 
My head. Upi’s head with no hair on 
it. They will all hang in the tamburon 
ouse of Kavai, and the wind will blow 
their hair. Ow!” He finished with a 


yell that Joannet heard with fear. 

Upi, the baldheaded, seized the bun- 
dle of fibres. Beating a chair fiercely, 
he cried out—‘‘Well? well? What is the 
matter with us, that we cannot do the 
same? Let us have a sing-sing; it will 
warm the hearts of the young men, 
who are not like the young men of my 
time—we never needed stirring up to 
go and take heads. Make a sing-sing 
of the woman that Udu caught today! 
A good sing-sing with dances and 
dances, and pigs killed, and the woman 
killed, and her head put up on the 
skull rack there, to swing with its long 
hair in the wind! And then let any- 
body talk of Kavai!” 

Bulupu did not join in the shouts. 
He felt puzzled, disturbed. His idea 
was getting away from him. From a 
native point of view, the proposal was 
entirely right and sensible. He had as- 
sisted at many sing-sings; seen prisoners 
burned alive, the body made ready for 
the feast. He knew by experience that 
when you were properly worked up by 
days and nights of mad dancing, you 
quite enjoyed that sort of thing. Per- 
haps Bulupu alone of all the village, 
realized that the working up, the hyp- 
notizing were necessary. He saw things 
—once in a way, when he was not betel 
drunk, or blood drunk—that no one 
else yet understood. It is an uncom- 
fortable thing to be ahead of your 
generation. Bulupu felt so badly about 
it that he wondered what he could 
have been eating... 

“Listen!” he yelled, taking his place 
by sheer force of brawn. “It is a good 
notion of Upi’s, but I think we had 
betier not do it.” 

“Why not?” shouted half a dozen 
at once. 

“What shall we do with the crea- 
ture?” demanded Upi, snatching back 
the place that Bulupu did not dispute. 
“Ts it our custom to take an unwedded 
young girl as a wife, when we capture 
one?” 

“No,” allowed Bulupu regretfully. 
“Tt would spoil our gardens for the 
year, and bring death by alligators; 
we all know that.’ And he was silent. 
He knew well that his chiefhood de- 
pended largely on strength and daring; 
if he deserted his own ground, and tres- 
passed on that of the old men and the 
sorcerers—talking, lawmaking, carry- 
ing out ceremonies—he might find him- 
self deprived of his authority. So he 
stood silent, working his jaws upon his 
quid of betel-nut, and did not dare to 
give out the revolutionary thought that 
had invaded his brain. Nevertheless the 
thought remained; it grew. 

While Upi, now triumphantly in pos- 
session of the house, was dancing, cut- 
ting out directions for the organizing 
of the sing-sing, Bulupu stood arms 
folded, the crown of white ospreys on 
his head waving lightly in the breeze. 
Feelings, unknown before, stirred his 
mind. He remembered the captive’s 
strange white hands, her eyes, not 
brown like those of all other people, 
but wonderfully light and bright, the 
color of a big lagoon with the morning 
sky over it. He remembered her brave 
bearing, the pride of her walk, amazing 
indeed as compared to the abject, slink- 
ing way of a native woman. Standing 
in the dusk of the headhunters’ hall, 
with lobster-eyed devil images about 
him, he could see, as clearly as if she 
were there, the fair slim creature he 
had touched. He did not understand 
her; he did not understand why he 
himself, who had at first thought of 
adding her to the number of his wives, 
now felt that tabu that protected her 
a thing of no hardship at all; while yet 

[Continued on page 118] 
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PARADISE 


host, scanned the wild crowd with in- 
terest. She realized that he had them in 
control and noticed that a certain 
number did not venture within the 
slight bamboo paling that surrounded 
the grounds; they remained there, star- 
ing over, Skipping with impatience, but 
never venturing to come inside. 

“Why do some of these headhunter 
frends of yours stop out?” she in- 
quired. Hardy laughed, and made no 
reply. Johnson answered for him. 

“This man won’t tell you the things 
he has done, Mrs. Starkey; you have to 
find them out. That fence is the En- 
glish Pale. He controls these people. 
He wants to save them.” 

The upper room of the tamburon 
house had been divided into two neat 
bedrooms, with solid floors; each was 
plainly furnished with rough but com- 
fortable bush-made furniture—bed of 
bamboo, mattresses of calico stuffed 
with cotton, a table and a chair or so. 

“Hope you'll make yourselves as 
comfy as you can,” said Hardy. “Ask 
aboy for anything you want.” 


LADYS STARKEY woke the next 

morning to a feeling of secure 
comfort. She crossed to a window and 
stood leaning out. A long way off she 
could see Peter Hardy, hidden almost 
at times by the surges of brown hu- 
manity that swelled about him. 

“Oh!” Gladys breathed, her mind 
fled with the conquest of this man. 
“You man,” she said, half aloud, “you 
deserve something better than that 
milk-and-water little virgin! And,” she 
clenched her hands, “you shall have 
something better!” 

A few minutes later Johnson and 
Hardy turned at the light rustle of a 
muslin dress. 

Gladys smiled at Johnson and ad- 
dressed Hardy in her cheery, comrade- 
lyway—a deadly way, as she knew. “I 
should love to see the wharf—hear you 
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POACHERS 


[Continued from page 118] 


tell of your ways of teaching these 
people.” 

“And she’s bored to death, and hates 
him for talking of such things,” John- 
son decided as he watched them disap- 
pear in the wood, under arcades of 
flaming ruby and gold. 

They strolled silently through the 
low bleached alleys full of jeweled light 
and shade. A breath of some exotic 
jungle perfume caressed his nostrils 
and he caught a sense of electric vital- 
ity beneath her soft allurement. She 
caught his glance. The smile died on 
her full red lips and stopped, facing 
him, she turned up a look of eloquent 
pleading. Her arms crept around his 
neck and her lips eagerly sought his. 

“Peter,” she said, with a tremulous 
pleading in her voice, “Peter!” 

Suddenly she turned and the color 
left her cheeks. “What was that?” she 
asked sharply, looking out toward the 
river, her eyes staring. 

What did that faint, far distant throb 
mean, with the Osprey and the Gladys 
lying out in sight, moored by the jetty? 
Who was coming, and w 

She turned to Hardy and caught his 
hand in hers. “I’m tired, Peter, I’ll wait 
for you up there,” she said, and wrung 
his hand, and fled. Looking back she 
could see Peter hurrying across an 
open space and into the house. 

“Not all the boats between this and 
Sydney would keep him—now,” she 
thought and lighting a cigarette, lost 
herself in plans. 

From the river-flat below, tearing its 
way over the crest of the hill, came 
a long, deep cry. If the sound had been 
a dynamite explosion it could not have 
flung Mrs. Starkey more swiftly to her 
feet. She dropped her cigarette. She 
stood with her mouth open, her eyes 
fixed, like some terrible picture of a 
lost soul. “My God,” she said, “it’s 
Luther on the Madang!” 

| Continued in OcToBER McCatv’s ] 





WHY DID I DO IT? 


[Continued from page 7] 


Southern Cross conquering the Pacific 
ad setting those inspiring records of 
wversea mileage at the time when we, 
weatherbound in Newfoundland, poised 
to take off on our lesser exploit. 

It was an experiment, this flight of 
Friendship, of course. But at once, 
vhen I heard of the plane, and the 
jlans for it, I wanted to go. I was able 
0 meet those concerned with the 
idertaking, which was being organ- 
ied with a quiet conservatism that 
Impressed me greatly. I asked for the 
thance. It was the chance of a lifetime, 
adozen lifetimes! Finally, it was given 
he with a reluctance I appreciated. 

When I first laid eyes on Friendship 

the was jacked-up in the shadows of 
ahanger at East Boston; her golden 
wings wide and strong and exquisitely 
lshioned, her body glinting in a patch 
of sunlight. I climbed aboard and made 
hy way through the great twin gas 
lanks to the cockpit, but what I felt 
"hen my hands first touched the con- 
tls is my own affair. After a fasci- 
luted inspection of the ship I descend- 
{to earth again, sold to my ship and 
ts fate, 
When I was asked to cable this 
ticle to your magazine I was told 
hat whatever I wrote I must answer 
0 questions: What do women avia- 
its wear and—who am I? 

First the problem of clothes. For 
dutine short flights I wear every-day 
butfits—what you’d use for walking. 
When Friendship shoved off from 
ston the boys each had on an ordin- 
, tather light-weight sack suit. Slim 




















































wore a soft shirt. Bill actually had a 
collar, with a natty bow tie. 

If I must tell the story of my life 
let me be objective about it. Amelia M. 
Earhart was born at Atchinson, Kan- 
sas, 1898. Graduate of Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago. Attended the Ogontz 
School, leaving in her senior year to 
become a V. A. D. in the service of the 
Canadian Red Cross. After the War a 
Columbia University premedical 
course. To Los Angeles, where she 
learned to fly. Flew for more than three 
years, owning first one, then another 
small plane. Back to Columbia for an- 
other year. To Boston to teach in a 
university extension course at Lowell. 
To Denison House, famous settlement 
center of Boston, from which she 
played hookey to fly the Atlantic! 

And now may I turn briefly to a 
subject more interesting than myself 
—women in aviation. 

There aren’t many to turn to! Only 
about twenty-five have held F. A. I. 
licenses. 

Women have hardly touched the 
business end of aviation either. A few 
of them have tried to make a go of ex- 
hibition work, and a few are in con- 
tact with the industry in the offices and 
factories of aeronautical concerns. The 
stimulus of a successful transatlantic 
flight by a woman ought to induce a 
great many more women to take up 
flying. Women enter a new field slowly, 
as witness their leisurely conquest of 
the automobile. The conquest of the 
air is a bit more difficult, but it’s the 
next adventure. 
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An Utterly New Discovery That Not Only Removes Hair Instantly, 
But Delays Its Reappearance Remarkably 


NEW way of removing arm and leg 

hair has been found that not only 
removes every vestige of hair instantly, 
but that forever banishes the stimulated 
hair growth thousands of women are 
charging to the razor. A way that not only 
removes hair, but delays its normal re- 
appearance as.much as 7 times! 


It is making cosmeticians reverse every- 
thing they ever said about hair removing 
and take a new stand. Women are flocking 
to its use. The discovery of R. C. Lawry, 
noted Beauty Scientist; it contains, of 
course, no caustic or any of the poisonous 
chemicals associated with old-time ‘‘de- 
pilatories.”’ 


WHAT IT IS 


It is an exquisitely fine toilet creme, re- 

sembling a superior beauty clay in texture. 

You simply spread it on where hair is to 
Cream 


N 4 e t Hair Remover 


be removed. Then rinse off with water. 


That is all. Every vestige of hair is gone; 
so completely that even by running your 
hand across the skin not the slightest trace 
of stubble can be felt. And—the reappear- 
ance of that hair is delayed indefinitely— 
often for months. 


The skin, too, unlike after shaving, is left 
soft as a child’s. No skin roughness, no 
enlarged pores. You feel freer than prob- 
ably ever before in your life of annoying 
hair growth. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


It is called NEET—a preparation long on 
the market, but recently changed in com- 
pounding to embody the new Lawry dis- 
covery. It is on sale at drug, department 
stores and beauty parlors. 60c and $1 sizes. 
Obtain there, or order direct for mail sup- 
ply if your dealer hasn’t it. The $1 size 
contains 3 times the quantity of the 60c 
size. Hannibal Pharmacal Co., 4333 Dun- 
cen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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a Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or while traveling. You will find in this little 
book a wealth of information about ele- 
ments and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
buildin; ee and diets used in the 

in of var 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 
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Saved $400 as Student 


“I SAVED $400 and paid for course 
while okies it,” says sie F. 
McElwee. We train beginners, practi- 
cal nurses, mothers and religious 
workers by fascinating home-study 
method. Endorsed by physicians. Es- 
tablished 28 years. Money- 

ment. Nurse’s equipment included. 
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Free Booklet! PAUL JONES 


UNIFORMS 
APRONS, COATS 


An entire new series of uniform 
styles created by the PAUL 
JONES staff. New standardsof 
value. Nurses and home man- 
agers---write today for Free 
Booklet No. 77. 


MORRIS @ CO., Inc. 
Paul Jones Building 
Baltimore, Md. 



















You can make this 
charming afternoon 


Vogue Pattern 9475 and Choose BELDING’S 
frock in BELDING’S 
GEORGETTE with But- 


your most becoming SATIN CIRCE and 
shade of BELDING’S Vogue Pattern 9468 for 
TAFFETA make this asimple afternoon frock 
terick Pattern 2133 for evening dress . . . - which you can make for 
CG DESTIONS 
RELDING DESICN: 


OCEASIONAIL JULKS 2 z 
or the Vogue of the Limited Wardrobe 
Se gue of 


You are no longer smart if you have too many clothes. Your ward- 
robe should be distinguished by its character, not its quantity, 
which means you must choose with infinite care the color and 
fabric best suited to your frocks — and your frocks according to 
occasion. 

If you make your own clothes, your problems are more than 
half solved by the new Belding’s Silks for fall—which are charm- 
ingly styled in the new manner—according to occasion. You have 
only to plan your frocks according to program, select the Beld- 
ing Silk correct for each—and you'll have a fashion-perfect ward- 
robe—smart wherever it goes! 


# | BELDINGS SILKS |~ 



































This street frock of Perfect for this little 
BELDING’S CREPE daytime dress is BELD- 
SATIN uses both sides ING’S CREPE IRIS 
of its material. Pic- (McCall Pattern 5345). 
You can make it for .. 


“vorial Pattern 4337 .. 


Two contrasting shades 
of BELDING’S CREPE 
IRIS make these cun- 
ning negligee pajamas. 
Butterick Pattern 2103 
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A FLURRY IN 
WALL STREET 


[Continued from page 26] 


and yet stay so simple in other ways. 
And Phoebe loved him for it. That 
was the trouble. 

There was something maddening, yet 
oddly endearing about his perplexed 
effort to do the right thing all around. 

“This Miss Thompson I’ve been 
telling you about,” he said to Phoebe, 
“I'd like to have you meet her. I’m 
sure you'd be great friends. She’s aw- 
fully anxious to meet you. Her 
mother’s coming down to have lunch 
with her Wednesday,” Peter suggested, 
“she wants to see the Saladin’—one 
of the better known restaurants in the 
Wall Street district—“we could all go 
together, maybe.” 

Phoebe consented. After all, one 
might as well face things. 


N her way down in the elevator 
Wednesday, Phoebe stood next 
to T. j. 

“Well, how’s the Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford?” he asked genially. 

Phoebe smiled at him “If the false 
move continued strong, in spite of all 
sorts of discouraging rumors, what 
would you think? That maybe it was- 
n’t a false move at all? That it was a 
real bid for control?” 

“Tt would look that way,” said T. J. 

“Even if you had found out who it 
was who was buying up the stock and 
you couldn’t believe he was—well, that 
he had the goods, you know?” 

The elevator came to a slow stop at 
the ground floor. “He might be just 
acting as agent,” T. J. suggested. 
“There might be some powerful pool 
back of him.” 

“That’s an idea, too,” said Phoebe. 

In the small, oak paneled lounge 
outside the Saladin, Peter and Phoebe 
and Miss Thompson waited ten min- 
utes for Miss Thompson’s mother. Un- 
der the pleasant chit-chat, Phoebe 
studied this other girl. 

Big eyes, as pretty and as empty as 
a well washed China plate. 

A little mouth with reddened lips 
and tiny teeth as white and even as 
beads on a string. A bit tight and 
mean, that mouth might be, by middle 
age, but pretty now. Pretty and futile. 

“She isn’t in love with him. Not one 
bit.” Phoebe’s thoughts ran on under 
her pleasant answers. “Why does she 
want him? She hasn’t sense enough to 
appreciate him. She doesn’t see what 
a dear he is. He’s going to be rich and 
successful, too, I know, but she hasn’t 
sense enough to know it.” 

Then Mrs. Thompson arrived. She 
called Miss Thompson Babe. She was 
patronizing to Phoebe. She called 
Peter Mr. Maclaren but with a flatter- 
ing slur that implied old friendship. 
She had evidently met him at least 
once before. 


T J. was just snapping off his desk 
¢ light, that afternoon when Phoebe 
cpened his office door. 

“Please,” she asked, “may I have the 
rest of my fitted bag, all of it now?” 
T. J. switched on the light again. 

“T know what’s back of the activity 
now,” said the girl. “It’s a pool, all 
right. A powerful pool to put the buy- 
er in my place. It’s no false move— 
it’s a real bid for control. What shall 
I do?” 

T. J. considered her through nar- 
rowed amused eyes. “Why not sell, 
yourself?” he suggested, “clean up 
what you can and pull out?” 

Phoebe shook her head. “No,” she 
said tensely. “That wouldn’t do any- 
body any good. Not in the long run.” 

T. J. lighted his pipe. “Then,” he 
said, “get control yourself.” 

[Continued on page 139 | 
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illing 
the prescription 

of great authorities 
on INFANT CARE 


The U. S. Government Public Health 
Service 


The U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Leading Life Insurance Authorities 
Five Leading Women’s Magazines 

36 out of 39 State Boards of Health 
Better Babies Bureau 


— HEY areknit to fill the prescrip. 
tion of America’s greatest av. 
thorities on infant care—these baby 
garments. 

Here is the scientific admixture of 
wool with silk or cotton which these 
authorities prescribe for every child's 
protection against dangerous chills 
and equally dangerous overheating, 

Meeting exactly their specifica. 
tions, Carter have perfected a fabric 
so soft it will not irritate, so elastic it 
will not bind. 

Aspecial finishing process preserves 
this prescribed elasticity and soft- 
ness even after endless washings, 
Carter garments fit without a 
wrinkle yet allow ample growing room. 

Besides this famous endorsed fab. 
ric, they come in all-wool, all-silk, 
all-cotton for use where special con- 
ditions make these required. 


Careful mothers have for genera- 
tions depended on Carter shirts and 
bands to assure their babies perfect 
comfort and protection. Write for 
free booklet by an authority on baby 
clothes. Dept. G, the Wm. Carter Co, 
Needham Heights, Mass. 





Carter shirts come with twistless tape or cush- 
ioned button fastenings. This double-breasted 
model, giving extra protection to chest and 
little stomach, is Carter style 37. The single 
breasted model is especially comfortable for 
summer wear. Carter style 3115. 


Carters 
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Shirts and bands for babies 
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No. 1666. ‘“‘La Duchesse” Bag. A rare opportunity to se- 
cure a lovely gold or silver bag delightfully smart in 
style and expensive looking in finish—most desirable for 
carrying the small necessities to matinee, movies, party, 
dance or bridge. The pattern gives the metal cloth all 


“ptinweee sees sew eeeseess 


cut out for bag, 


purse and handle, (this cloth is of the 


best make, being washable, wearproof and waterproof). 
The eight rhinestones for clasps are also given in the 


pattern and a beading transfer. 


You only have to buy 


two bunches of steel or gold beads and some braid. You 
can finish your set in a day. Bag with handle and change 


purse in gold or silver metal cloth. 


1646. A modernistic envelope bag is worked in crepe twist 


No. 
The modern girl who revels 
this stunning bag with new 
that uses either wool or 
velopment. 
inches. The pattern shows two 
ing color schemes and 
fully. Stamped Canvas. 


1646. Envelope Bag Stamped on Canvas. 
in color chooses 
interlacing stitch, 
crepe twist for its de- 
Size of bag when closed 5% x 9% 


other charm- 


explains the stitching 
Price, 60 cents. 


No. 1671. Motifs for Bridge Refreshment Set. 


Feminine lovers of bridge will 


enthuse over 


this new colored linen set that is so simple to 


embroider. The design 
large appliqué motifs, the 
and four napkin motifs. 

in satin-stitch, appliqué in 


cents, Yellow. 


No. 1672. 
Set. Below 
colored linen worked in the latest 
with white appliquéd 


provides 
connecting border, 
Symbols 

outline. 


four of the 


developed 
Price, 30 


Appliqué Design for Refreshment 
is an exquisite example of the new 


Parisian style, 


linen and white embroi- 


dery. The design fits a cloth 1 yard square and 


has corresponding patch designs, 


also 8 motifs 


to fit eight 12-inch napkins. Simple stitches are 


employed with unusual 


cents, Yellow. 


1593. Vase medallions 


effectiveness. 


Price, 40 


No. 1593. Art-Color Medallions 
for Decoration. A new inspiration 
to the home deccrator has come 
from these highly artistic decora- 
tions that you simply paste on your 
furniture (whether new or repainted 
old furniture), and require just a 
coat of varnish for a finishing touch. 
A_ set like this might be used to 
advantage on breakfast room pieces. 
There are 16 motifs in the set—2 
upright ovals 2% x 4 inches, 8 hori- 
zontal ovals in assorted sizes, and 
6 small round ones. Price, 50 cents, 


No, 1658. Art-Color Medallions for Deco- 
ration. ‘The nursery that has these adorable 
baby medallions pasted on crib, high chair, 
chifforobe, etc, carries out the modern idea. 
The motifs are in 4 styles, a pair each of the 
two shown, 2% x 3 inches, 1 larger and 3 
smaller—8 medallions altogether. Price, 40 
cents, 


No. 1655. Art-Color Medallions for Deco- 
ration. Playful animals in gay dress ac- 
cord with the child’s mood. Pasting them on 
the nursery furniture you follow the spirit 
of the new decorations for juveniles. There 
are 6 motifs in the set—the pair shown, 
314, x 3% inches; 1 larger and * small ones. 
Price, 35 cents. 


1658 


1655. Described 
bove 


ai 


1658. Baby medallions 


Price, 85 cents. 


1666. “La Duchesse” 
Bag of the new metal 
cloth, eo same: for dress 


See PE ere above. 


1671. 


No. 1627. Art Color Medallions 
for Decoration. Women whose first 
interest is the home and how to 
keep its furnishings fresh and 
up-to-date, have found that noth- 
ing serves their purpose so well 
as these easily applied medallions 
of artistic design. A lovely set 
of basket ovals is very desirable 
for nursery whe pene or a young 
girl’s room. The pattern contains 
13 pieces—1 like oo illustration, 
3% x 6 inches; 3 in a medium 
size and 3 smaller; also 6 little 
round ones, Price, 50 cents. 


. Soft suede in tan, 
, green or blue is ideal 
small bag with 

purse 


1638. A matching shoulder 
flower, a smart indication 


No. 1637. Suede Leather Bag with 
Change Purse, An excellent quality 
of suede leather, softly flexibie, is 
provided in tan, black, French blue 
or green, in this pattern. All you have 
to do is get some beads and sew on 
gises (instructions given in pattern). 

3% x 6% inches, purse and 
eae A all ready cut. Price, $1.25, 


No. 1638. Shoulder Flower of Suede 
Leather. Carrying out the ensemble’s 
the thing! Your flower must match 
your purse—tan, green or French blue 
the set may be. This pattern provides 
leather pieces ready cut for petais, 
leaves, center and stem, you only sew 
them together. In tan, green or 
French blue. Price, 50 cents. 


As Paris makes refreshment sets for bridge 


1627. Basket Medallions 





Patterns may be bought from 


all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, or from the nearest Branch Office. 
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5408 


No. 5410. Distinctive collar No. 538 
and cuffs are features of 4 with 
frock which is flat in the bodice 


No. 5408. A popular cos No. 540 


7, () ] [I; G I| ] LR / = back and flares in front. tion to 
ew ecklines Yollow the ule in i) Size 36, 3% yards 40-inch Size 36 
oe 2 of : or 2% yards &4-inch. contrast 
ye) : 7\ } ) 
m Sleistele wl the V4 ae . lode 
tume is a coat frock with is a@ wr 
wrap-around flaring skirt. folds b 


GF seanagatinen individual one’s tastes or contour may be, they | oe f Size 36, 3% yards 40-inch, frm a 
are provided for in the new fashions that include the slender- = contrasting, % yard 40-inch, yards 
est, straightest frocks as well as the most complicated sil- ee : Be binding, % yard 40-inch. yard 40 
houettes. And the latest necklines are equally as adaptable. Three | 
representative types are the collar that ties in long ends in the front, 
the narrow revers edging a diagonal closing and a sailor collar fin- . , No. 5409. The waistline is No. 539' 
ished with V-shaped band at neck-line as a Paris accent of smartness. suggested by curved tabs lar, poir 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE cut in one with the skirt tied in 
that cross at top of panel. cented b 
Size 36, 3 yards 40-inch, cow in the 
trasting, % yard 36-inch. y 





4. ——— _ OS 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. Patterns 
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SL EC HO on PARES 


5398 5407 


No. 5398. A two-tiered skirt 

with ruffles and diagonal 

bodice lends a coat sugges- 

tion to a practical frock. C FF. ? eeg ei, ; 

; on q . \ . . 

Size 36, 3% yards 40-inch, ' he emimine ~C devth Cc sibeia the 


contrasting, 5 yard 40-inch. 


Seirerity / ‘Cailored wk 2s 
No. 5407. A French feature f ; evertiy oO auore Ow ines 


h . wrap-around skirt that 
olds back in the front to if 
form a tunic. Size 36, 35% AYTIME dresses for Fall always make the most of the cool 


yards 40-inch, tassels, % sunny days before they need resign in favor of suits or con- 

yard 40-inch of each color. th ceal themselves under coats, by borrowing some of the tailored 

simplicity of outdoor fashions. But the newest frocks also borrow 

see h details from the most elaborate indoor frocks as well, finely pleated 

ine i8 No. 5397. The lines of a col- , ruffles, novel tassels and cleverly cut yokes. So we have a mode 
tabs lar, pointed in the back and that is a combination of the tailored and soft at the same time. 


skirt tied in the front, are ac- 

a tein the fron, are ‘ae ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
2, COM m the front. Size 36, 2% 

neh. yards 54-inch, 





—— = 7 
ye 116. Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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5394 5395 


9°, -« @ é >. q 

Ciers, Heats and ne Lind Yimportant 
¢ eo 
Sponsors for [Autumn 


NDIVIDUALITY is characteristic of “feminine” frocks and the 
-+jJ most successful models accent their particular difference from 

other smart frocks by making a feature of whatever is their 
smartest point, keeping to fairly slender lines and then concentrating 
some detail of clever cut or drapery at some particular point to break 
the silhouette. Tiers, instead of continuing monotonously around the 
skirt, are attached in a bias line and flare at one side, a one-sided collar 
line is emphasized by a one-sided skirt drapery, a slender tight hipline 
is made to look even more slender by a skirt tightly gathered into a 
decided flare. Even skirt pleats which are still the favorite means of 
adding fulness to tailored frocks are made a decorative feature by 
continuing their lines -to the bodice to form a slender front panel. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





No. 5387. The bias line of a No. 5894. A tailored frock No, 5395, Three tiers curved No. 5388. A one-sided neck- 

girdle results in the uneven has pointed bodice yokes and up at the side into a cir- line is balanced by a drap- 

hemline of a widely flaring a panel of pleats from the cular flare give an effective ery dipping to an uneven 

skirt. Size 36, 4% yards of | yoke to the hem. Size 36, skirt treatment. Size 36, 35% hemline on the skirt. Size 36 

40-inch velvet, lace, % yard 25% yards 54-inch material, yards 36-inch, contrasting, requires 3%, yards 40-inch 
of 13-inch. contrasting, % yard 36-inch. 1% yards 36-inch. or 2% yards 54-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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5396 








5402 


oe BS Wid. (Riedie et 
® a Cheacset Alhouettes 





>N the newest outdoor clothes from Paris, 
4 there are three ways of acquiring distinc- 


tion; whether one’s costume 


is slender 


and belted or shows width at the shoulders or at 
the hemline depends a good deal on its type and 
purpose. For very practical use, in rainy or dry 
weather, in the city or the country, the smartest 
women wear a trench coat, cut on straight lines 
and loosely belted. The new sports capes flaring 
from the shoulders, accompanied by a simple 
frock, form costumes for all kinds of uses. For 
dress wear, the favorite coat is on princess lines, 
slender to the hips and flaring at the hemline. 


ANNE 


No. 5396. Flaring lines in a 

cleverly-cut cape are re- 

peated in the diagonal flare 

on the skirt. Size 36 re- 

quires 4 yards of 54-inch 
material. 





RITTENHOUSE 


No. 5402. The trench coat, 

indispensable for practical 

wear this.season, has raglan 

sleeves and a double-breasted 

closing. Size 36, 3% yards 
of 54-inch material. 


No. 5383. The newest prin- 

cess coat has a_ two-tiered 

skirt that mounts to a high 

waistline in the back. Size 

36 requires 43% yards 54- 
inch material. 





be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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5336 5334 : 5406 5388 





— —_— —\ > > . 
: ¢ See BS I meng fs as Te a Re Se 
Semiunuszsed C/aslions . re ublle or C/triking 


~~ HERE is no item in a smart wardrobe this season that does not show some evidence 

< _ of the trend toward becoming softness and femininity but there are widely different 

ways of achieving it. At one extreme is the formal evening gown which proves by 

a striking bustle silhouette that its chief aim is ornament rather than usefulness, and at the 

other is a practical coat that looks simple in the front but cleverly reveals its feminine 

\ character in the back by cleverly cut seams and subtle blousing; and in between are numerous 

» dresses that range all of the way from extreme simplicity to elaboration by the addition 

or subtraction of feminine details in new scarfs and sleeves and becoming uneven hemlines. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 






i No. 5336. A huge bow and No. 5334. The rule of long- No. 5406. A fulllengthrevers No. 5388. The diagonal clos- 
rippling panels in the back in-the-back hemlines finds a and scarf collar, a slightly ing of the bodice of an after- 
give a popular new sil- graceful interpretation in  bloused back and novel cuffs noon gown is accented by a 
houette to a formal evening the flaring skirt of a dance’ are style features of a prac- one-sided flare on the skirt. 
gown. Size 36 requires 4% frock. Size 36 requires 4% tical coat. Size 36 requires Size 36, 3% yards 40-inch; 

yards of 40-inch material yards of 40-inch. material. 334 yards 54-inch material. contrasting 154 yards 36-inch. 















Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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CCHIS season there is so much variety in fashion that the cautious have no set rule to 
Se go by. Instead of making any strict rule that it would be easy to follow and to feel 
automatically correct, Paris says the flare at the front is smart, but so is the flare at 

the back, and also the flare at the side. You may choose which ever you like, but, and this 
is what makes it difficult, it must be one of the new versions of the flare. Here are four of 
the newest, the front flare that does not break the slender silhouette of the dress, the flare 
in the back that suggests princess lines, the flaring overskirt in tunic effect, and the all- 
round flare placed in a bias line that gives emphasis to the tight fitting hipline effect. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


Paris adds ac- No. 5382. The low placed No. 5399. An overskirt cut No. 5387. The features of 


cordion pleated tassels to 
the collar and sash of a 
frock. Size 36, 35% yards 
40-inch; tassels, *4 yard 
40-inch of each color. 


flare in the back suggest- 
ing princess lines is an ad- 
vance style feature of a 
new coat. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 54-inch material. 


to indicate a higher waist- 

line is flaring in front and 

flat in back. Size 36, 3% 

yards 40-inch; contrasting, 
2% yards 40-inch. 


this frock are deep oval 
neckline, novel cuffs and a 
flaring uneven hemline. 
Size 36, 4% yards 40-inch; 
contrasting, 5 yard 40-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116, 
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Hi ae 7; ee 
/ Senple Ways e Seccas Chih igiits 
\}) © VEN though all types of dresses grow more and more elaborate, there 
-) is no “dressed up” feeling about the most successful new day-time 
frocks. Even formal afternoon gowns intended to be worn with a hat 


a outdoors show their elaboration not in added trimmings but in their 
5319 clever cut, a graduated ruffle that circles the skirt and mounts the bodice, 
or a new type of wrap-around skirt cut on circular lines. In tailored 
frocks, the elaborate note is more simply achieved, often in a panel 
on the bodice lengthened to form a vestee effect or a panel on the skirt. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 5838. The bodice of 4 

tailored frock is extended to 

form a panel at one side of the 

skirt, and a girdle crosses 4 

group of pleats at the other 

side. Size 36, 3% yards 4! 
inch material. 


No. 5326. Novel collar and 
cuffs distinguish a frock that 
shows the new wrap-aroutd 
skirt, slightly circular and 
longer in the back. Size 36, 
44% yards of 36-inch; con 
trasting, 1% yards 36-inch. 


No. 5315. Graceful softness 's 
lent to an afternoon frock by 
a cape effect and a graduated 
circular ruffle trimming both 
skirt and bodice. Size 36 
quires 5% yards 36-inch 
material or 4% yards 40-inch. 


No. 5319. A double-breasted 
effect on the bodice forms 4 
narrow panel that heads ° 
panel of pleats on the skirt. 
Size. 36 requires 3 yards 0) 
40-inch velvet; contrasting, 4 
yard of 40-inch. 





i on Page 116. 









Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, 








postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listec 
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| 
re of a Yo. 5314, A curved skirt pep- i] 
nded to lum that lends a jacket sug- i] 
le of the gestion to the bodice, heads a 
rosses 6 flaring shirred front apron. i 
he other Size 36 requires 334 yards of | 
urds 40- {0-inch material; contrasting, i 
58 yard of 36-inch. 

« 
lar and No. 5329. Groups of pleats at sal 
ock that the front and the sides trim 
around the skirt of a frock with a 
ar and V-neck, finished with jabot 
Size vb, ends, Size 36, 35% yards 40- — mai - - en 
h; con inch material or 2% yards 54- des ot 


36-inch. inch material. 


Avaight 1 Soft Detasl 
‘tness is No. 5309. The line that joins lraght mies can off Lelails 





‘rock by skirt and bodice is shaped at : : 

aduated one side to head a group of . (/) | [ ( | : 4 

ng both HA pleats and accent a patch CYorm . uccess}/u ombimathon 

» 36 # pocket. Size 36, plain, 15% 

oe yards 40-inch material; _fig- /7}LEATS are still the most frequent means of making skirt hems as 
40-inch. ured, 1% yards 40-inch. 


wide as Paris prescribes for practical clothes, but nearly always the 
smart straight lines of the pleats are balanced by a detail of bias cut 






sted ee : or soft drapery. Often the detail is no more than a scarf or a soft jabot 

breas 10. 3321, A dress with a Bs: eas . 

forms © HE pleated skirt has around neck- at the neckline. In an individual type of dress, the contrast is more 

reads 9 HM line and an interesting clos- marked, a straight line skirt that has no pleats, and a curved skirt pep- 

ie skirt. "9, that lower half buttoned lum that lends a jacket effect to the bodice, being combined with the vont 

ards of id the upper half finished soft lines of a rounded front apron on the skirt. shirred and flaring. z 
ting, “t with e Jabot. Size 36 requires ANNE RITTENHOUSE 

“ * yards of 40-inch material. 











Patterns may be bought from alt McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, fromThe McCall Co., 236 West 87th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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No. 5831. A round yoke takes 

the place of short sleeves over 

the shoulders and dips in a 

rounded tab in the front. Size 

f requires 1% yards of 32-inch 

material or 1% yards of 40- 
inch material. 


No. 5384. Shirrings at the 
round neck and low waist, and 
short puff sleeves give style 
character to a little frock for 
party or everyday wear. Size 
6, 1% yards 36-inch material; 
pleating, *& yard 1%-inch. 


PARIS 


No. 5389. The circular skirt, 
a new arrival in small fash- 
ions, is combined with a long- 
waisted blouse that has a 
rounded sailor collar knotted 
in front. Size 8, 1% yards 40- 
inch; collar, % yard 40-inch. 


No. 5390. A novel neckline 
and a pleated skirt distinguish 
e frock smartly worked out in 
two materials. Size 8, waist, 
% yard of 40-inch material; 
skirt and bands, 1% yards of 
40-inch material. 





No. 5318. Cleverly shaped pan- 
els give flaring lines to the 
front of a dress that has a col- 
lar tied in a bow to match the 
narrow sash. Size 12, 25g 
yards 40-inch material; rib- 
bon, 3% yards 1% inch. 


No. 5392. The cape coat so 
popular in grown-up fashions 
is echoed in small styles. Size 
1, 2% yards 32-inch or 2% 
yards 36-inch. Basket motif in 
eyelet work, Embroidery No. 
1519, lends a decorative touch, 
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5389 5318 5311 


No. 5311. A frock with a very 

full skirt has a new bertha 

collar slashed at each side. 

Size 12 requires 2% yards of 

40-inch material; ribbon for 

tie-belt requires 2% yards of 
2-inch material. 


No. 5385. A French style fea- 

ture of a one-piece frock that 

looks like a two-piece is a 

round collar finished with a 

soft tie. Size 8, 3% yards 32- 

inch material or 2 yards 54- 
inch material. 


MAGAZINE SEPTEMBER 


















No. 5384. Three ruffles form 
the skirt of a short sleeved 
frock and a narrow frill fin- 
ishes the neck. Size 10 requires 
3% yards of 32-inch material 
or 3% yards of 40-inch; pleat- 
ina, 5% yard of 1%-inch. 


No. 5337. Any little girl will 

find a pleated frock with short 

puff sleeves accompanied by 4 

short bolero quaintly becom- 

ing. Size 6 requires 154 yards 

of 36-inch material; jaciet, 
Vy yard of 36-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all 


McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. , ie 
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No. 5400. Box pleats from 
shoulder to hem held down 
by rounded pockets are made 
decorative by a contrasting 
fabric underneath. Size 14, 
254 yards 40-inch; contrast- 
ing, 1% yards 36-inch. 





y 5 
of, 5401 











5400 5390 4893 


No. 5390. A practical school 
frock Eton collar, cuffs and 
a pleated skirt finished with 
a belt. Size 8, 234 yards 32- 
tech or 2 yards 40-inch ; con- 
trasting, *% yard 40-inch; 
binding, 2 yards. 
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No. 5332. The blouse of a 
useful little wash suit is 
smartly double-breasted, and 
finished with a roll collar. 
Size 4 requires 2 yards of 
2-inch material; collar and 
cuffs, 3% yard of 36-inch, 


No. 4893. A new collar and 

straps at the cuffs give a 

smart finish to a little girl’s 

raglan coat. Size 10, 2% 

yards 40-inch material or 

1% yards 54-inch; lining, 
1%, yards 40-inch, 





No. 5327. A tab heading 

three pleats gives an individ- 

ual note to the front closing 

of a new bloomer dress. Size 

4 requires 2% yards of 32- 

inch; collar and sleevebands, 
34 yard of 32-inch. 


No. 5401. The trench coat is 
just as popular this season 
with small daughters as with 
their mothers. Size 10, 3 
yards of 40-inch material or 
2Y, yards of 54-inch; lining, 
1% yards of 40-inch, 


No. 5333. Scalloped collar 
and cuffs add a decorative 
touch to the blouse of a lit- 
tle boy’s suit. Size 4, waist, 
% yard of 32-inch; trousers, 
collar, cuffs and band, 1% 
yards of 32-inch. 


No. 5072. An easily made 

coat is cut on straight lines 

and buttons all the way down 

the front. Size 8, 1% yards 

36-inch, 1% yards 40-inch, 

or 1% yards 54-inch; lining, 
7° yards 40-inch. 


ifs 


{ 
e » No. 5386. Paris sponsors this 
\ /ittle dress, with a pointed 


yoke front and back, and a 
panel of pleats held down 
by a sash. Size 10 requires 
38 yards 27-inch material; 
contrasting, 3% yard 32-inch. 





5385 


No. 5885. Drop shoulders on 

the bodice and wide box 

pleats in the front of the 

skirt distinguish a new frock 

for school. Size 8 requires 

2% yards of 36-inch; collar, 
Y% yard of 36-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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GP 
Baby’s bottles 


safely clean 


ec MOTHERS know the danger of 
the slightest bit of inipurity in 
baby’s food...To cleanse bottles 
and nipples thoroughly, yet easily, 
modern mothers use Lux this way: 


Just drop a few pure Lux dia- 
monds in each bottle, add warm 
water, shake—instant rich, cleans- 
ing suds fill the bottle. With a 
long-handled brush press the suds 
over every bit of the inside sur- 
face of the bottle. Rinse and boil 
the bottles for 10 minutes. 


Pure Lux suds cleanse nipples, 
too, inside and out. And Lux is 
so absolutely sanitary—used fresh 
each time. Keep everything con- 
cerned with baby’s food safely 
clean with Lux! 


Ss= 


Lever Bros. Co 
- Cc — dge, Mass. 
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NSURE permanent beauty of your 
needlework. Use NUN'S BOILPROOF 
threads, whose 110 shades are al! } guaranteed 
boilproof. 
Colors never 
The*boiling kettle" label is your protection. 


run or fade. 


Ceeceaneenegcecenegen 


INTERIOR 
DECORATING } 





8; 7 
QUICK, EASY P METHOD 22%, ee 
Practical Course prepared by expert 7. quickly 


qualifies you. rn at home in spare tim ess is 
surprisingly rapid. Every step clear and simple to follow. 


rate you! e—start a ae <7 siness or get well 
pugs workin, for. 1 — 5 Earnin te $200 a week. Get our 
TLL a BOOK. rite at once stating whether 

yo. are interes ted tole lecorating for bome use or as a profession. 


NATIONAL ScueOL OF OF INTERIOR DECORATION, a... . z.. 
119 W. S7th 
a ee orm 





























girl has a round neck and 








UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 
Christmas cards jpecial X-Mas cords and 


r) niirenrebpee “$ §] 00 | 86's 86's, ya any $3. 00 


Buen cards should sell Pe ert ms cpr and up Seats, eon f 
&re earning extra Christmas money doing it. Seed for assortment oow 
Canterbary Art Gaild, 739 Boylston St., Suite 9 Boston, Mass. 
‘aternational orzanization of artists aod craftsmen. 
showing many 0b request. 
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No. 3404. The ideal cos- 
tume for play or sun bath 
is a suit which has loosely 
fitted trousers supported 
by shoulder straps. Size 4, 
% yard 36-inch; suspend- 

ers, % yard 36-inch. 


No. 5403. A little shirt 
with straps over the shoul- 


No. 5144. To permit plenty 
of freedom in playing or 
dancing combinations are 
plain in front and buttoned 
in back. Scallops from Em- 
broidery No. 317 would be 
a dainty finish for edges. 


No. 5392. Shirring is used 
on the cape of a coat fora 


No, 5381, A slip for a little 
three pleats at cach side of 
the front. Size 8 requires 
1%4 yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial; lace edging requires 
134 yards. 
No. 5324. A set which has 
all the smartness of grown- 


styles from Paris consists baby. Infant size, 2% ders accompanies bloomers 
of pajamas and short coolie yards 36-inch; French that have a shallow yoke 


in front. Size 10, 2% yards 
382 or 36-inch material or 
1% yards 40-inch. 


Knot Embroidery No. 1506 
would make an attractive 
motif on corners. 


coat. Size 12, coat, 2% 
yards 36-inch ; contrasting, 
8% yards 36-inch. 
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Instant relief for 
eyes irritated by 


Sports 


When you return from golf, tennis, 
swimming, motoring or other outdoor 
activities with eyes that are hot, 
strained and bloodshot, apply a few 
drops of cooling, soothing Maurin, 
It insta-itly relieves the tired, burnin 
feeling, and soon ends the bloodshot 
condition. 

Men find Murine invaluable for clear- 
_ up their eyes in the morning and 
refreshing them during business, 
Women use it to impart new beauty to 
their eyes. A month’s supply of this 
harmless lotion costs o » 60c. Get 
acquainted with its tonelie. 


Write Murine Co., Dept. 92, Chicago, for 
FREE books on Eye Beauty and Eye Care 


| AURIS 


EYES 


Pe et ew wee w we eww cc ewww wee me cece e ce weewcccecs 
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To acquaint every needleworker w - the un 

usual values we give, we will send postpait 

for only 98¢ (U. 8. silver or stamps), all of 

the foll owing: seins il ollie, 
japkin 

hes. 3-Piece Bi iee Set) ox consist- 

ces, each 


1 
0 bails vot Dexter Bolt Boll-Proof Ra Radiant Six 


10 best Beran 


All 15 pieces are stamped in unusually attractive and dai inty floral 
basket design on fepuine linen-finish Indian Head—well know 


for its ~~~ qualit 
ER; fois, G-STRAND 


“B 1820 
and qj 
is guaranteed boil-proof, has rue. beautiful ae and lasting sheen“ 
silk, and retains its brilliant lustre pores anently. 
member, you get this fine quality 15-piece net, together y ha 

a ag hoops a 10. a Ft for only 98c, postpaid. Se 
w Neediew e with each order. 


VIRGINIA. SNOW STUDIOS, Dept. 215-B, ELGIN, ILLINOS 






























where you can eg them safe an 
7? enjoy them always 


Ensel 
ED eis Ariomer] cobs 


re on sale at Photo Supply, and | 
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Al 
are the only Quick Easy, Artistic 
4 No Paste, No Fold way to mount 
B Kodak Pri A dime brings 
uys and we ns Ago ae 















Waiting For Someone...WhyNot YOU? gi ~ 

we thou- 

Pee a ey amet cocaine besa 
ly-Ho Ch: 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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ain in spare time. Your share ma '$500 
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nts make $25 a day. NO SIT required 
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start at once. ick for details. 
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fresh and 
colorful 


with PUTNAM 


Sheer, frilly blouses—dainty under- 
things and hosiery are easily kept fresh 
and lovely with Putnam Tinting Fluid. 
Made in a moment. Just dissolve a 
package of Putnam Fadeless Dyes in 
a pint of boiling water—bottle it— 
keep it on the bathroom shelf—use like 
blueing in the cool, rinsing water. 


Putnam fast-dyes or tints all materials 
in one operation. At your druggist’s— 
15-cents per package. To change a 
color, remove old color with Putnam 
No-Kolor Bleach before tinting or re- 
dyeing. 


Booklet 

of Color 

Secrets 

Revealing countless ways 
of beautifying the home 
and wardrobe—a beauti- 
fully illustrated guide to 
dyeing, tinting, bleach- 
ing and dry cleaning. 


Address Dept. E 
Monroe Chemical Co., Quincy, Ill. 


PUTNAM 


FADELESS 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 


oe owe 8 8 eA OES COSTS EEE HEEEE EEE H HOSES SESSSEESEEEHE SESS SESE SSSOSSHOSEESEESSSOSSSESESESEEEESEES 





Forever! 

undreds of hairs re- 

moved with their roots in 

less than a minute! NU- 

SART, the new | scientific 

preparation, is far in advance 

of temporary surface hair re- 

movers. Permanently destroys 

the growth by gently lifting 

out the roots until they cannot 

return, Safe. Rapid. Harmless. 

Fragrant. Thousands are using it. 
Ideal for arms, legs, face, body. 

Guaranteed. Only $1.00. FREE with 

each NU-ART a 50¢ tube of Massage 

Cream and a 25¢ tube of DELFIN 
Deodorant. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


NU-ART # 


The New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Hair, 
Tf your dealer-can’t supply you, mail coupon 


DELFIN, INC., Dept.734 FREE 
P South Orange. N. J. OFFER 
< Send me FREE, as a special offer, 


“a. - © £2 50c. tube of DELFIN Massage Cream; 
~ A Oe £12 25c. tube of DELFIN Deodorant: 
rN 





and a six months supply of Skin Tonic. 
+— } Also the dollar package of NU-ART for 
\ WW which I enclose $1.00. If you prefer 
Ay C. O. D., place cross here. a 
Y Yi 


presto! it’s gone!! 


Address .......... 
City & State 














Wall Decorations 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


(The Hanger with the Twist) 
Insure saftey by snugly holding pictures 
to the walls. 


10¢ Pkts. Everywhere, 
MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY, Philadelphia 


For calendars, memoranda _ Photos, etc., 
use Moore Push-,Pins. 





Secrets of successful pastry- 
making and tea room manage- 
ment taught in spare time. 
Start a home made pastry 
shop or tea room in your 
own home—make big _ 
Bookict expiaina: tes 

et explains. Lewis T 
Ssor Institute. Suite Az: 
» Washington, D. C. 





No. 5881. Three 
each side lend fulness to 
the skirt of a little girl’s 
slip. Size 12 requires 
yards 32-inch 
1% yards of 36-inch or 40- 


No. 
HOME-MADE PASTRIES Mag | 
shoulder seams lend an in- 
dividual touch 
girl’s pajamas. Size 6 re- 
quires 24% yards 36-inch; 
contrasting, 4 yard 36-inch. 


5102 


No. 5206. Panties cut to 
allow frecdom of move- 
ment without too much ful- 
nese are buttoned to a 
fitted waist. Size 4, 1%% 
yard 36-inch material ; lace 
edging, 3% yards. 


No. 5102. A small night- 
gown acquires a_ smart 
tailored air by means of a 
collar, and cuffs on the 
short sleeves. Size 10 re- 
quires 3 yards of 32-inch 
material ; ribbon, 1% yards. 








5403 


No. 5403. An easily made ' 
set for a small daughter 
consists of a separate shirt 
and bloomers with a shal- 
low yoke in front. Size 8, 
1% yards 40-inch; lace) 
edging, 2% yards. 


No. 5037. Raglan sleeves} 
and a collar cut in smart | 
sailor lines are style details | 
of a practical bath robe. | 
Size 10 requires 3 yards 
36-inch material; ribbon, | 

2% yards 1-inch. | 


"Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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Countless children 
have become 


better 
natured 


owing to the 
influence 
of this salt 


It used to be that the irritable 
child was thought to be spoiled 
or bad tempered. Now it is 
found that irritability is fre- 
quently the result of an unsus- 
pected case of simple goiter. 


According to a noted goiter au- 

thority, 50 to 90 per cent of chil- 

dren are subject to thyroid trouble. 
Thus every mother should guard 
against this common cause of ill 
nature, lack of vigor and backward- 
ness at school. 


Morton's Iodized Salt is a safe, easy, 
pleasant way to prevent simple goi- 
ter and other thyroid disturbances. 
Made under the constant supervision 
of certified chemists, each package 
contains exactly 2/100 of 1% of taste- 
less iodine . . . enough to make goiter 
virtually impossible but not enough 
to disturb the most delicate system. 


Get Morton’s Iodized Salt from your 
grocer and use it on the table and in 


| cooking. Morton Salt Company, Chicago 


MORTON'S 
SALT 


IODIZED FOR GOITER 
PREVENTION < ALSO PLAIN 


ot. 
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A cLsstentne, spot: 
lessly white toilet 
bowl. How difficult it 
must be to keep it so 
sparkling. No! Not 
difficult. Not if you 
use Sani-Flush! 
Sani-Flush removes 
every mark, stain and incrusta. 
tion. No scrubbing, no dipping 
water. Just pour Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, following directions 
on the can. Then flush. The job 
is done. More thoroughly than 





AUNDRY work to be done— 
done well—done easily 
and without injury to 

the clothes. Millions of wo- 
men facing this situation every 



















in the old unpleasant way. I 
week should know the answer Sani-Flush cleans the hidden, e 
to this all-important question. —_— Shee sua onl 
oul odors. Purifies those places easily 
Is soap and water alone suffi- you couldn’t reach with a brush, resull 






Sani-Flush is harmless to the 


cient to perform the laundry plumbing. Keep a can of it 








P ; “ a hair, 

task in the best possible way? handy. Use it all the time. cull 
: : Buy Sani-Flush in new punch come: 
That’s easily answered. Just top can at your grocery, drug a 
add a cup of Borax in your tub or hardware store, 25c. In sell | 
Canada, 35c. tee of 






or washings machine before 
adding the soap. What a dif- 


ference! 







Reg US Pat Ore 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenitc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo . . . a real water softener 


Gorgeous us Springtime Blooms Bh 
y SHUMWAYS 
Pedigreed Bulbs 


Shumway’s “Pedigreed” Bulbs are imported 
direct from Holland; guaranteed largest sizes, 
first quality. You can’t fail to produce tulips oi 
gorgeous beauty. Make your selections today 
at our new lowprices. Delivery charges prepaid, 


Superfine Mixture — Largest a -™ 
100 Darwin Tulips, 17 varieties 

100 Breeder Tulips, 15 varieties . . «+ ut 
100 Cottage Tulips, 12 varietics . . oon 
100 Early ‘Sate Tulips, 12 varieties . . 3.25 
100 Early Double ‘same 12 varieties . . 3.2 
100 Parrot Tulip: 







More suds, softer water, 
whiter clothes—and really 
clean clothes, for Borax is a 
deodorant and a mild anti- 
septic. A more satisfactory job 
with less effort—that’s what 
the Borax does. And best of all, 
Borax is always safe, even for 
delicate fabrics such as fine 
linens, rayon and celanese. 







































Buy a package of 20 Mule 
Team Borax today and learn 
to use it always along with 

















































your favorite laundry soap for SS (4 in Bie? 
7° P rocus in. Dia. 
better results. Write for our 4180 5 varieties a "$2.50 
. 100 Hyacinths, 
Emb. 10 varieties . . $13.75 





helpful new booklet, ‘‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean."’ 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 
William St., New York City, 
Dept. 559. 


No. 1414 





Dia.) 5 varieties. $3.75 
100 Se. 8. grown, 
5 varieti 8.50 
60 bulbs “at the 100 rate 


FREE CATALOG 

Our new “atalog, in full 
colors, pictrires a_great va- 
riety of Tulips, Narcissi, 
Hyacintks, Crocus, Peonies, 





























Lilies, ete. A helpful guide 
too gardening, free. Write 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
(Established 1870) 
SEEDSMAN 
123 S. First St. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

















Hanc 
tir 


WE st.ov 


yGorgeous = 
by easy me: 
hecessary. 
money ver 
ard brings 
= Colo: 
sily—$6 tc 


EveryC ivableC lor, IP’ bristmas 
Also Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, ead. Ma 


Fas bee earand up- 
Lilies, ete.—Extra Large Number One Mo M Spare tiny 






No. 4180. A dress slip is cut 
to arrange fulness below the 
waistline at sides. Embroi- 
dery No. 1414 butterfly spray 
in satin- and lazy-daisy- 
stitch would be attractive. 




























No. 5391. The neckline of 
this negligee has revers in 
front and scarf ends in 
back. Medium size, 36 to 38 









































‘ at 36-inch ; Sas Bulbs direct from Holland. Also House 
; ps Ue ais ee yer ; — for Winter Blooming. All illustrated in colon’ FR 
a E AM. = ‘i | [BIG FALL BULB AND PLANT CATALOG FRE! ™ 
No. 53898. A bandeau bras- No. 5323. Paris endorses a No. 5405. A brassiere and Plant this Fall for Early Blooms next d for Free 
bloomers with an elastic cas- f SPring.,, ~Tulips excel for Cemeter, x7 desi 


poses.’’ Whether you need only a few Bee’ 
own yard or thousands for large estates or Filles 
house Forcing, we can supply you direct at a get st 
lower than before the war. Guaranteed true colt 


siere skilfully fitted, and set consisting of pajamas 
B O x bloomers are aids to a slim accompanied by a _ three- ing in the belt forms a smart 
greene Size 36, brassiere, quarter tong coat. Size 36, dance set. Size 36, 24% yards 



















3 yard 36-inch; bloomers, plain, 44% yards of 36-inch; of 32-inch or 15% yards of | fj and form. All First Size Bulbs. —_ 
1% yards 36-inch. figured, 2% yards 36- inch. 40-inch. Write today for sour free copy of his S Coupe 

dente ove NOV 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from CONDON BROS. Sd Plott 
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0. at 1). im ieee Fable nBve Siete Grae dbidare a 


Box 253 Rockford, Hlins 





he McCall 'Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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, | End Gray Hair } 4 ake care 
\ § This Sure,Safe Way 


of your har 


between 
waves 


“ OMEN do not brush and 

: care for their hair as they 
. at 3 used to. They are so afraid of 

fed od ,\| é mussing up the wave!”’ This is 

cult it 11h . the opinion of one of the best 

P Ne m4 ; known beauty editors of the 

if “an ——— a : day. Due to this neglect, she 

| = : says, dandruff and falling hair 

emoves ‘ ; ae : 1 . sg 

rr 4 \ Pie. \ A : are increasing alarmingly. 

lipping 

sh into 

ections 

The job 

ly than Bisiass 








' HE quick, sure, safe and lasting way to 
hidden, end gray huir is to use Brownatone, in- 
anishes stead of dangerous, crude and messy dyes so 
, places easily detected. You will obtain astonishing 
. brash results at once with Brownatone—and your 

4 most intimate friends will not suspect its 
to the use. It actually improves the lustre of the 
1 of it hair, causes it to take all waves more 
c. easily, and benefits the scalp. Brownatone 
punch- comes in two colors: blonde to medium 
y, drug brown; dark brown to black. All druggists 
5c. In sell Brownatone under an absolute guaran- 

tee of satisfaction or money back. 








sh =~ Make This FREE TEST 
couring — sae ae to 4 . & 
Pt The K >al Co., : 4 ' ° 
<i : Dept. S-10,  Brownatone { Your hair needs 
) . FREI test boitleot Browna. his dail 
est bottleof Browna- \ 
tone. Be sure to state color Y . this al y care 


iter softener desired. Canadian Address: Pr ;, 
GUARANTEED HARMLESS _—- Windsor, Ont. I. If you have @ permanent or natura 


| wave. Brush and massage the hair 

BROWN ATONE F vigorously every day. Then dampen 
\ a with Wildroot Tonic and press the 

See eee eles Genre Seber ; wave into place. Wildroot Tonic is 

x ee , j \ better than water for setting the 

ire imported SES pape ‘ = Sa \ wave. It tones the scalp, eradicates 


argest sizes, / dandruff, and leaves the hair itself 
uce tulips 0 Lites, —— \\ \9| delightfully soft, lustrous and full 
tions today re Bs 


of life. 


- If you have a Marcel. Massage the 
scalp by moving the skin back and 
forth with your finger tips. Then 
part the hair and apply Wildroot 
Hair Tonic to the scalp without 
wetting the hair. 


——— 


She Mailed i | S| Before each wave, shampoo 
‘ ° \ * | ~~ ~with Wildroot Taroleum Sham- 
Coupon like this | Tit ¥ poo, and apply Wildroot Hair 
i Ag Tonic liberall he scalp. 
Now Makes 600 _— hd | e. a a bai pian are 
aYear at Home >< —& , | | : 


4487 —e— S| ys guaranteed—and are obtainable 


) AU} | pee ee < ee aes Mess teed ~ | eS aks at all druggists, barbers, and 
Hand Color Marie Merilla Tells How No. 4487. Sashes at each side , : y && ? ? 


nae You Can Make Big ie hold the fulness of combina- a ca hairdressing parlors. 
ting Cards Pay in Spare Time : tions trimmed with a pointed : : . 
B slow ‘you how to aaah tae, Fomaee S frill. Medium size, 36 to 38 
iiiinhen trot shut-in. To help meet bust, 1% yards 40-inch; 
; i e -xpenses I decided to : es. 
necessary. Start making color cards; I borrowed edging, 3% yards. 
loneyvery first day. Each to invest in a Iria 
meine profit of 6 to 20 ie a oe oe No. 5391. Long ends on a 
ts. Color 100 anevening nses! Last Christ- scarf-like ive grace- (Moe 
asily—$6 to $20 profit! Bi 2 1 i) a gee fe cape gwe g 
bristmas rt fre pon Apacs yf 9 ful lines to an easily made A ee HAIR TAROLEUM 
ead. Many make $500 Easter and Mother’s ‘ negligee. Medium size, 36 to = i P 
ear — Day sales are increas- : str: ‘ ee ts wed H 
bepane working only ing immensely too.’ i 38 bust, 4% yards 40-inch; 4 ; SHAMPOO 
"2 a) * 


Big FREE Book ison St., Seattle, Wash. 5 lace, 2%4 yards 4-inch. 


how--get it! in Busi No. 5405. A simple shirt No. 4164. Side pleats at each No. 5383. Frills formed of 

ing” Ere book show- Send coupon (i so) | with shoulder straps is worn side supply width at the hem- petals lend the character of 

tetas Cathe ee containing |with bloomers that have a line of a slender dress slip. a petticoat to bloomers worn 

t ; and rr, £08 $1 Trial Bes Sud brush |deep pointed front yoke. Size 36 requires 2% yards of with a shaped brassiere. Size 

eS alps os everything you | Size 36, 254 yards 36-inch 36-inch material or 40-inch 36, 25% yards 36-inch or 2% 
ane >, Sign and Fight HOW! Oarde or 2% yards 40-inch. material. yards 40-inch. 

qu > when colo! . 

er ; NOW : | to $3 propa Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 

I= = Ef The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 

kford, 
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MOTHER 
protect your baby 


from loose pins and buttons | 





















The Vanta Baby Copyright 1925 Earnshaw Knitting Co. 


For sake of safety, comfort, convenience, 
health, dress him FOR THE FIRST TWO YEARS, 
in the way recommended by 50,000 doctors 
and nurses, and millions of mothers—in the 


al 


Baby Garments 


No Pins No Buttons 


Safety-because there are no pins to come 
unfastened or buttons to turn edgewise and 
torment little bodies. Your baby can never 
put a pin or button in his mouth. 

Comfort-because they tie just right with 
dainty bows of twistless tape, neither too 
tight nor too loose. Adjustable as baby grows. 

Convenience-because they dress baby with- 
out turning and twist- 
ing that makes him so 


tired and cross 


in all kinds of weather. 


teed 





tirely satisfactory. 











KNIT KNITIE 


six years. 











——— 


NE Ra pio 


| 
; | 

























ABDOMINAL BINDER 


SALES Co. 


Health-because doctors 
recommend their perfect 
protection of little bodies 















Quality-only the best 
—for your baby.Guaran- 
non-shrinkable. 
Stores will make adjust- 
ment if any Vanta 
garment is not en- 


In cotton, wool, | | 
silk, linen mesh, sase | | 
and rayon; in light or | 
heavy weightsas your 
doctor prescribes, you 
can dress your baby 
in Vanta Baby Gar- 
ments from birth to 


Baby garments 
at your store. | 
If you cannot | 
get them write | 


| Ask for Vanta 
to EARNSHAW | 


’ 


Inc., Dept. 116, 





eee 
Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 116, Newton, Mass. 
Without charge now or later send 
pattern and full instructions for 
making the new Vanta square-fold, 
inless diaper. Also Baby's Outfit 
00k and illustrated catalog, all in 
plain envelope. 


Vanta Pattern, also “Baby's 
Outfit,’’a book of 64 pageson | 


care and dressing of babies. 
MBP PPP PLD DD 


== Newton, Mass. | 
<a 
’P; WY FREE TO YOU 


, i 


, Che New LS Fae Quilting : lhe 


a 
yor 
oat 


by Elisabeth Way SBlondel 
















No. 1665. The Conventional Dragon 

Pillow (13 x 16%) of pastel silk 

in the new Italian Quilting is de- 
lightful for the chaise longue. 


No. 1661. The lovely silk coverlet 
with its decoration raised in a 
manner similar to that described 
in the bird pillow, is adaptable to 
the twin, single or double bed. 














































ing so much in vogue. 


1669. The newest Coat of padded quilt- 

















No. 1668. The New Quilted Pillow, 
Flying Bird (24 inches, diameter). 
The raised effect is obtained by 
first stamping the design on cheese 
cloth. This*is sewn to the silk top 
with small stitches following the 
lines of the design. Strands of wool 
are then drawn through these 
paths, between the two materials, 
producing that delightful padded 
effect so popular now. 






No. 1669. A stunning effect for the 
evening is this silk wrap of all over 
raised Italian Quilting with bands 
of the same color. The same thing 
is delightful as a negligee with 
contrasting bands. This design is 
adaptable to either the new raised 
quilting (described on the Flying 
Bird pillow) or the regulation 
quilting, and may be developed to 
fit the miss of 14 years or 36 bust. 
Feminine fingers that delight in 
smart needlework know the fas- 
cination of this new quilting. 


1669. Detail of the 

new raised Italian 

Quilting showing the 

padded effect made 

by drawing the wool 

through between silk 
and lining. 












Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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MAGAZINE 


a moment— 


a summer dessert 
everyone likes 


APLEINE SUNDAE is a delicious and 
ever-popular quick dessert— 
cooling—refreshing—delightful! Pour 
rich home-made Mapleine syrup over 
ice cream—top with nuts, if desired. 


Mapleine has so many practical 
summer uses, too, as a flavoring. It 
imparts delicately rich and tempting 
flavor to cold and frozen desserts 
made at home. 


Send 4c and top of Mapleine 
carton for Mapleine Cookery” 
by Alice Bradley... We will 
include "'Mapleine Electric 
Refrigerator Recipes.”’ 





CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 4 Seattle, Washington 


MAPLEINE 


SEPTEMBER 1933 












Sor Syrup ~for Flavoring 








clever women 


Every wash day a million 
women dissolve La France 
with soap. . soak the clothes 
clean... néver rub... never 
tet tele Mot-tet:meltim@et-v2attely 
white washings! In half the 
eatrycosere ta ans test st 


Send to your grocer for 


pane 


LA FRANCE MFG. ( 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEFT OVER CUTS 


can be made into delightful dishes. 

A stew, a hash, a meat pie or 

croquette is an appetizing meal 
when well seasoned with 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, 229 West St., N.Y. 





<r 














Send this coupon with your name and address s™ 
receive free, illustrated directions for making out 0 


LORRAINE LONG-CHAIN 


A classy novelty that can be worn with any gow? and 
will make you look like a million dollars. 


Allen's Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter Street, Boston, Mas i 
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FROM 


FASHIONS 


PLAYGROUNDS 
COME THESE 
MEW FALL SHADES 
IN HOSIERY 


Selected by Lucile—Paris 


SociETY’ S prophecy of the pop- 
ular trends for Fall, captured by 
lucile at Deauville, Longchamps 
and Biarritz and interpreted by her 
for Holeproof in three striking new 
hosiery shades that will best com- 
plement these modes. 





ON the sands at Deauville where 
modes are created by Parisian style dic- 
tators, Lucile found a soft rose-tan nude 
tint in hosiery worthy of the Holeproof 
label—which she calls Mignon. 





LONGCHAMPS—the races-— manne- 
quins from the great Paris houses—chic 
Parisiennes, transplanted Americans. In 
this atmosphere, Lucile created a sophis- 
ticated tint —Chantilly, a neutral yellow 
beige. From Biarritz, Lucile sends a 
warm beige-gray, called Chateau, which, 
she says, will be quite chic this fall. 





These three new Lucile-Paris colors are 
obtainable in the better stores through- 
out America, in Holeproof Hosiery exclu- 


in seen silk stockings priced 
| >a you prefer—from $1.00 0. $2. 95. 


HWeleproof Hosiery 
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(Adsl. ry he de lhe © likes Miss 
by Olisa both May Blondel 





1667 
Stamp- 
Top 
Dress 





Detail Rooster 
Motif 


1667. 


No. 1667. The quaint Stamp-Tep 
dress straight from the Parisian 
shops of the very young. With its 


‘adorable appliqué border of barn- 


yard fowls in the same pink, yel- 

low or blue as the collar and cuffs 

it is an imported note of smart- 

ness for the small miss. Adaptable 
te 2, 4, 6 and § years. 


No. 1649. The dainty Smoek-Top 
a lovely little party frock for the 
very young lady, is especially chie 
smocked in the same pale shade as 
in the crepe de chine, sheer voile or 
any other material which is suit- 
able to the maidens of 2 to 12 
years. 


No. 1670. This Smock-Top dress is 
exquisitely demure made of printed 
materials and is one which all of 
the smart children are wearing. 
The bewitching dress boasts long 
sleevcs that end in a band of 
smocking and the perkiest of 
ruffles at the wrist, a_ pleasing 
contrast to the short or sleeveless 
frocks of her playmates. Adaptable 
to ages from two to twelve. 


No. 1656. The Smock-Top 
is no longer confined to 
dresses of the smaller a 
girls. The lovely folds of 
silk or cotton crepes now 
drape themselves to the 
lines of smocking designs 
on the older miss. The 
cross-stitch decorations 
on sleeves and blouse give 
that air of foreign hand- 
work now in popular 
demand. Adaptable to 
misses of 14, 16, and 18 
to 20 years. 
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1656. The new Smock-Top dress described 


at the left 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 
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for all the family 


in an hour or two 


Joint Achievement of 
Hurley and General 
Electric Engineers 


OMEN-here is a new-type 

agitator washer of remarkable 
speed and thoroughness—the Hurley 
Machine Company’s answer to a de- 
mand for a fast washer of famous 
Thor quality! 


You will admire its matchless 
beauty—its round, easy-to-clean, por- 
celain enamel tub that cannot rust, 
rot, chip or corrode—but most of 
all, the magic of its clothes-washing 
ability. Useit, and wash-day becomes 
an hour or two of pleasure. And a 
pleasure it really is—for where is the 
woman who doesn’t love to have an 
abundance of clean sweet clothes 
always at hand? 

The New Thor Agitator is the World’s 
Lowest-Priced Quality Washer—it has 
fewer parts than any washer on the 
market. It will give you a lifetime of 
service. There is no safer machine built— 
none faster — none easier to operate. 
Write us for the name of your nearest 
Thor dealer who will gladly bring a New 
Thor Agitator to your home for a week's 
free trial. 


The New 





AGITATOR 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
22nd St. and 54th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
London, England 
Manufacturers of Thor Washing Machines, Thor 
Electric and Gas Ironers, Thor Vacuum Cleaners 





and Hurley Commercial Laundry Equipment 
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SIMMONS 
Cribs 


Scientifically perfect for 
baby’s sound healthful sleep 
eee Comes to you hygieni- 
cally clean and safe in sealed = ¢ 
cartons, springs included. a f 
$12.50 to $40. Beautyrest i 


Mattress to order. 


« 





| Keeps little spines 
l strong and straight 














iTeltia(stitiaaielicsiiaueal 
package of La France! Dis- 
solve one-third ' package 
with your laundry soap. 
Soak clothes clean. Don't 
atl ofan OYesoM a ol itt mm Or tenetet ay 
done in halfthe usualtime! 


At your grocer's 


pane 


LA PRANCE MFG. CO 


Philadelphia, Pa 


ears. Meets a! } 
trance to college and the leading professions. 
= thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
ee Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 
& 58thSt. S. 1923 


© 








“T’ve been sewing for 
years,’” writes Mrs. Mary 
C. Adams, “‘but I can see 
now that I never really 
knew how to make a dress 
until the Woman’s insti- 


rect way—-the easy way 
to design, cut, fit and 
Anish. I learned just 
the things I needed to 
know to overcome that 
troublesome home - mace 
look and put real style 
into all my clothes. I can 
now make them as new and 
smart as any modiste.”’ 
FREE LESSON 
and 32-page Booklet 
Just mail the coupon and 
= we will send you, abso- 
lutely free, a copy of the 32-page booklet, Making Beautiful 
Clothes and a FREE 60-PAGE LESSON which tells how 
to take correct measurements, select the right pattern, 
alter to your own measurements, and cut and fit for all 
types of figures. With your own eyes you will see how 
easily you can learn, right at home in spare time, to 
make all your own clothes for one-half or one-thini the 
usual cost and earn $20 to $40 a week besides. 
poe eee 
| WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 3-J, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send me—Free—your 32-page Booklet, 
Making Beautiful Clothes, and a copy of the 60-PAGE 
LESSON described above. I am most interested in— 
3 Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking Cooking 





Name.. soitaaiaipeahintabinsh iietgitesHiadaioa sea niensienties 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


DGGROOB. 0.4.1.0. cesverccerccersrccces-crercersssssssecenersssessssesconssors | 


cues com oe me eee ca cous eames oe ee cee ae come come come ome es ad 


tute showed me the cor- | 





PE A sititsc EDs ‘ (Now ee 


by Olisabeth May Blondel 










1673. Pyramid Shades adapt them- 
selves to lines of modernistie de- 
signs and prove popular favorites. 


1673. The ‘‘Universe’’? Shade boasts 
the interesting new gold paper deco- 
rations. 


No. 1673. Great emphasis is being placed 
on the lampshade as an important fea- 
ture in interior decoration. Popular pref- 
erence_is for the parchment, with a wide 
variation of effects obtained by the new 
modernistic designs, tints, antiques and 
borders. Among the interesting designs 
for oils, water colors, fabric paints, etc., 
is the very new application of gold or 


| silver paper to these designs. This paper 


decoration with the tinting or antiquing, 

creates an effect which, while modernis- 

tic, is not too extreme for any room. Wo- 

men who pride themselves on being up to 

the minute in decorative ideas will wel- 
come these new suggestions. 


and 


silhouette on 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from a 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 116. 


1673. The ‘‘Under Sea’’ Shade has 
its shimmering design cut from silver 
parchment 





emerald green. 





1673. Silver paper ‘‘ Leaping Ga- 
zelle’’ and stars make a distinctive 


shade. 


1673. Below is a famous skyline in 
the ‘Skyscraper’? 


shade. 
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Beautiful Hair For You! 
P-E-T-R-O-P-A-L-M 


THE NEW CRUDE OIL SHAMPOO, 
will Pape you the hair of your dreams, 
e 


Crude oil, splendid for scalp and hair 
is (in Petropalm) ivory white... soft as 
velvet... fragrant as a flower. 


This unique shampoo, with its creamy 
lather, dissolves and washes away all 
scalp impurities (which only crude oil 
can reach). Stop dandruff and fallin 

hair with Petropalm. Itis tonic an 

shampoo combined. Hair that is soft 
.-. abundant... youthful, can be yours, 


Petropalm is the only crude oil sham. 
poo on the market. Guaranteed. Con- 
tains no alcohol. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, send 50 cts. (3 mos. supply) to 


The Petropalm Corporation 
21 Washington St., New York City 

















Free Samples of smart new 


Corticelli Silk 
\ : A You find charming de- 
VA signs and shades, mar- 
velous quality always 
in Corticelli Dress Silks, 
See our new silks at 
your dealer's. Corticelli’s 
name is your guarantee of 
smartness, beauty _ and 
quality. Sew with Corti- 
celli spool silk for strong, 
smooth seams and nicely 
fitting garments. 


Corticelli and Brain- FREE SAMPLES 


erd&Armstrong Spool of new silks sent on re 
Silks, Corticelli Dress — Corticelli Silk Co., 
Gabrics, Women's pt. 39, 136 Madison 
ine Silk Hosiery. Ave.,NewYorkCity,N.Y, 













S-(>> Latest Lingerie Sensation—just out— 

thestylishnew French Band Bloom- 
ers. Features a new comfort waist band 
| that lies close and snug. Cannot bind. Has 
t=) the popular short, close-fitting non-elastic legs. 
Women wild about them. Sells on sight! 
Make $2to$5 an Hour! 
Just show this marvelous garmentand 
take orders. Make $90 a week easy! 
No Experience nor capital needed. 
Includes Hosiery, Write Quick 

rw in; 
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Ss 
lustrous. 
Is fast! 


Order SMART-NEW-FROC 
this clever way — and SAVE 
Our FREE STYLE BOOK tells how. It shows 
pictures of the latest Parisian Fashions for Fall 
frocks custom-cutto your measure, ready to finish, 
at half the cost of dresses bought in shops! : 
Dress cleverly. nuow we uciight o 
being fitted properly, your lines and 
personality correctly interpreted. 
r Frocks come to you practically MADE. Al 
the difficult sewing is already done by experts, 
as are pleatings, tucking, embroidery, ett 
aieoes Byron cpa’ &'W 
ions ‘ou a 
hours to FINISH the dress, and you Wil 
ave a Leading Mode planned for you & 
clusively, for just about the cost of th 
mate: alone! 
Write TODAY for FREE STYLE BOOK. 
eading New York Modes in. 
DEDT. 


674 BROADWAY 
. M NEW YORK,NY: 




























$2 7034 an Hour is Easy 


Make money with Christmas Greeting Cards # 
Box Assortments. Our magnificent Assortmet! 
contains 21 high grade Christmas Greeting Cards 
and Folders,each with an envelope. Steel engra' 
French water coloring, sparkling metallic, goldand 
silver effects, panelling and bordering. Sells for 
$1.00, costs you 50c. Easily sold in spare time. 
Write Spogecr ee particulars and free samp, 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 7 Water Street, Dept. 86 Boston, Mast 


Women Wanted 
2 Hours Per Week 


We pay liberally for about 2 hours per week of your 
spare time. The only requirement is absolute noel 








Estimated average earnings $4 per week. not 
if you are an agent or canvasser. Address our ™ 
O’Conner, Dept. 24 E, 111 West 42nd St., IN. Y. City. 








Just say “Tell mc about your spare-time offer” 
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\eCALL’S 


| toPay! 


b For Newest, Smartest Styles 
i so convenient now to have your 
choice of stylish, up-to-date clothes by mak- 
ing use of our six-months-to-pay plan. No 
need to wait until you think you can spare 
the money all at once. Get what you want 


will seem to cost you little or nothing be- 
cause you’ll never miss the easy payments. 
Try this plan and see. 
styles, a book of 
authoritative infor- 
mation, color illus- 
detail ; showing exactly the quality, designs, 
ight prices, and up-to-date styles, in 
tresses, coats, millinery, shoes and general 
quality clothing. You’ll know what Dame 
Fashion favors when you finish looking through this 
tew Style Book, Every detail is up-to-the-minute— 
This new Style Book is just off the press. There are 
wa limited number of copies for public distribu- 
re ton other than to our old customers. Send for your 
West 35th St., Dept. 666 Chicago, Ii. # 1 
me your new Style Book showing the lat- g 
Hest New York styles in women’s, men’s and chil- 


now and pay only a little each month for 
trations, accurate 
Wearing apparel—surprising values in all 
very newest from ultra smart to most conservative. 
Cupy now before it is too late. Mail coupon today. 
I 
1 ten’s clothing, and fulldetailsof your 6-Months- g 


six months. Your new fashionable apparel 

fi Latest New York 

descriptions in every 

kinds of women’ s, men’s and children’s 

"8mm m2 ELMER RICHARDS CO., eanees 
y credit plan, absolutely free. 
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A FLURRY IN 
WALL STREET 


[Continued from page 120] 


“In what way?” 

T. J. shrugged his shoulders. “Any- 
way you can,” he said. “Buy up six 
thousand more shares, that’d give you 
fifty-one thousand—all you’d need.” 

Phoebe shook her head. “Suppose 
I’m not in a position to do that.” 

“You've got to be, and you’d better 
snap it up one way or another, before 
the competition runs prices any high- 
er,” T. J. said. “Once you have control 
it doesn’t make much difference how 
you got it.” 

Phoebe turned toward the door. 
“Yes, I suppose that’s right,” she said 
slowly. “I’ve got to either sell out or 
get control—anyway I can.” 

T. J. looked after her as she closed 
his office door. Nice little girl. Re- 
minded him of somebody or other he’d 
known when he was a kid. He won- 
dered what had made her look so seri- 
ous, surely there wasn’t anything in 
all this fool talk of hers. Surely she 
hadn’t been doing any wildcat specu- 
lating. What was it she said she had— 
seven hundred and nineteen dollars? 
And talk of a powerful pool! Amused- 
ly reassured, T. J. went home. 

Peter and Phoebe were to have din- 
ner together that evening. They usual- 
ly did Wednesdays. Engaged couples 
drift easily into such routine. Tonight 
Phoebe, arriving at the usual time at 
a little restaurant on Seventy-second 
Street looked about in surprise. Peter, 
who was always there ahead, watching 
impatiently for her, had not arrived. 
She sat down on the uncomfortable 
bench near the door to wait. 

Half past six, quarter of seven and 
Peter did not arrive. Seven o’clock. 
Phoebe went over to the door, peering 
anxiously into the lighted street. Peter 
was never late—had something hap- 
pened to him? It was a wet, skiddy 
night; there were so many accidents 
—if anything had happened to Peter! 

And suddenly, through the shimmer- 
ing wetness, she saw the tall, lean 
hurrying figure. The glorious relief of 
it. Just when she was beginning to be- 
lieve that something really had hap- 
pened to him. 

“T’m terribly sorry—didn’t they give 
you my message? I called up here and 
told them to tell you I’d been detained. 
You see, I stayed at the office till the 
last minute to finish up some work and 
just as I was ready to leave, Miss 
Thompson—she’d stayed overtime to 
help me out—was taken sick. Went 
faint, you know. I didn’t dare have her 
go home alone, so I took her home. It’s 
hard to get a taxi a night like this and 
then we were held up all along the way 
—I'm terribly sorry.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Anyone is de- 
layed once in a while. It’s quite all 
right.” 

Phoebe’s voice, sweet and reason- 
able. And Phoebe’s secret inner voice, 
fairly shrieking. “She didn’t faint—no- 
body does any more. She knew you 
were having dinner with me—she 
wanted to keep you—can’t you see?” 

But Peter, assured that his apologies 
were accepted, did his best to be easy 
and natural. But if ever a man had 
guilt written large on his face, it was 
Peter. Not the smug, conquering male 
sense of guilt, that really gets a lot of 
fun out of it. Peter was obviously 
miserable and worried. Tender to 
Phoebe with a guilty tenderness. 

“Want to go to a movie?” 

The constrained dinner was over and 
they were out on the street. The rain 
had ceased and the air was mild for 
March; the streets and roads still 
shimmered, darkly wet. 

“No,” said Phoebe, “let’s take a walk, 

[Continued on page 140] 
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Special Discounts During September! 
came Extra Savings Now On Your New Home ‘eae ane 


for 










count 


This 140-Page g* Seeeesessssseeeeeesaeeseeess: 
FREE B 


+ en Tine Co. 

1214 Case Street 
: B seot. Davenport, iowa 
: Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
5 Please send me Catalogs. 


Right now you can buy your home, 
barn, garage, summer cottage or poultry 
house at amazing savings. Write at once 
for September Discount Prices! Topquality 
material, Plan-Cut at Mill according to 
architects’ plans; built-in convenience 
features; no extras; 20 year guarantee! 


pone photos, 
oor plans, speci- 
Seonben of 100 
distinctivehomes 
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lish, Spanish, 
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| ba BRYANT 
4 Maternity Clothes RP He 
you to dress stylishly during 
all stages of maternity — 
and after baby comes as well, 
Latest modes, designed to 
conceal condition—and to 
provide for expansion. 
Style Book FREE 
Style .-% free, showing latest 
styles in Dresses, Coats and 
Corsets for Maternity Wear. 
Also Apparel for Baby. Send today. 


Sane fryant {e772 New York 
ines Race tieeaioee tie ite AMEE RE I 








25c (U. S. silver or stamps) we will mail 
this large SAMPLER BOOK ae eens Stit: ch Des Designs, beau- 


fal Deinted in in actual! colors, and 10 


mp eam unusual offer to needleworker with the 
Ce est Gs See at aay eae 


To bet! lady sending onl. 


Sond today. 


MARCELWAVE {en 


Girls! Women! Girls! I wish Jd read 1,000 lette 
hi ch invention the S MARGELWAVER. W Works wonders 
















ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

406 EVE nN ¢ STAR BLDG. WASHINGTON 0.C. 


GO IN BUSINESS Sic": 








Men and women 
earn $35 to $100 
weekly operating 
a ‘‘New System Specialty Candy Factory.’’ Unlimited opportunity. 
Complete instruction and tools furnished. Only @ few dollars re- 
quired tobegin. Write for big FREE BOOK--tells bow. 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 120, East Orange, N. J. 










=- ro ees ey, — costs less SELL PERSONAL 
Pa. ghd Gress best, Full information FREE send CHRISTMAS CARDS 
on nam and 

MARCELWAVER CO. Dept. 116-M CINCINNATI, O. Parchments, Folders, Box As- 


sortments. 5 ts daily aver- 
ages $12. Almost every family” 





xn? ART-POINT STUDIOS 
) DEPARTMENT 47 

SEBASTOPOL, CALIFORNIA 
Oldest. Largest Process House im the West 


















ONE You try it first on 

a single lock of 
your hair to see what it does. 
Thus have no fear of results. 


hair. Clean . 


D°% ’T believe your hair is hopelessly gray 
until you have made this amazing test.. 
have tried science’s latest way to regain natu- 
ral shade. Broadway’s stars say it’s amazing. 
3,000,000 women have proved its safety, 

A colorless liquid called Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer does it. Simply comb it 
through the hair. Natural shade quickly re- 
places gray and faded streaks. Auburn hair 
reverts to auburn—black to black. 

No dangerous messy crude dyes everyone 
can see. Nothing to wash off. Makes hair live 
looking and lustrous. Keeps <=3y to curl. 





For free test send coupon—or get bottle at 





TWO Then. simply 
comb this water- 
like liquid through your 


7 ors minutes. 

















THREE 4rnge hat 
and watch 
color gradually creep back. 


Restoration will be perfect 
and complete. 


—GRAY IS GONE 


. safe. Takes 


druggist. Few cents’ worth restores per 
fectly. Money returned if not amazed. 


po------TEST FREE----==-+ 


8 MaryT. Goldman, 142-L Goldman Bldg.,8t. Paul, Minn. g 
dark brown medium 


& Check color: Black.........dark brown......... t 
brown....... auburn (dark red)....... light brown....... a 
§ light auburn......blonde...... (Print name) a 
1‘ 
g Name AA eee e eee e eee e nee ee eee ee eee e sees ee eeeeeeeeee soeceve § 
ase sacccccccccscccocccesccesssccecsnsocssossosesoonse  f 
sas sasaabenspabvadsabsqnovuiuahsneed auaimumauanial -= 
MARY T. GOLDMAN’S 


Hale Color Restorer 
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Cross section showing 
cellular rubber construction 


JnCO 


Bugaboos beware 


WE'RE prepared for hobgob- 
lins, bogies and al/ such deni- 
zens of the dark, in our house. 
The children have Eveready 
Flashlights. As everybody 
knows, a shining lance of light 
is certain defense against the 
blackest bugaboo. Seriously, 
though, a flashlight is a great 
consolation to a child at night. 
And the flashlight habit among 
the children saves us no end 
of trouble by helping them find 
things for themselves. 

If you have youngsters, by 
all means give them flashlights. 
And keep their flashlights 
really dependable with the very 
best of batteries — Eveready 
Batteries. The battery makes 
a lot of difference. Be sure 
you get the kind that makes a 
flashlight the big help it ought 
to be. Be sure you get genuine 
Evereadys. 














LYNCO Avwch Cushions 

Do Not Mar or Break Through Shoes 
~~ They are Phable 
., and Comfortable/ 


No sharp edges—no metal— 
LYNCO Muscle Building Arch 
Cushions effect permanent re- 
lief unobtrusively. 


LYNCO Arch Cushions, be- 
cause of their pliable construc- 
tion of special cellular rubber 
covered with soft leather, fit 
snugly and comfortably in 
your regular shoes. 


Circulation is not impaired 
and normal muscular action is 
quickly restored so that broken 
arches are soon made whole— 
and this all without discom- 
fort or unsightly footwear. 


Your doctor, chiropodist or shoe 
dealer can supply you, or write us. 


KLEISTONE RUBBER CO., INC. 
247 Cutler St., Warren, R.1.,U.S.A. 


NON-METALLIC ARCH CUSHIONS 


+ 
Pimerere Ma beete 
Use La France with ‘your 
laundry soap. Have a good 
line of clothes—white, 


gleaming, clean! No rubbing 
no bluing! Save half your 
Etthetelammatesten 


Phone your grocer for 


LA FRANCE MFG. CO. 
Philadélphia, Pa. 











home, sell to stores. Ladies or men 


money 
merchant 35 years successfal 
furnish tools. Booklet FREE. C 








. Prac- 
ticel making plan. Taught (by mail) 4 
. We 


apito!l Candy 
School, Dept. A.D. 2705, Washington, D.C. 





You will get the 
effect of a Paris 
Gown if you use 


McCall Patterns. 
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A FLURRY IN WALL STREET 


[Continued from page 139] 


we've both been inside all day.” 

For several blocks, neither spoke. 
Then suddenly, Peter did. 

“Phoebe,” he said, “let’s get mar- 
ried, right away.” 

“Right away?” Phoebe’s startled 
voice. 

“Tomorrow.” 

“But Peter, we had decided—we 
can’t very well. We shouldn’t—not till 
your brother’s business is a little bet- 
ter started on account of your mother. 
And I shouldn’t either, till Ruthie gets 
through high school—only be six 
months or so. You've said right along 
you'd rather wait and start right—” 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind. 
There’s nothing in this engaged busi- 
ness—let’s get married right away. Or 
we might wait till Saturday—I think 
I can get away for a few days, we could 
go down to Washington for a honey- 
moon—let’s get married Saturday.” 

“But Peter, dear, why have you 
changed your mind?” 

“T think it would be better, Phoebe, 
really I do. Let’s get married Satur- 
day.” 

“But why—” Phoebe’s voice died in 
her throat. For she suddenly knew 
why—exactly why. 

Peter was afraid. Afraid of Miss 
Thompson, with her big empty brown 
eyes and her little white teeth like 
beads on a string. Afraid he might not 
be able to keep on being fair to Phoebe. 

Even then, if he had made violent 
love, Phoebe might have believed him 


—she wanted to so much—but he did - 


not. Just went on insisting that they 
get married. Saturday at the latest. 

Under one of the park lights, Phoebe 
saw Peter’s face. He was trying so 
hard to do the fair thing. And he was 
so torn and unhappy. Half of Phoebe 
wanted to take him in her arms as 
though he were a funny little boy, to 
beg him not to feel so bad, that it 
was all right, that he mustn’t think 
about her at all. And the other half 
wanted to cling to him as though she 
were the frightened child. 

Suppose she went ahead and mai- 
ried him tomorrow. Plenty of mar- 
riages started on no better basis and 
came out all right. It would put an 
end quick enough to this Miss Thomp- 
son. Phoebe krew Peter. 

“Tt’s your oni. chance—once you 
have the contr si it doesn’t make much 
difference how you got it.” 

She thought of T. J.’s advice. But 
only to smile wryly at it. It took her 
only the pebbly distance between two 
park lights to make up her mind. 

“No, Peter, dear,” she said, “I don’t 
want to get married right away. And 
I guess you're right about being en- 
gaged. It isn’t fair to—to either of us. 
Let’s not be engaged any more. When 
the time comes that we’re both ready 
to get married, why we still can, just 
the same, if we both still want to. And 
in the meantime, let’s bot* be free. 
It’ll be better—for both o1 us.” 

Because after Peter had taken her 
home and left her, after he had walked 
out and down the apartment stairs, 
still protesting but a free man, Phocbe 
took off her light, gay, friendly smile, 
as though it were a fragile, torn danc- 
ing dress. Took it off and laid it away, 
carefully. 

She hurried to the front apartment 
window and looked down at the wet 
street below. Saw Peter come out of 
the apartment house door and walk 
away down the street. And long after 
he had vanished into the dark, Phoebe 
still stood there, her forehead pressed 
against the pane, crying silently, deso- 
lately against the cold glass. 

The next noon, T. J., passing her 
desk on his way out, stopped to ask, 


“Well, how goes it? Did you buck the 
deal?” 

Phoebe managed a rather wistfyl 
little smile. “I guess I’m not the stuf 
that gamblers are made of,” she said, 
“I—I just sold out.” 

“You did! Did you make much on 
the rising market?” 

Phoebe shook her head. “No, not 
much. I—well, Isuppose I did salvage 
something, though. If you've got to 
live with yourself the rest of your life, 
it’s something to have pulled out with 
your self-respect, don’t you think so 
yourself?” 

“Sometimes,” he suggested, “you 
know, dumping a great block of stock 
like that has been known to start a 
panic, send the market crashing.” 

But the little girl, who reminded 
him of somebody or other of some 
thirty years ago, only smiled ruefully 
and went on with her typing. 


T was a month later, a pure Spring 

day, even in the sunless chasms of 
lower Manhattan. T. J., walking 
through the outer office after one 
o'clock of a Saturday afternoon, 
glanced around the empty desks. 

The girls had left, all but one. She 
was over in the far corner, evidently 
waiting for somebody. At first T. J. did 
not recognize her. From the tricky felt 
folds of her brand new flame-colored 
hat, to the brand new soles of her 
lizard skin shoes, she might have been 
April, herself. 

She turned and T. J. was caught in 
the sunshine of her smile. It was easy 
to see that something pleasant had 
happened to her. 

“Hello, there! If it isn’t J. Walling- 
ford, himself! How’s the market?” 

“Bullish,” said Phoebe. “Oh, very.” 

“Good.” He sat down on a type 
writer desk. “Waiting for somebody?” 

“Yes,” said Phoebe, “for the young 
man I’m going to marry.” 

“Indeed! So there’s a fiance in the 
picture.” 

“No, fiances are all out of date. This 
is just the man I’m going to marry in 
three or four months. He works here— 
down in the Realty—name is Peter 
Maclaren.” 

“Oh yes,” said T. J. “I think I’ve 
heard some of the Realty people speak 
about him. A promising young man.” 

“ h, very.” 

“And how’s the speculation?” T. J. 
asked. “Are you out of that for good 
now?” 

Phoebe dimpled. “No, not exactly,” 
she said. “You know, the—the inter- 
ests that seemed to be trying to get 
control?” 

T. J. nodded. 

“Well, they seem to be completely 
out of the picture, now. I guess the 
combination of the rumors and the 
sudden dumping of shares must have 
scared them out.” 

T. J. grinned. “And now that the 
price is down, you’re buying back in 
again? You must have confidence 
the company.” a 

“Oh, I have,” said Phoebe. “Implicit 
trust. As a matter of fact, it’s on 
much sounder basis on account of this 
very flurry. As I say, I don’t know 
just what happened, but I have a feel- 
ing that the stock is going to be les 
subject to fluctuations in the future 
than it was in the past.” 

“More in the nature of an invest 
ment, from now on, then?” T. J. ask 
with an inquiring look. 

Phoebe nodded happily. “I dont 
seem to care so much for speculating. 
I guess I haven’t the constitution fot 
it. My speculating days are over. But 
this looks like a good sound investment 
so I’m buying back my stock.” 
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Mrs. S. P. George of 
Pittston Says ¢ 
“You Showed ( 

Me How to. 

Make $2000.00. 






in my spare hours, and brought me to The Silver Lin- 
ing we all can find at the back of every cloud on our 
horizon, if we will only work and strive to reach it.” 


WHAT SHE HAS DONE 
YOU CAN DO 


In every town, large or small, we offer honest and sin- 
cere men and women who need extra money, who are 
ambitious to reach out and grasp prosperity and who 
will sell us either their full time or spare hours. 


A REAL MONEY MAKING 
PROPOSITION 


taking orders for our nationally known and individu- 
ally Monogramed Business and Personal Christmas 
Greeting Cards, Coinmercial and Social Stationery, 
ete. We furnish elaborate samples free, pay large com- 
missions in cash every day, also liberal monthly bonus 
to producers, and if you write me at once will show 
you, as we showed Mrs. George, how to make money 
also how to establish a business of your own and be- 
come independent. 








Sales Manager, Dept. Y 
THE PROCESS ENGRAVING CO. INC. 


Troy at 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 








Rock-A-Bye Folding Stroller 





An Ideal Stroller § No.4 0 
when baby sitsup Bastasure 


Assoon as your baby can sit 
yp, get one of these folding 
strollers. Much easier to 
handle than a baby carriage. 
Baby will be happy in this 
comfortable Stroller and 
youcan take it anywhere 
you go. Folds up compactly 
to fit in the car or to take on 
the street car. Weighs only 
2 Ibs. Made of steel, ivory 
enameled, with red enameled wood seat and foot rest. A 


handsome rubber tired stroller that you will find exceptionally 
handy, Get one at any store where nursery supplies are sold 
or write for our nursery accessory catalog. 


ECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
2715 Leffing well Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


Have You Used? 
> “The silver polish of 101 uses’’ 


Leaves a brilliant lasting lustre 
} on silver, bath fixtures, mir- 
} rors, windows, etc. Won- 
derful on nickel and glass of 
auto. No muss. Ask dealer 
or send 10c to cover postage 
and packing trial tin. 
Metaigias Mig. Co., Box KC, Marengo, Ill. 














Think of all the pleasant 
things you could do with a 
crinkly new $5.00 bill. You 
might use it for a new hat or 
shoes, a trip to the theater, a 
gift to some friend, any one of 
a thousand ways. 


McCall’s will give you $5.00 
or more, in return for a little 
of your spare time now. The 
coupon below will bring you 
complete information. 





{ 


Dept. 9-J, McCall’s Magazine 
McCall Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

| Please tell me without obligation or 
| €xpense how I can get an extra $5.00. 
| Your 


Street 
and Pstidcsiecicsdbestss dca 
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RA Tia a a eto 
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Here’s a wonderful way 
to get it 
Our beautifully illustrated book 


tells how. It tells all about our 
new methods of art decoration, art 
treatment and how anybody can 
learn without previous training or ex- 
perience. It contains page after page 
of handsome color illustrations of what 
you can make and sell. You can 
make good :money and this book is 
FREE Our system is amazingly 
easy to learn and the profits 
are larger than in almost any other 
business. You can produce beautiful 
finished art objects almost from the 
beginning. You don’t have to know how 
to draw or have any experience. LBe- 
MA vin making money now. All supplies 
are sent by us with the instructions 
and many have made $25 the first 
week, Some society women have taken up 
this work for their own amusement 
Kither way, easure or 
profit, it’s the most delightful 
home work you can imagine. 
rite Now for your copy of 
this valuable book; it’s FREE, 
Fireside Industries 
Dept. 18-M 
Adrian, Mich, 













Corns Vanish 
after this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 
| geenenpenen and at once, you can 
wear tight shoes, dance, walk in 
comfort. ‘Then soon the corn or callus 
shrivels up and loosens. 
You peel it off with your fingers like dead 
skin. No more dangerous paring. 
Professional dancers by the score use this 
remarkable method. Acts instantly, like a 
local anaesthetic. Doctors approve it. Removes 
the whole corn, besides stopping pain at once. 
Ask your druggist for ‘“Gets-It.” Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Works alike on any corn or 
callus—old or new, hard or soft. 


“GETS =I” recive 








Arevived art—glorified! Now popular for theliving 
room and for personal adornment as well as in 
bedroom and nursery. A 7 suggestion for 
- and bazaars, too. y to =. Beautiful. 
lere’s your opportunity to get quilting patterns 
with complete instructions at @ real bargain! Pat- 
tern for pillow, 18 in. x 18 in., stamped on muslin 
—with wadding foundation, only 39c. Ask for 
M-1112. Don’t delay. Order today! 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dept. J-24 913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
New, 1929 catalog 
now ready, 96 pages 
ous illustrated. 
ows quantities of 
newest articlee a: 
ideas—plaited parch- 
ment shades, water 
jar lamps, black satin 

















ties. Ask for it. 


FREE! 
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» Want Some Money? 











FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, 


























































Dept. 18-M, Adrian, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Send me free book and eomplete 
plan for making money. 























How to have Lovely, 
Lustrous Hair ~always/ 













Does your hair ever seem dull to you— 
drab, lifeless? Have you not wished for 
something that would keep it looking 
prettier—richer in tone? 

The secret lies in proper shampooing! 
Not just soap-and-water “washings”, but 
regular use of ashampoo that really 
beautifie-—one that was created especially 
to improve dull hair and add that little 
something extra so often lacking. 

If you really wish to make your hair be- 
witchingly lovely—just one Golden Glint 
shampco will show you the way! No other 
shampoo, anywhere, like it. Does more than 
merely cleanse the hair. There’s a youth- 
imparting touch—a beauty specialist’s 
secretinitsformula. Millions use regulariy. 
At your dealers’, or send 25ctoJ.W.Kobi 
Com agg, oo 1,606 Rainier Ave., Seattle, 
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Harriet lived. Aunt Harriet was an artist 

so there were always sketches and paint- 
ings about her big living room. And there was the 
gate-leg table which was brought out for tea. But quite 
the most important person in the room was Mr. Grips. 
He did seem a person although he was really just a small 
black stove. He was not a bit of a show-off and stood 
in a modest way next to the fireplace. The fireplace 
was quite magnificent. It was built of field stones. When 
there was company the logs were lighted and the flames 
danced on the brass andirons. But when they were by 
themselves, and wished just a little fire to take off the 
chill, then a few sticks and a newspaper would make 
Mr. Grips blaze up red inside and warm the whole 
room. Carol was very fond of Mr. Grips. One afternoon 
it was raining hard outside so Aunt Harriet and Carol 
put another stick of wood into Mr. Grips and sat close 
up to him while Carol listened to the tale of Mr. Night 
Watchman. 

Mr. Night Watchman was a New Yorker. 

He lived in the block of houses which was across 
from old Fort Horn on University Heights. Fort Horn 
is a great rock which is at the end of Morningside Park. 
As Mr. Night Watchman didn’t live in a house he liked 
pleasant out-of-doors surroundings. Indeed, he had 
never been in a house in his life and he had 
never had a saucer of milk. The only rela- 
tion he had was Cousin Charlie. Cousin 
Charlie was a black cat who lived in the park. 

Mr. Night Watchman was a big tough 
gray cat, with a wide head, and a stubby 
thick-looking tail. He was also a trifle dingy 
at times and he had torn ears. Indeed he was 
quite unlike Cousin Charlie who was silky 
black and had a white chest and always 
looked immaculate. 

Mr. Night Watchman had been left an 
orphan at an early age. He might have 
been wild like Cousin Charlie but he had 
an instinct for permanence and estab- 
lishment which made him keep his home 
along the basement front of the same block of houses. 

He did not receive a name until he was about nine 
years old. He had made the acquaintance of a student 
who liked his pipe and liked a cat. The student would 
stop and say, 

“Well, well, well, if here isn’t Mr. Night Watchman.” 

Then he would stoop and scratch Mr. Night Watch- 
man’s broad head just between his ears. 

Mr. Night Watchman was always delighted by this 
attention and he would follow the student to his en- 
trance, rubbing against his legs and purring loudly. 

This young man was the only one of his tenants 
whom Mr. Night Watchman knew personally. 

During the day Mr. Night Watchman sat on the 
stairs of the photographer’s shop which was at the 
corner. He watched people through his blinking eyes, 
dozed a good deal in the sun and was grateful for such 
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he Story of Mr. Night Watchman 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 


food as he found. But when night came, he 
stepped out. He wasn’t anything of a window- 
shopper but he was extremely fond of window- 
gazing. 

He would step along the iron fencing looking 
at the family life that went on in that world 
which was the other side of glass panes. Quite 
too often to please him people pulled down the 
shades when they lighted up at night. But then 
there were many times when they would forget 
to do so. In one first floor apartment there was a 
stuffed chair and in this chair he used to see a 
white Persian cat with almond eyes. But the 
Persian never seemed to look out and see Mr. 
Night Watchman. The Persian didn’t interest 
Mr. Night Watchman at all. It was the 
over-stuffed chair he liked. Sometimes 
when he was sleeping on the cold stone 
steps by the photographer’s shop he 
would dream of reposing in such a chair 
as that .. . a soft, cushiony warm chair. 
He thought more than a little of it one 
time, perhaps because it had been such 
a cold Winter. But Spring came and 
he felt very limber and really forgot 
even to think about the chair. 

One lovely May night he was mak- 
ing his rounds before crossing over 

into the park to visit Cousin 

Charlie. He was making his 

rounds in a very brisk and perky 
fashion, not inclined to linger, when suddenly 

he saw something which gave him such a 

start he stood perfectly still. 

Set well out on the sidewalk near ‘the base- 
ment entrance of one of his apartment houses 
was an over-stuffed chair of crimson satin 

damask. He walked all around the chair to see 
that it was really outside. He didn’t believe he could be 
dreaming. No, there was the moon and the great rock 
just as they were a few minutes before he saw the chair. 
He touched the chair with his paw. It was there. It 


— 


Mr. Night Watchman has a great many 
friends. More stories about him and his 
friends, especially Peter Bluejay and Tray 
Reilly, the Coach Dog and the Spanish 
Marionette named Gazpacho and oh, so 
many others will appear on this page soon. 
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stayed there. It had settled on one leg, and 
the stuffing was out in places; the damask was 
worn thread-bare in spots, but nothing could 
take away from the grand, crimson, inviting 
nature of that chair. It had such kind en- 

















Pye bracing arms and such a restful back. There 
See pr was a feeling hanging around that chair 


. even out of doors in the strange 
moonlight, sitting next to the ash cans 
whose company it had never known be- 
fore, that feeling remained as if people 
had always flopped down into this chair 
when they were tired and given little sighs 
of relief and said, “How comfortable!’ 

Mr. Night Watchman decided for the 
great adventure. His stubby tail fairly 

trembled; his whiskers glistened; he 

growled defiance; then he leapt into 
the crimson seat. 

Oh! How he stretched until every 
claw came out; how he yawned until 
he showed every tooth and even his 
pink tongue in the moonlight, how he 
turned around and around for the best 
position. People passed but no one n0- 
ticed him although he reposed with al 
the poise of a Persian on his cushion. 
As a king who wears a crown might 
feel just a little lonely if he had m 
courtier to admire him, so Mr. Night 

Watchman began to feel the isolation of his 
exalted position. , 

Then he heard familiar footsteps. His 
friend was coming. Mr. Night Watchma 
pricked up his ears and watched. And, just because be 
must have known who was in the old chair the youl 
man glanced down, laughed and stooped over the chal 

“Well, well, well,” he said just as he always did with 
three “wells,” “If here isn’t Mr. Night Waichman. 

He rubbed the broad head between the torn eats 
Mr. Night Watchman purred with delight. Yes, it we 
an amazing night, with the delicious earthy air and tht 
cool breeze and the big moon low in the sky. 

Morning came. 

Mr. Night Watchman yawned and yawned. He found 
it hard to get up. He lolled and stretched. The mil 
man’s horse came galloping down the street and stil 
Mr. Night Watchman stretched and yawned. 

The next night came and Mr. Night Watchman walked 
along the block seeking his chair. He came to the sp 
where it had been. The ash cans were set out as us 
but the chair was gone. He was very much surpriset: j 
He looked up and he looked down the street. M& 
Nightwatchman was a good deal of a_philosophtt 
After a moment’s puzzled thought he crossed over ti] 
street to the park to have a visit with Cousin Charlit § 
Friends and good times come along every day. “"® 
extra good days if you are a stray alley cat, there 8'% 
soft chair on which to lie and stretch and yawn. 
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afford to be laid up..” 


Brockton, Mass. 





































“Not only did my position demand my _ was all I could do to carry on, let alone 
being on the job every day, but for finan- have any pep left after the day’s work. 


cial reasons too (1 am the sole support of “Taking a friend’s suggestion, I began 
my widowed mother) I just couldn’t afford eating Fleischmann’s Yeast—three or four 
to be laid up. cakes a day. After three months I want to 


“Imagine my alarm, then, when I began say I am sure the Yeast prevented a total 
to get nervous, lost my appetite and finally breakdown in my health. I shall continue 
suffered complete nervous exhaustion. It to eat it.” * ANNA G. CRONIN 


Miss ANNA G. CRONIN (Letter at right) 
















































OOR digestion, bad skin, headaches, 

“nerves’—these are the commonest signs 
your intestinal tract is not clean. Signs that 
stagnating food wastes are flooding your body 
with poisons. Lowering your efficiency. Dulling 
your appetite for work or play . 

A pure health food, fresh as any garden 
vegetable, Fleischmann’s Yeast does not “scour 
out” your intestines, the way cathartics do. 


» leg, and ~ ‘ a 

Boos. Gently, naturally, it stimulates the muscles, 
ing could softens the wastes, makes elimination regular, 
1, inviting complete. 
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ck. There Your whole being promptly reflects your 
that chait new intestinal health—your digestion, your 
le strange complexion, your bodily vigor—your very 
ash cans er Re ay : = J ’ 
enown be- disposition ! 

if people You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast from any 
this chair B ; wt 7 oo 

Little sighs grocer. Buy two or three days’ supply at a 
fortable!’ time and keep in any cool dry place. Write for 
ay : a free copy of the latest booklet on Yeast in the 
ve diet. Address Health Research Dept. F-56, 
leapt ‘nto The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 


Street, New York City. 
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I'm thoroughly well. Without Yeast, I could never have 
taken up my present work as a fireman.” 


GeorGceE W. Britain 


meal and before going to bed. And train 
yourself to form a regular daily habit. Harsh 
cathartics can gradually be discontinued. 
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LIVES AND LETTERS 


McCALI’S MAGAZINE SEPTEMBER 1928 


Our New Department of Human Relations 


N this period that prates about 
living its own life, there is less 
real freedom among young folk 

than among any other generation of the world. They 
have their own cars; they make their own hours; they 
choose their own clothes, their own colleges, their own 
careers. They have more opportunities, more money, 
more conveniences, more knowledge than has ever 
been at the command of any generation before them. 
Science has given them better food and proper exercise 
and, therefore, better mass health than their ancestors 
ever dreamed might be achieved. They are allowed rep- 
resentation in their families, without much, if any, tax- 
ation, and yet these young who despise certain conven- 
tions of the past as stifling to the proper expression of 
their egos, are the slaves of a public opinion more intol- 
erant, more cruel, and more widespread than anything 
that the stained pages of history have to show, unless 
it be certain types of religious persecution. This self- 
inflicted social tyranny, like all tyranny, is causing much 
unhappiness. There is a chorus of complaint about it 
from the younger readers of this page. They are suffer- 
ing from an effect the basic cause of which they have 
not analyzed. The three letters given here reveal three 
different aspects of one picture: 


My dear Margaret Severance: There must be hun- 
dreds of girls who are in the same rut as I am and who 
want to get out as badly as I do. I am pretty enough 
and dress well enough and yet I am not like other giris. 
I think a good many people think I am queer. I am so 
worried that I cannot do my work right. Everything I 
touch seems to go wrong. I wish I could behave like 
other people. B. E. B. 


A vast epidemic of monotonitis is sweeping creation. 
in the beginning, we are told, the world was not made 
with hands. Certainly that is true now. It is made by 
machinery that grinds on and on with more and more 
of the same. Our cities, our houses, our clothes, our 
food, are the same everywhere. We go to the same 
movies and hear the same music and read the same 
news. Not satisfied with all that standardization, our 
young men and women who boast of their independence 
and originality, want to talk like everybody else and 
act like everybody else and think like everybody else. 
“We are sick,” wail these apostles of individuality, ‘of 
being out of the crowd.” 

The flavor of anything, let them remember, is en- 
hanced by contrast. We enjoy the sea all the more 
because we have just left the mountains. Mountains 
divert us after level plains. Still waters soothe our weari- 
ness after the dust of the open road. We can never 
completely love the country until we have known the 
city or the city until we have lived in the country. 

Think what a terrible world this would be if it were all 
plain, all sea, all mountains, all city, all country! There 
would be no beautiful spot in it and no ugly one; it 
would be endlessly and eternally alike. And more painful 
still, suppose all the inhabitants of the earth were ex- 
actly alike, that they all had brown eyes with exactly 
the same expression or all had golden hair with the same 
degree of curliness or straightness. Suppose that they 





Conducted by Margaret Severance 


Dead Levels 


had the selfsame talents, that they all wanted to be 
lawyers or carpenters or balloon-builders. Aside from 
its other obvious discomforts and disadvantages, such 
an arrangement would prove the Creator without imag- 
ination, a manufacturer that turned out breathing dolls 
rather than an Artist who made mortals with a dash of 
deity in their hearts. 

Everything in nature, scientists tell us, is different 
ivom everything else. No two leaves on a tree are alike, 
no two peas in the same pod, however similar they may 
appear. No two days in all the march of time have been 
exact duplicates, either. Each human being, whether 
ugly or beautiful, weak or strong, great or small, has 
some revelation of spirit, some gift, actual or potential, 
that no other creature has. 

Instead of lamenting loudly and shrinking timidly 
because we have not what sets our neighbor apart, we 
ought to search ourselves to see what sets us apart, trea- 
sure our individualities and develop them wisely and use- 
fully rather than stifle them in shame. “Know thyself,” 
advised Socrates who regar led such an accomplishment 
as the beginning and the end of wisdom. “Be yourself,” 
says the flippant argot of today. But there is one truth 
at the heart of the two prescriptions. 

I am not encouraging our young correspondents to be 
bizarre or “different.” That is just as dangerous and 
ridiculous and futile as trying to be like everybody else. 
And it springs from the same submerged sense of in- 
feriority. When we confess that our lives are ruined be- 
cause we cannot attract the attention of others, we con- 
fess also that we do not find enough in ourselves to hold 
our own attentions. The person who cannot entertain 
himself cannot hope to entertain his friends. 

There is no use dodging truth. Some people are more 
socially contagious than others. The spectacular among 
these give all they have on first acquaintance and have 
nothing left for lasting friendship. Often shy, seemingly 
lef{t-out persons, though they may have fewer friends 
than certain flashing meteoric types, hold those they 
have longer. Theirs is not quantity but quality. Here is 
a young woman who, unwittingly, has sacrificed reality 
for show. 


My dear Margaret Severance: There is something 
dreadful the matter with me but I don’t know what it 
is. From childhood I have had lots of friends but I don’t 
keep them. There is a particular lack where men are 
concerned. Though a great many men have liked me 
and a few have have been slightly sentimental, I have 
never had a proposal of marriage. I am considered pretty 
and am invited everywhere. I have a little property and 
some money. I can dance better than most of the women 
I know and am the center of all the social diversions of 
my set. Men fiock around me. I don’t want to seem con- 
ceited but I am always the life of the party. I am liter- 





ally showered with invitations. But 
it all ends there. Nobody seems to 
think I want to settle down, but oh, 
I do—terribly! What do you think is the trouble? I. N. 


It is a truism that reigning belles often fill spinster 
graves. They spread themselves over wide surfaces and 
nowhere go deeply. Men fear to marry entertainers, 
they are too exhausting for one thing, and, if they as- 
sume the center of the stage so determinedly before 
marriage, what will they do afterwards? Rushing rivers 
with falls and rapids are picturesque for vacations but 
most of us prefer to build houses beside quiet streams. 

Of course, proper dressing and facial prettiness are 
pleasant. It is a moral duty for all of us to be as 
beautiful as we can. But everybody has seen men and 
women of all ages who were neither fair nor even neat 
and yet were veritable human magnets. A few of them 
burn with that divine and indescribable flame called 
charin. Others, rather commonplace in many ways, are 
so inwardly beautiful, so kind, so genuinely concerned for 
the peace and welfare of those around them and have 
so many wholesome interests that their very presence 
makes a change in the spiritual temperature of a room 
when they enter it. They have, by reaching out into 
the soil around them, literally taken root. 


My dear Margaret Severance: I heve always been 
bright at school and have made dozens of friends among 
boys and girls there. I go to school parties but I am 
never invited to other parties. The only set I want te 
run with lives on the other side of town; they won't 
recognize anybody who lives on this side. They have 
fine cars of their own to ride around in but I have to 
wait to be asked to go. They do ask me sometimes bit 
only when there is nobody else. I am heart broken. D.C. 


Social excellence and genuine position have never de- 
pended upon either the location of one’s house or the 
number of cars one owns. Our best bootleggers cet 
tainly boast finer cars than do those of our bishops, 
philosophers, and humanitarians. They are undoubtedly 
more able to own expensive property. Are they, there 
fore, and for these reasons only to be considered among 
the elect? 

Whenever we must depend upon such crude and trat- 
sient possessions as houses and geographical locations t0 
set us upon any pinnacle, we are merely acknowledging 
that we have nothing’ fine within ourselves to offer. Ii 
the writer of this letter is as apologetic about her home 
to her schoolmates as she is to herself, if she considers 
that they are conferring patronage by inviting her (0 
their parties, surely they cannot be unaware that she 
considers herself inferior, that by her very attitude she 
admits she realizes that she is the lowly creature they 
consider her. 

And so I am appealing to ail three of these readet 
and to others like them to strive for the inward rad 
ance inspired by independence, rather than its empty 
outward garment, for true freedom that is not asham 
to think for itself. ; 

Whoever stands always in the fickle gale of publi 
opinion is always in a perilous position. 
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1 Time-saver. Chipso soaks clothes clean. 
Yes, the safe Chipso suds loosen the dirt so thoroughly 
that you can actually squeeze it out—in a few minutes! 
Just bad spots need hand-rubbing. Rinse and wring. 

















2nd Time-saver. Half the usual washing 
machine time! ‘‘Now that I soak the clothes in Chipso 
suds first, right in the machine, 1 work the motor orily 
about half-time.'’ This cuts down the meter bill, too! 
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3rd Time-saver. Dishwashing % quicker. 


| “Chipso suds spare my hands by soaking practically all 


the food off the china and utensils — and this new quicker 
Way saves almost a half-hour each day!”’ 








Washday used to be four and five hours of 
drudgery for millions of women who now 
find it simple, easy and quick. Washing that 
used to take until noon is now flapping gaily 
in the sun by 10 o'clock! 


Mrs. L——, for example, lives in Lowell, 
Mass. She had always done her washing the 
old-fashioned long way, until—but let her 
own words tell the story: 


“Every Monday morning,’ she wrote us 
recently, ‘“‘my neighbor’s clothes were out 
while I was wilting over the tubs. You know, 
it made me a little cross! Then one day this 
neighbor said to me, ‘Why do vou kill your- 
self boiling and rubbing? Why don’t you let 
Chipso soak out the dirt the way I do?’ ” 


Chipso does the hard work! 


So Mrs. L—— changed from the rubbing-boil- 
ing method to the Chipso-soaking method, 
and now her clothes are always on the line by 


\ to o'clock. Chipso does the hard work of 
| washday—in the easiest way! 


For, with 
Chipso you get spotless clothes by doing only 
two simple things! 


1. You loosen the dirt—by soaking it free. 


2. You remove the dirt—by squeezing it out. 


Chipso, you see, is a modern soap. You no 
longer need to chip or melt bar soap in order 
to get your suds. Instead, you pour hot water 
on the thin Chipso flakes for instant suds. 
Then, when you have made the suds luke- 
warm, you plunge the clothes in to soak for 
20 minutes or half an hour. (If you prefer to 
let them soak over-night, they will be safe in 
Chipso suds.) That is all’ you do toward 
loosening the dirt. 


To remove it, the easiest and quickest way 
is to squeeze it out. It foams out with the suds! 
Light hand-rubbing for spots and soiled edges. 
Then rinse and wring—and that’s all! 


Save with your washing machine, too! 


By soaking the clothes first in Chipso suds in 
your machine, you can save operating costs. 
Soaking in Chipso suds is enough to loosen 
the dirt. Then, when you turn on the motor, 








How to end washday before IO - 
= by soaking the dirt out / 


see how the dirt tumbles out—in half the 
time, using half the power! 


How dishwashing with Chipso saves hands: 
Aren't smooth hands and a spare half hour 
each day worth winning? You will discover 
them in this quicker Chipso method, which 
practically keeps your hands out of the dishpan! 


First, hot water on Chipso flakes—for in- 
stant suds! Wash your glass and silver as 
usual. While you are rinsing and wiping 
them put the china into the suds to soak. 
Then the china will need little more than a 
rinsing. While you are ‘“‘finishing up’’ the 
china, you can let the same Chipso suds soak 
the grease off your cooking utensils, too! 


These hints on how to steal a march on the 
usual dishwashing drudgery are thrifty! A 
large box of Chipso does a whole month of 
quicker dishwashings! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE: Saving Golden Hours. ‘‘How to 
take out 15 common stains . . . save clothes by 
soaking . . . lighten washday labor.’’ Problems 
like these, together with the newest laundry 
methods are discussed in a free booklet—Saving 
Golden Hours. Send a post card to Winifred S. 
Carter, Department CM-9 Box 1801, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Chipso—hot water—instant suds 


Soaks clothes clean 


Dishes iri 13 less time 


QUICK SUDS 
- at the touch 
of hot water 
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The most amazing success in the history of household soap 
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There's the old way 
to inake take—arid the 


new, MODERN way 


Of course, it’s the younger generation that discovered it 
—and is adopting it. 

For cooking with them is decidedly a live art. And 
the Young Bride of today, once she gets the hang of her 
pots and pans, is demonstrating that all cooking wisdom 
is not congealed in the recipes of her grandmother. 

A simple enough discovery, this. Merely that it’s 
not only easy and convenient to use Wesson Oil in bak- 
ing but that a fine salad oil gives you quite the lightest, 
most delicate and finely-textured cakes that ever came 
out of an oven. 

And Wesson Oil is convenient to use. For you 
simply pour it to measure and pour it to mix with your 
other ingredients. A matter ot only a few seconds. ... 

Surely anything so deliciously good in itself is cer- 
tain to make a more delicious cake. Or for that matter, 


more delicious biscuit, muffins, cookies, wafiles, pie 


CHOCOLATE NUT FUDGE CAKE 


4 Cup Wesson Oil + 134 Cups Pastry Flour 
1% Cups Sugat ° 34 Cup Chopped Nutmeats Y Teaspoon Salt 
3 Eggs Y¥, Cup Hot Water 1 Teaspoon Vanilla \Y Cup Milk 
4 Squares (Ounces) Chocolate, Grated 2 Teaspoons Baking Powder 


Beat the egg yolks until light and add the milk and vanilla and then the sugar. Melt 
the chocolate, blend it with the hot water, and stir into the first mixture. Sift 
together the flour, baking powder, and salt, stir in the nutmeats and add to the 
chocolate mixture. Pour in the Wesson Oil and fold in the egg whites, beaten dry. 
Bake in a shallow loaf pan in a moderate oven (350° F.). Cover with chocolate icing, 


crust. And to lend a new delicacy and goodness to food ha 
you fry with it. a 
For Wesson Oil is a choice salad oil—just that. P 1 
Wholesome. Light—pale straw in color. Clear as crys yl . 
And exquisitely delicate in flavor. 
Thousands and thousands of women use it every day 
for their most particular French dressings. Thousands e 


thousands keep a cruet of it on their table—for vegetables 


—along with their cruet of vinegar .. . ¥ 
It’s all part of the modern attitude towards cooki ag 
Ease, convenience—and better food. Indeed, so pronounces 


is the trend that we look forward within a few years to ay 
almost nationwide use of fine salad oil for baking and f ind 

Send for our new book of recipes and we shall appreciate 
if you will send us the name of your grocer. Address the Wess¢ 


Oil—Snowdrift People, 210 Baronne Street, New Orlean: 


NOTE - 


the same quantities, 


Use Wesson Oil whenever the recipe calls for shortening — and 


The best results come from pouring in the Wesson Oil the very la 
thing of all. Mix the eggs, milk and sugar, add the dry ingredients, then the 
Wesson Oil. Add a pinch of salt, for there is no salt in Wesson Oil. You will 
that Wesson Oil is little more expensive to use than good ordinary shortening 
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